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^ " AiroVERVlEW OF* EVALUATIOK OF' 

• ' . • THE AESTHETIC EDUCATLOK PROGRAM 

TKe development of aesthetic education instructional materials is based on 
a conc^tion of the classroom activities ^ad processes that students should 
be engaged in to begin a life-long building of aesthetic awareness. This ' 
conception is derivAi from broad classes of principles, perceptions, and 
experiences that aesthetically sensitive persons use in examining and 
contributing to the aesth^t icjd^ensions of their world. In this respect 
the Aestl^etic education ?*rogram*s instructional materials represent a 
departure from the traditional mode of curriculum development in that they 
lise the classroom as a laboratory of experimentation and development* 

While some of the activities and processes* that comprise the materials 
may be chosen on the basis of their ability to bring about prespecified 
payoffs in terms of student change, theymore frequently represent an 
operationalizing of Piaget's notion that "The goal of^ education is not 
to increase the amount of knowledge," but **to create possibilities for \ 
a child to invent and discover, to create men who are capable of do-ing 
n6w things." The classroom activities are chosen not only ' to' taach a 
--concept and reach an objective but also as experiences to be valued in ^ 
theiif own right. . , 

♦ 

The prominent role of process is reflected in the formative evaluation which 
is carried* on during the development of the individual package of materials. 
In the early stages of developiaent ^ trained-observers carry out an exhaustive 
observational monitoring of an entire package implementation • This information, 
fed back to the development staff, serves as a basis for revision add 
further trials of the materials befpre they are considered f <y:^^Wication. In 
t this stage, the materials must p^ss three majpf* tests in or<fer tS^e considered 
worthy- of Idelivery to the publisher. First£^* they must be in keeping with the 
overall goal of the Aesthetic Education |*rogram. Second, there must be evidence 
that the materials can stand alone in the hands of a competent teacher and be 
successfully implemented without additional aid b^pnd that given in^Wie teacher's 
guide. Th'ird, the materials must meet certain short-term payoff objectives, 
demonstrated by verificatioa of measurable differences between students who have 
studied the materials and those who have not. < \\ 

\ ' ' ' (\ 

At the pilot test^age, controlled experimen^iSl stydies That i^e' an dver^age 
of 100 students as a sample have sl^own significant measurable l^earning raking 
place TO most cases. In those few cases where such results were Dot shown, 
it i5as\ither eistablished that the intent' of , the materials* was to give the 
students an experiential background in some discipline upon which learning in 
the more traditional sense will later be built^ (in which case the measurement 
of behavioral change is probably inappropriate)^ or the materials were scrapped 
or returned to the development staff for drastic revision. 

Student attitude toward individual sfets of materials' at pilot test has been 
'high. Student questionnaires filled but after the pilot trials have found 
an average of about 75% of the students "very happy" or "happy^ with 'their 
package experience even before the final ,revijsrions- are made for publication. 



^ Of the present packages, "Atranging Sounds with Magnetic Tapes" is probably 
ERJC^ test example* \ / ^77 , 7 
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Long-Tcm Evaluation in Pennsylvania: 

It Is recognized, however, t^iat evaluating a program in aesthetic education i 
nust not be liiaited to thS evaluation of the iodividual sets of materials 
and the leanaing* processes themselves. 

•The Aestnetic Educaticp Progran staff has always felt that .the Lotal payoff 
of aesthetic education is potentially much greater than the suia^or\the payoffs 
of the individual components. ^ Such goals as aesthetic awareness anasQther 
potential long-term payoffs of the materials are not directly taught in the 
individual packages.^ A number of studies have been and continue to be 
carried out to provide information to potential consumers regarding the 
program's strengths and weaknesses in this broader coptext. 

The first large-scale evaluation of this nature has -been going on for three 
years throughout the state of Pennsylvania. During the first year of this 
study, two evaluators spent many months observing both the joys ai)d the 
problems of a first large-scale adoption of the materials — nine elementary 
schools in nine different school dis-tricts. While the resulting documen- 
tation of this effort^ does not att^pt to make definitive judgments re- 
garding the worth of tljie materials, its revealing insights into the problems 
of implemenjiing a program in aesthetic education remain an excellent source 
of information. j , ^ 

Evaluators have continued to monitor the Peimsylvania Project through the 
use of Teacher and' Administrator Questionnaires. The general level of 
acceptance of the program has been exceptionally high. During the 1972-73 
school year, the Aesthetic Education Program at CEMREL collected questionnaire 
data from 139 classroom teachers in Pennsylvania. Jheir responses referred 
to their extensive utilization of Creating Word Pictures , Constructing 
Dramatic Plot , Creating Characterization , Meter , delating Sound and Movement 
and^some utilization of Texture , Shapes , Shape Relationships , Shg^pes and ' 
Patterns , and Examining Point of View . Some of the major findings of this 
study were: 

1* It was clear from teacher responses thAt the installation of The Five 
Sense Store materials in the classroom poses no serious management jdif" 
ficulties. Al^st all of the teachers reported no difficulties or minor 

y difficulties with managing the pupils* use of complex materials. Finding ^ 
space fo^* pupils to do thtf activities preseiTted no di^^iculty for 62^y.and 
only, minor difficulty fop 31% of the teachers reporting. Few -dif f iculti^es 
were likewise reported in organizing the small group acti^itiefe, wit'h 96% , 
reporting there were either "no**^r **minor** dif f icuTties. Teachers typically 
implemented a ^et of materials by utilizing, free t!ime or time allocate^d to 
a related discipline. • . » 
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Smith, L.M. and Schomaker , S., Kxtended Pjlot: Trials of the Aesthet^ic 

education Program; A Qualitative Description, Analysis and Evaluation 

^St. Louis:* CEMREL) 1972. 
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2. Only 13 teachers, or 10% of those responding, expressed the opinion that . 
the di£f iculty of^^^iiaging whether or not student learning took place was > 

a factor that irperfered with their ability to carry ,on the program. 

3. When asked' how quickly pupils learned from' the activities, the responses ^ 
of nost of the teachers indicated that use of the materials ajpne was suf- 
ficient to teach the miiiimum concepts to their pupils. Although many 
teachers felt that their students learned the minimum concepts the first 
time through the activities, the greater number of teachers repeated 
package activities. • 

» 

4. When ^sked .--to compare the importance of aesthetic education to other areas 
of study, 72% of those responding indicated that they felt aesthetics was 
of equal or of even greater importance. 

5* In the judgment of the teachers, mpst students enjoyed the materials and 
actively participated in the activities. >^ 

6. Eighty-nine % of the teachers reported that "many" or "most or all" of 
their students were able to explain their arts products or activities. 

?• Eighty-two % of the teachers reported that at-least a few students* 
raised package-relevant questions not covered in the activities, and , 
extended the vocabulary, concepts, or skills learned through the package 
materials to other areas of stddy. ' ' ^ 

8. Vhen asked if they ,intended to use The Five Sense Store materials in 

the future, 72% of teachers responded* that they had definite plans to do 
so'. No teacher had definite plans to Eliminate the program from the 
classrooms * 

Other rewairding information derived from the Pennsylvania questionnaires is 
evidence that The Five Sense Store has not acquired the elitist overtones that 
many had feared would result with large scale implementation. Its acceptance 
and popularity are remarkably uniform over various ability and social-economic 

levels. ✓ 
S 

1 

Other Studies of Response to Aesthetic Education: 

Studies -of ^aesthetic education materials h^ve not been limited* to those 
of the comprehensively documented implementation in Pennsylvania. During the 
1971-72 school year, the Aesthetic Education Program conducted a study^.of other 
teachers who had dealt witk Relating Sound and Movement , Creating Characterization 
Constructing Dramatic Plot , arid Meter- 



•'kunkle, J. RVley, Aesthetic Education Program Initial^ Survey of Selected 
Implementation Sites 1971-1972 (St. Louis: -C^REL) 1972/ 
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One hundred-eight specially-designed teacher questionnaires and 423 student 
questionnaires were returned from eleven states. Some of the significant 
findings here were that: 

1. For each set of materials, most teachers felt that the teacher's guide[ 
was adequate in its explanation of the content and i.ts relationship 
to aesthetic education, its outline of ^procedures, its description of 
criteria to assess student learning, and its general organization. 

2. The rest of the materials (films, 'puzzles^ * etc.) generated a highly 
positive evaluation from teachers in terms of their quantity, appearance, 
durertrHrt€y, and general usability.. 

3. When asked to indicate whether of not they would recommend the materials 
they taught to other teachers, the response was overwhelmingly positive. 

4. A clear majority of 'teachers using each set of materials indicated that 
their, students looked forward to each les5on, many with great excitement 

-5. There' were manj^ reports of a significant number of students engaging' iir 
self-^initidted activities, i.e., bringing package-relevant materials fro 
home, voluntarily working with the' materials between regular classes, 
raising questions not covered ii> the reg*ular activities, and trying to 
relate or generalize the content to other school subjects. 

6. A majority of students replying to the questionnaire rated their experiences ^ 
with the materials as "happy" or, "very happy". ones. 

7. Most students indicated &Hat they would enjoy having another package 
related to the topic they just studied. 

•8. For each set of mater^ials, a large majority of students indicated &hat 
^' thejj^felt they had learned something from the experience. 

9. For each set of materials, most students fe|t that the materials they had 
worked with looked ("really nice. * Large majorities also indicated that 
the vocabulary used^ in the packages was appropriate to their reading leveJ^_ 

t * ' 

Probably the most significant negative information to date regarding the materials 
is the seeming inability to shake many teachers from the widely held idea that ' 
aesthetic awareness can, only be taught by those who can perform or create in 
one or another arts arei* While the Aesthetic liducation Program materials 
recognize* the impprtant place of the specialist in arts education, there is 
strong evidence that further effort is needed to convince all teachers of the 
complementary roles of performance skills and perceptive abilities. ^ 

Two other studies were undertakerf as summative studies of the' materials but wete 
not completed because of an' alteration ^in the 'contract for FY 1974. This year, 
1975, will mark the cojnpletion of the development of * the Aesthetics ancf Creative 

/ io ' ■ ' 
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— Process series. As the behavioral, can-do goal's of the materials are stated 
primarily^ at the series level, the deleted ^tudy of this completed series was 
to becom^ the first large-scale test of the materials' ability to change the . 
way in which students deal with and react to the aesthetic dimension. A 
recently completed small scale study regarding this series indicates that 
appropriate changes are indeed occurring. 

Throygh this process of examining' both product and process at the short, 
intermediate, and long-term ^levels we hope to provide a comprehensive picture 
of aesthetic education as it must bevexaniined by those who will judge it. 

I-n the following section, three reports summarize the evaluation activities of 
the Aesthetic Education Program. - These three reports were originally published 
as articles in the Bulletin of the Council for Research in Music Education , 
Fall, 1975. In addition, a list of all evaluation report^, papers, an4 studies 
are inclyded. These represent the total evaluation effort of the Program — 
nearly a hundred documents on or about the evaluation of the Program's instruction- 
al materials and implementation strategies. ' 
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FORfvlATIVE EVALUATION IN THE 
AESTHETIC EpUCAT I OK PROGRAM 



One of the major concerns of this country's educational establishment is 
- the evaluation of the quality of instructional materials. Currently 
educators are becoming mpre aware of their responsibi I ity to discover; hpw„ 
well their instructional materials actually work. With the Cooperative 
Research Act of 1965 and the establishment of large-scale federally funded 
• curriculum projects, the question of the worth of the products. result i ng 
f rpm*curricul um projects came into focus^ This attention ushered in the 
age 'of' educational evaluation. ^ • 

For many years educators have used the term "evaluation" \h a number of 

« i 

ways/ For some, evaluation refers to the grading of students; fdr others 
it rrieans essentiaflly the same as measgrement. Still others equals eval- 
uaVion with traditional research design. Research focuses on the de'ter-^ 
minatfon of the presence or absence of a^ significant difference. Eval- 
uation, concerns itself not pnly^with discovering whether a difference e xists 
but also seeks to determine whether or not that difference is desirable. 
Evaluation the9rist Michael Scriven has obser^ved that "evaiuatiori Lonslsts 
of an assessment of merlt"~that is, appraising the worth of what is being 
evaluated. JhVs Is the definition of evaluation subscribed to by the 
Aesthetl^Educati on Program (AEP). Consequently, an underlying assumption 
of the Program Is that a competent evaluation of a currlculurn project >vi I I ^ 
take* cognizance 9f many criteria In reaching an assessment of merit, 

A second underlying assumpt Ipn^ hel d by CEMREL^s Aesthetic Education Program 

Is that evaluation designed to improve its rrtaterlals during the develop- 

^ment process Is essential to Insure a quality finished product. The AEP 

383 



instructional uiits evaluated- mainly to inprove the mate ri als then- 



se|ves dljring the dev^lopirent 'cycle. It Is. important to distinguish thfs 
ro^e of evaluation duHing the developmental process f^om evaluation aftec 
trfe process has been cbnpleted. Evaluation during the developrr^ts! process' 

f " 

with the major objective of improvi.ng a program is known as formative evaf- 
tiation. Evaluation of ja product after development is completed is defined 
symmative evalutlon.^A formative evaluation is more partisan th^ 9 
ummatiA^ evaluation. The latter brings external objectivity to the assess- 
ment of a program* s merii^ in comparison to'oTher programs or to no .program 
at ail.. Si^ce the major goal of evafuationjn the Aesthetic .Education 
Program is to improve the curriculum units, its role is primarily formative. 

A third assumption held by the AEP evaluation staff is that both product,^ 
* 

criteria and process xrriteria are of equal importance in conducting the 
formative evolution of instructicfinal units. By examining the learner 
behaviors produced as outcomes of the individual curriculum units (product 
criteria) as well as' the internal characteristics ai^d intrinsic worth of 
'''the c2>ntent of the materials (process criteria), evaluation can make informed 

suggestions as to what aspects of individual instructional urfits need re- 

> 

vision. While it is imporrant to" recognize the di^fference belireen product 
and process criteria, Jt .Is also essential to exarofhe both. 

A fourth position held by the evaluators which war-rants special emphasis, ' 
Is that It is important to assess merit'but equa/ly as Important to supply 
Information for decision making. The evaluation st^ff selects and presents 
information to the Program and makes subsequent recommendations on both< 
the status and the worth of the materials. I • ^ 

. 38A 



It IS, hcwever, the Program )<h i ch takes the evaluation staff's value. 
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judgenients and makes the final decisions. This rple is i?lictated large.fy 
by the place formative evaluation holds in the Program, 

The developfnept and implementation of any "oper^i.onaT^ modeJ for formative 
evaluation Is heavily influenced by the organizational structure of the ^ 
support source, the organizational structure underlying CQ^REL's Aesthetic 
Education Program places major emphasis on the development and implemen- 
tation of curriculum units. The. majority of "^he Program^s personnel, 
resources, and services are allocated to production of instructional units. ' 
Consequently, the evaluation staff performs a support/service role. While 
the actual evaluation procedures and judgements are arrived at indepen- 
dently of Program control,- the support/service role of the evaluation com- 
ponent^has both assets and liabilities. On the positive side, this i^'ole 
permits a relationship' ^between the evaluation and development staffs which 
Is cornpatible, inforjned, and mutual ly^ trusting and respectful. This, pos- 
Itive relationship insures ease of evaluation Imp^leifilht&t ion, inval UaB'te^' 
interchange of -^ideas', and a much higher probability of Program improvement 
based on objective informatioh. On the negative side, constant vigilance * , 
,1s required to guard against both a loss 'of ethical objectivity and 
Independence orjt the part of the evaluation staff, and a dangerous depen- 
dency, by the curriculum developers on the evaluators to help f<S|mulate 

r 

content, and, thus, become Inseparable from the development process. Thi^ 
♦relationship isespeclal ly delicate when merging the scientific world of 
evaluation with the experiential, philosophical world of the arts. and aes- 
thetlcs. In the Aesthetic Education Program, enphas*ls Is placed on' measur- 
Jng what can be measured as Opposed to super- Imposing strict behavioral 
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<*jepflves affenlible to neasureacent. Bece^jee student outcomes are the . 

focus In the e^'riy stages of developneot, it Is exjrremaly inportant fbr 

the evaluators to be^nvolved froa the onset to delicately promote the^ 
^ formulation of goals so that they can later be ineesured objectively^ Thus, 
*"the evaluation modef for the Aesthetic Education Pro^rain^c^l Is for drf- 

ferent object i.vjss and methodoiogies at each level of product devetc^nent. 

Eyaluat i on Mode 1 / 



The role evaluation plays exp*and$ ,as the products progress through the 
development and testjng cycld. C^sequ^ntfy, eval uation 'object J ves expand 
at each level, of developrrent as the Prograro progressively relinquishes 

■ -^r? ...... ' ■ 

control over thfi^ tTr^xtementati on of the materials. Hence, the role of eval- 
uation is one of increasing independence, control, and objective examin- 
ation. Figure I illustrates this progression and the changes in m^thod- 

♦ology wh id) accompany it. Thus, while the evaluator may act as a'n observer/ 
consul1"ant/f aci I i;tator on a given set ot materials during the early experi- 

Omental stage, at the second level of evaluation <1iothouse stage) she or he 
assumes the more objective role ot^observer/evaluator/judge.y Finally, at - • 
' ti^e. pilot Jevel of the evaluation, t'^e evaluator assumes, the stance of 

.researcher. This evaluation model produces a complex system of checks and 

•* ^ . 

» 

balances both, between evaluation and development, and between the three 

• .* ^ > ♦ 

stages of the evaluation component. 
Evaluation Procedures 

A) Prel imlnary Classroom Trials ^ C 

Prlor^to the first conpfete classroom trial of a set jot fleterlals ("hot- 
house"), a member of the evaluation staff aids the. deve loper fn Identify- 
ing those activities and rr?terlals which contain potential probl^ems. TlFite^^ 
are tVled out in the classroom wlfh small groups of children oV with •an 

15 ' • 
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entire clasfe, ctepen^^ing 'on the nature of the activity and the problems 
expected. At this stage It is usuaUy the developer rather th^n the teacher 
who directs the childrens work. The evaljuator>c§=S^rves these sessions and 
helps the developer analyze the children's behaviors for evidence of abi K 
ity to perfonn the tasks called for and to cofrprehend the underlying ac- 
cepts. At the same time, he or she observes the amount of interest and 
enthusiasm elicited by the materials. * ^ 

.At this time, the evaluator also examl^s the materials for logical sequenc- 
ing of concepts and carrier activities, clarity of learning objectives and 
teaching instructions, and appropriateness of the content and expected 
student outcocn^s for the developmental level of students in the target 
population. Also a major concern is how' tbe content of the unit fits 
conpeptualJy with the overall goals of the Program and, particularly, with 
the objectives of the series of which it is a part. Revisions f^eeded in 
the unit before a full classroom trial can be attempted are discussed and 
Incorporated imo ^he materials. Ideas for appropriate methods, of assess- 
ing student outcoroes are also dlscussed\and the evaluation team begins- 
preparing pfetotVpS/instruments for. .testing dujipg the hothouse trial of * 
the unit* • ^ • ' 

Vfhen the various elements of the set of materials — Teacher^s Guide, stOdent 
books, games, slide/tapes, card decks, etc. — have been revised and assembled 
Into the firsf complete draft of the Instructional unit, 'the developer 
"teaches" the unit to the entire staff at ^ •'/General Review." Suggestions 
and criticisms- are recorded by the hothouse. eVa I uator and become part of 
the data guiding the revision. At*thls time, the unit Is also sent out 
to a content expert not affiliated with the Program who Is asked to 
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criticize the set of materials on the following criteria: 

appropriateness of the unit forHt? intended age level ^ 

clarity of unit concepts^ and importance of these concepts for 
this age .levels * 

clari^ty and sequencing of untt objectives, and inportance of these 
objectives for this age J eve I, 

originality of the unit, 

teachability of ttie unit, ' . • " 

fair representation of minority^roups and wonren in unit materials, 

outstanding strong points and weak points, 

changes they would make if the unit were theirs* 

8) Hotiiouse Trial 



The next step in^the forjnative evaluation of the unit involves the system- 
atlc observation and description of a teacher and a group of students aa, 
they woiic through the complete set of materials* The teacher is given an 
opportunity to examine the Teacher*s Guide and materials and then to rr^t 
with the developer ancj the evaluator. The evaluator documents the teacher 
opTjiK«is and In^ressions of the unit at this tixne and any clarification 
needed from the" developer to suppjgment the*Guide» The priinary procedures 
used to* evaluate the unit at this stage are'agatn e^plainedi' / \ 

a» Every session during which the unit^is taught is observed 
> by a member of the eval'uatlori staff;* and usually/ the ^ 

developer* Their notes'ahq. supplerpented 'by a transcript 

' ' .... 
made from the tape recording of each session. 

* • 

^ r b* An In-depth interview Hs conducted with the teacher by tbe 

* 

evaluator upon completion of the unit. 
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During the initial classroom trial, the teacher does the actual teachi:ng 
or management of tJie set of materials; however, he or she raay call for 
assistance from the developer or the evaluator/observer when needed. The 

» 

observational method used during the hothouse^ phase of Aesthetic E<^*c3tlon 
Prograra riBteriais is based on the work of Louis M. Smith and William / 
Geoffrey Ijn thei r The ComoiexiTies of an Urtan C lags room known as ' 
"classroom ethnography. "2 While Smith and Geoffre/ mainly viewed- the class- 
room as a social system and focused their observation^, interpretations, 
and ainalyses in this light, the Aesthetic Education Program focuses obser- 
vations, interpretations, and analyses "on the educationaltransact ions broughl 
about by a particular set of materials in a classroom situation. Obs^rva- • 
tlon tecKniqoes are not without di-sad vantages. For example^ the presence 
of the observer may influence the behavior of the subject's in the situation. 
Systematic observation is also second-hand and depends upon the skill ana 
objectivity -of an observer who, being humaa, may have inherent biases. But 

. these faults ar^ easily outweJghed by t/>e advantages— primaVi ly that the re- 
'cording of the behavior occurs simultan^usly with its occurrence. Many 
other evaluative techniques depend entirely on re't respective repprfs on 

• ^human behavior by the subjects .under study. These csutjjects, who are 

frequently very young children, are oft^n unable to report appropriately 

or Can do so only in a reflective mood* in j^hich they are detached from the 

. ' ^ . \- ' . ' 

factors which inf li/ence what they would do or say fn the actual situation. 

Filming or videotaping classroom sessions, while providing maximum Objec- 
tivity, rerhainsvan expenslv^s and unwieldy process ancJ fs considerably more 
Intrusjve than a human observer who tends to become "part of. the scenery" 
after a short period of time. Since such factors as recall, detac^)ment, ' • 
and Intrusiveness may s'ignff Icantly distort other methods of assessing 
classroom transactions, systematic observation remains the technique best 
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surfed for gathering formative data regarding Aesthetic Education Program 
rnaterfals during the early stages of their development- 

• As they oonplete the teaching of the unit, teachers are asked to.fi II out 

*. • • " ♦ 

a questionnaire about .their e>5>erlences with the materials. * The topics 

s 

^ covered in this questionnaire are: ' — . 

(1) ^ the nuffber of students taught, their grade and ability level, 

(2) the teaching schedule for the unit, 

(3) . the average ti^, spent in preparation and teaching <^f the 

lessons, 

(4) the amount of assistance required to teach the unit (If any), • 

(5) the teacher's educational background, teaching experience, 
and. Involvement in the arts, 

(6) the teacher's c^inions about the various componenets of the 
unit, 

(7) the teacher^5 impressions about student reaction to the uikjt. 

The information obtained is then used by the evaluatibn staff to structure 

a final in-depth ihterview with the (teacher. Before the interview it is 

explained to the teachers that the! r -opinions Will gdide the revision of' 

the unit, and they are encouraged to be candid. The teachers are niade 

aware that the Interviewer Ts, a member of the evaluation staff and has had 

QO roJe In the development writing of the set of materials* Transcripts 

of the Interview^ are analyzed and the comments, categorized according to 

the following topics: Initial reaction to the unit, suggested grade hevel, 

♦ 

suggested teaching pattern, opfn(on of teacher* s guide, content, materials, 
student reaction to the materials, and perceived. effects on students, 
fnformatlon fs also 'collected- from the teacher on the ful lowing variables: 

• • .... ; ■ 
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neighborhood aruJ type of family served by school; physical faci Hties of 
the school and classroom; student scores on I .Q. and reading ^ests; the 
teacher's educational experience, teaching styl-e, interest In the arts, 
and attitude toward aesthetic education. 

Ideally/ the site chosen for this initial classroom trial should represent 
average conditions with respect to the teacher's invoLvement with the arts, 
socioeconomic status, and class size. In practice, such an "ideal*' site 
is sometimes not* aval lable when needed. When ^uch a situation occurs, care^ 
ful attention is given to the selection of the subsequent pilot test sites 
so tfiaf the potential sour<^of bias introduq^d by the at>)^)ical factor is 
couflte r^ba 1 an ced. 

Prototypes of evaluation instruments, which will be used later at the pilot 
stage, may be tested with the hothouse class, providing data pertinenr to 
both assessing student outcomes of the hothouse trial and. for refining the ^ 
testing instruments and procedures themselves. Additional evaluatfon infc"- 

• ( ' 

{nation Is derived from Informal discussions with the teadier during the 
teaching of the units, from the j.udgments of the developer, and f rom *ana lysis 
of any stud^at-prpducts resulting from the unit activities. 

The hothouse eyaluator collects and analyzes thils information for the 

formal hothouse report whjch focuses the dat-a'cb) le'cted on the foHowing 

' ' • ' ^ 

concerns:* , ' . * . ^ ^ 

a. the nature of the student/teacher interact idn with the'various * 
■ comppnent-s if the package, 

b. , the design and everyday usability of/ the materlaf^, ! 

c. the ability of studisnts to dernonstrSte the behaviors desired 

^'by the developer ^ 
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d. unanticipated con-gitiye, affective/ oc social student outcorres^ . 

e. needed revisions^ 

.f. evaluation techniques which may be usefuU at later stages of 
the development and testing cycle. 

1 ' . 

For a set of materia'ls to move on into the third (pilot) stage of testing^ 

the information obtained from the hothouse trial must demonstrate effectivel 
that the unit either fulfills the following criteria or can do so success- 
fully after the suggested revisions have" been incorporated. 
These criteria are: 

a* The teacher was able to comprehend the content and instructional 
procedures of the instructional unit and implement them success- 

' fully in most activities. ^' 

b. The content and instrucrional procedures had a positive ef^fect on 
the behavior and interaction'of the children and th^ teacher. 
, ^ c. The materials associated with the un:t are adequate to their task 
pedagogical ly and in j-helx design and construction. 

As the unit is being revised^ the evaluation staff prepares for the pilot 
testing of the materials. Instruments used ^o assess student ou comes at 
the hothouse trial are'revised and refined. Weaknesses observed in the 
materials during hothousing may call for additional process evaluation 
during the pi lo|^ trials to insure that the changes made have Indeed elimi- ~ 
nated tbe observed difficulty. On the other hand,, the discovery of 
unanticipated positive. outcomes resulting frofrTthe hothouse trial may 
necessitate the creation of entiVely new Instruments. 
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C) Pi lot Trials 

The pilot trials represent the final testing phase In the formative eval- 
uation of Aesthetic Education Prc^ram materials. Based on.th^ir results) 
the evaluation staff recommends that a set of materials should be revised 
for publication or recycled through any or all stages of the development 
cycle. This judgement is based on tte ability of the materials to rreet 
both process and product criteria. Although the data generated to deter- 
mine accomp I ishment of these criteri a overlap in evaluation procedures^ an 
atterrpt is made io make is 'Tine a distinction as possible between the two. 
Pilot tryouts are also conducted at three sites representing diverse 
socio-e*conomi c levels and ethnic groupings so that any evidence of bias 
due to these factors can be uncovered at this time and appropriately 
remedied. 

Consequently^ the design of the pilot trials is the most rigorous ant5 the 
most comprehensive of the three evaluation stages. The evaluation design 
at the pilot level encompasses much more than a typical research desiga. 

Process Methodology . - • 

>• " 

Process variables are examined usiRg a variety of data-gathering devices. 

ft 

Teachers evaluate Individual activities through the use of quest'onnaires 

^ ■ • 

and checklists imbedded itno teacher* s guides. Structured teacher inter- 
vlews^ and sometimes student interviews, uncover. speci fig problems en- ' 
countered In implenrentatlon .and/or unanticipated effects the materials may 
produce. Random spot observations, mainly aimed at determining the degree 
of Implementation In rej^t^oajto-student outcomes^ offer process ipfor- 
n(atlon as a side, benefit* Outside experts again review the materials on 
a. variety of issues and provide suggestions for revisions. ^ . 



Product or "Pay Off" t'fethodoloqy ' « 

The aspect of thS pilot evaluation design focusing on product variables 
\s the most risorous cocnpdnent of the pilot trials. The typical pre- 
te$t/postt est /control group design does not account for differences in 
quality- and degree of implementation. In^addltionu to determining how., 
student entry characteristics (includlYig background variables and pre- 
test scores) and teacher characteristics affect implementation of the 
units) the A£P pilot design makes it possible to relate student perfor- 
mance on outcome measures to how well the unit was implemented. This 
design is illustrated in Figure 2. Variables which remain fairly constant 

across curriculum units are teacher characteristics and characteristics 

/' 

describing' the degree of imp lementation. Student characteristics includ- 

« 

ing background variables, entr/ behaviors, and outcome measures are 
tailored to the goals and objectives of each curriculum unit. With this 
design It is possib^e to attribute different student outcomes to specific 
variables qutsice the treatment, but, in addition the evaluator can also 
determine how specific factors within the implementation affect student 
outcomes 
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Figure 2 

Evaluation Design 
Measuring Achievement 
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A. Student Characteristics, 

The determination of student entr^ behaviors and the phoic^ of which 
background variables will \>e examlfled is large'ly dependent on the nature 

of the content and objectives of fne curriculum unit bei-ng evaluatecj. 

hi ' ' ^ 

1 ■ ' ' 

A kindergarten-f i rst grade unit eq^t^led Part and Whole in which students 

are encouraged to distinguish the J/arious p.arts which make up a whole ^ 

♦ 

work of art w^i 1 1 serve as an example. The unit usBS exemplars drawn 
primari ly f rem the visual arts. Hence, it was felt that visual percep- 
tion was the significant student behavior to be examined in the evaluation 
of this set of materials.. Since such factprs as age, sex, and ethnic 
background have been shown to influence the nature of a child^s visual 
perception, these data were col lected on each student using the unit. Stu-- 
dent background variables are gathered from school and class-room records 

and by empir'ical observation. 

• - ' I - 

In testing the Pairt and Whole unit, two measures of visual perception were 

used to determine the entry and exit characteristics of the students^. The 

ren^s Embedded Figures. Test (CEFTX is a standardized, individually, 

administered embedded figures test for ages five to twelve developed by Karp 

and Kbnstadt. An in-house instrument, the Visual Part /Whole Test, was 

designed i'O measure the child^s ability to, correctly' Identify ^ among 

several alternatives, the part taken fnom a- whole picture. This measure 

Was also Individually, administered and consisted of subscores on proper- 

tloa, color, pattern, shape .and part/wholel Incorrectly chosen alternatives 

were held constant on'*all but one of the four dimensions. Thus when a chi'ld 

incorrect Iy1 dent i fied a. picture part, it could be determined In which 

of thtf .five -areas he seerrfed t(> have difficulty. 



B. Jeactter Characteristics 

The. teacher variables typlcaMy examined for all units are: y.ears of * 
teaching experience, t^vel of education; arts experience; attitudes 
toward aesthetic education; and prior experience with AEP and otbpr Jearri- 
ing packages. These data are obtained from a teacher questionrraire. 



C* Factors Affecting iTOlementatioo . 

Information on irrplementation variabl.es is obtained during unannounced 
random classroom observatrons, A trained esfeluator /observer using a 
checklist of implementation variables rated on a 5 point pcaf'e gathers 

'T'be implementation data. These observations usually take place on an 
average of txice a week or 12-15 times during a 6-8 week unit. The 
implementation variables which are examined are listed on the sample pilot 

.observation fonn^;presented beldw. * ^ • 

Implementation Variables; ' ' . 



a) 0 

b) 0- 

- c) 0 

« 

d) 0 

e) 0 

f) 0 

- g). 0 ' 
h) 0- 
I) 0 



2 3 4 Quality of classroom discussion. 

2 3 4 Teacher preparedness for. this activity 

2 3 4 Correct following of procedures from Teacher's Guide 
(management, sequencing, etc.) 

2 3 4 Amount of teacher/student interaction. ^ 

2 3 4 Quality of te^cher/st^jdent interaction. 

2.3 4 Proper use of materials as outlined in Teacher's Guide^ 

2 3 4 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



Teacher Variable^.; 
j) 0 I 2 3 4 



Clarity of presentation to students. 
Amount of transfer to other subjects. 
Amount of activity covered* 



Amount of positive reinforcement given to students 
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k) 0 I 2 3 4 "Teacher af fect/enthusfasm towards the lesson. 
* ' - * *^ 

* ' f) 0 I 2 3. 4^ Teacher effectiveness in malntaimng student attention. 

• * f 

m) 0 \ 2 3 4 Teacher effectiveness In eliciting student response. 

student Variables : ^ 

rr) .0 I '2 '3 4 Student interest/affect toward the lesson. . 

.o) 0 I 2 3 4 Student unSerstanding of activitiy's concept(s)» 

*- • 

p) 0 j --2 3 4. Percent of students actual fy Involved^ ^ ^ 

*■ 

^ ^Rating Guide 

0 = V^ry poor to bad (O-ZOj) 

1 = Inadequate T20-40J) 

2 = -Adequate (40-60?) 

3 = Good (60-8055) 

4 = Very good or excellent .(80-IO05() ^ 
D. Student Outcomes .. . , 

Student outcorres are determined by*using a detailed process of analysis 
'which takes into account all the. measurable student entry characteristics, 

r ^ 

tea^Aer diaracteri sties, and factors affecting unit implementation in the 

classroom. 'Bothpra^and post measures as, well as criterion-referenced 

rrpasurea are developed specifically for the curriculjjpi unit and administered 

fol lowing termination of .the unit :n the classroom. The Part/Whol-e eval- 

* »• ■ 

uation is a good i I l^istration of this process. All students recef^ing the 

unit of instruction were pre-tested and post<.-tested using the CEFT and 

the Visual Part/Whole test. O^ntrol groups were also tested pre and po4t. 

Variances due to •age, sex, aod race were accounted for. Also accounted 

for were variances due to differences between stuo'ents and between classes . 

V 

as determined by pre^test scores. .A third set of scores adjusted for 
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these variances were then Rested sj^nif leant differences b&lveen 
treated students- and their matched controls. IShile this first analysis 
appeared to uncoyer no significant dTfferences, when the degree of-inplemen 
tatlon variolas was regressed onto the treated groups^ class mean score,. 
It was found that there was a significant difference when the instructional 
unit received a high IfTplem^tatlon. When It was poorly Imp jemented, the 
treated, students' scores were lower than those of the controls- The wide 
range in degree of impteTOntatton arong the three treated groups was mask- 
ing the real "effects of the materials. 

The pre-and post-testing of the control groups also allowed the evaluator 
to get an estimate of reliability on the in-house measure. 

In summation, the pilot trials of* aesthetic education materials examine the 
ability of the instructional unrts to meet both the process criteria as 
well as -the product criteria wHid) the Aesthetic Education Program has 
determined for sach'set of Instructional materials. 
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Sogcary 

The ef farts of an evaluation component In C£3^L's Aesthetic Education 
Prograra are primarily formative, that is, directed toward the Itr^rove- 
rae.nt of the ind-ividual units, of instruction during their development. As 
a result, evaluation activities are Incorporated Into the development 
^process at every stage to- provide the currl'culum deveIoper$^vith t|e^ 
fntiBdiate and continoiis feedback they need for effective <Jecision making. 
Figure 3 diagrarrs this intertwining of evaluation with developmental 
procedures as they occur chronologically. 

"A evaluation model delineating the objectives and methodologies used at 
each level of product development vas presented and explained. Briefly, 
these stages were preliminary classroom trials, 'hothouse trial "and pMot 
trials. The corresponding methodologies employed by the" evaiuarhon staff 
at each stage are participant obsen^tion, nonTp^arfTcipant observation 
(case study) and quasi -experimental design. "ITie specif ic procedures used 
and the data re-suiting from each stage were ajso described and include 
provisions for systematic feedback from teachers and students, the 
of formal Instrumentations designed to assess specific student outcomes, 

'and the counsel of content experts indepeadent of the Prpgram. At key 
paints In the development process these 'data, cofiplle.d, analyzed and. 
Interpreted by the evaluation staff, are reviewed by the total staff. 
Depending on the magnitude of the problems uncovered In the evaluation 
of the materials at these points and the projected ease with which they 
can be solved, the unit may be revised and advanced to the next, stage of 

"development, revised and routed back for further testing, or discontinued. 
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Footnotes 

I, Michael Scrlven, quoted in Evaluating Instruction by.W. James Popham 
(Englewood C|^iffs, New Jersey, Prentice^Hal 1 , Inc., 1973, p. 10). • , 

a. Louis H. Smith and William G&offrey, The Corolexities of an Urtan 
Classroom, (New York, New York, Holt, Rinehart and-Winston, Inc., 
1968.) . ■ ■* 

3. Patricia Thuerrrau and EI ieen Buseman, Part and Wh ole: Pilot Evaluation. 
^ J- — ^ Report (report in progress:) • ^ 



4. (The method of analysis and utilization of implementation data at the 
p'^Hot stage is based on the work of Roberts!. Aess, formerly Evaluation 
Specialist for C£I'.?EL's Language and' Thinking Program. 



Source Materials ^ 

1 Patricia Thuemau and Betty Hal I A Plan for t he Hothouse Evaluation 
of Aesthetic Education Program f-teterials , (unpublished paper prepared 
for C£MREL-"s National Advisor/ Committee, April, 1974). 

2 Albert LeBlanc, A Plan for the Pilot Evaluation o f Aesthetic Education 
*■ Materials, (unpublished paper prepared' for CEVi^EL's National Advisory 

Committee, April, 1974.) 

3 Wlllinm I weight anH Rf^h^rt J. Hess. Criteria Acauisi tfon for Product 
Advancement: A Multistage Model for Evaluation, (St. Ann, Missouri, 
CEMREL, Inc., 1973.) 
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THE ROLE OF RESEARCH IN THE 

AESTHETIC EDXATIOTJ PROKIAM ^ 
From the start of the Aesthetic Education Progr&n, the staff has been cofmitted 
to the idea that a research component had. to be- an int^ral ^art of the curri- 
culum dpvelopm^t process. In practice, the commitment has led to a .variety of 
"functions for research. First, early W\ the Program's hi story, ^there was an 
extensive review, analysis, and classification of existing and relevant research 
In aesthetic education. Secondly, existing research — in child developmen^t^ 
in creativity, in learning theory—has been used by the Aesthetic Education 
.Program developers to resolve barsic curriculum issues and to helo structure 
particular activities. The third type, of research activity is -carried on by 
evaluators wno develop instruments to measure srudent achievement as a result 
of work with a given set of curriculum materials. Finally, there has been an 
ongoing program of research on the program itself — its effects on teachers and 
students and the problems- of implementatSon, This last type of research is. 
discussed in the "Overview" that begins the Evaluation and Research section of 
this report. The nature and purpose of the first three types of research 

within the Aesthetic Education Program is explored in this article. 
. ■ * ' 

Review of Research \^ Aesthetic Education 
# 

^One of the first research efforts in the Aesthetic Education Program was an 

extensive Review and Index to Research Relevant to Aesthetic Education, 1900- 

1968 undertaken by Thomas J. Johnson. The purpose of' the review was: 

...to presen-f^'^a^r overview of the ''state of the aprt," to provide a 
reliable and useful summ ary of the res earch^ ind ings, knowledge, 
and tests that are available arid to develop an index to these 

research studies that wotj44ygive researchers, principals, teachers, 

curriculum supervi sors,ajfQr other educati.onaf personnel ready 
access to any information relevant. . .aesthetic education.^ . 




Such a review %ould be helpful, then, not only to curriculum developers wtthl 
-the ^esthetic Education Program, b^ut to the general educational community. 
It could serve as a source of data useful to school persorrriel « they made 
decisions as to the type of education children would re^^ivp/ 

Johnson produced a Review and Index of Research in four fields relevant to 
aesthetic education — creativity, literature, film, and educational media. 
Each was published in e separate vol^e. htone of these undertakings was a 
mere lining of_fi2ti<^ing research but was, instead, an attempt to "provide 
a sui tab I ^'Conceptual framework for interpreting the findings of the 
individual studies. . .provide insight into the cumul ati ve 'knowledge' in the 
area."^ To fulfill these purposes, Johnson deve lopejj^^t^gj^y systems for 
eath of the fields he surveyed^. These, systems a,r:€ 

The studies concerned with creativity, literature, and film were categorized 

according to Independent Variable Parameters --those the experimenter 

conyolled and manipulated. Subject Parameters~th6 qualifications and 

"chgr^cteri sTTcs^f subjects participating in the experimental situation 

which effect ((Sow they react, and Dependent Variable Parameters or , outcome 

mAsures in the experimental situation. Further, the studies were classified 

as fol lows: . . ^ 

Type I: If all three clashes of topics are tr:eated;simul taneously 
in a research study, it can be classified -as Type I. In 
tttis type of study, one or more .stimulus dimensions are varied, 
subjects are randomly assigned to treatments, (or relevant 
characteristics of ' the subjects involved in^the stfjdy form 
a basis for stratification) and the variation in one, or more 
of their responses is observed. This research paradigm 
represents the classical type of empirical study in which an 
•independent variable is carefully manipulated and the response, 
or dependent variable, is subsequently measured. 

Type II: If only response-resppns^ relatfonships are considered in a 
study, it can be classified as Type II. -In this type o-f 
• research the correlation .between two responses is Investigated, 
and stimuli related to the responses are- not systemat Icaj ly 
varied. 
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Type !H: If only .aspects of subject characteristics and their response^ 
are considered, the study can be classified as Type IIU In 
• • this ty^e of study, the relationship betvfeen certain subject 

characteristics and certain responses is the manifest objective . 
of the research, and no systeratic variation of any stimulus 

^ dimension Is rep resetted • 

■? ' ' ' . 

* * 

Type IV: Articles which do not readily f-it into any of the above three 
types can be placed in Type IV, These articles are generally 
theoretical in nature, although they may focus on methodolo- 
gical discussion and its measurement, (p, 19 Creativity Index) 

The classification system for the media survey was somevrhat different and will 

be e)q)lained below.- For all the Reviews, the intentfon was to provide a 

format which would a I low curriculum developers and school personnel to compare 

and interrelate the large ntmibers of studies. Doing so involved divising 

sub-categories which ap pllpd tn ^^a r^ f ii> 4-d surveyed, 
\. 

Creativity: Johnson, from his review of the studies on creativity, developed 
a format of classifications which allowed him to group the studies in a 
coherent and conceptually sensible form. There were five independent 
variable parameters identified. These included such items as general 
sensofY stimulation (e.g., visual, auditory, kinesthetic); art forms and 
products; iubject matter concepts; and the order and organization of the 
stimuli. Johnson also categorized the "studies according to both the task 
the subjects were asked to perform and the nature of the experimental grouo. 
The latter set of sub-Jbtegories included the structure. and cohesiveness of 
the group an^ the Intel I ig^nce^'^ocio-econcmic stattp, and educational . 
levels of its members. Finally, the dependent or outcome variables formed 
the basis of classification. Such variables included the productivity and 
originality of the experimental group, cognitive achievement, and affective 
changes in the group. 



Johnson constructed parallel sub-category systems for the areas of film and 
lltera+ure* In aach review, the four sets of categories (Independent 
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variables, t^sk group, and dependent variable pararneters) were placed on a 
set of matrices/ A curriculum deveJoper or consumer can readily find studies 
relevant to his/her problem by reading tlie matrices ami then using the Ihdex^ 

Media: After surveying th'e^ literature of research on media, Johnson 

developed a scheme for the Index which was different from that used in the \ 

. other indices. As with the other fields, it wa's the nature of the research 

which dictated the classification scheme. For media, the studies included 

in the Index fell into two categories: I) research studies,, describing the 

results of experimental manipulation of variables involved in instruction, 

and 2) theoretical studies,^ interpreting and summarizing empirical data or 

doing -guide I i nes for practice or' research. His rationale for the division 

and his sub^categories were: 

In attempting to review and summarize the research studies relevant 
to media,, three factors seem to be predominant. First, the topic 
area or content of the ;5tudy is important; secondly the media ^ 
treatment varied is^ important; and thirdly the nature of the 
response of the 'subject which is observed is important. 

If a listing' is made of aM topics of instruction in grades K-12 
and of all metJia employed in edudatipn and educational research, 
along with a workable taxonomy of subject, responses, these th^ee 
listings may be .treated as separate dimensions, and studied 
located in this three-d'^men^ional matrix according to their 
content. The location of studies in this manner will not only 
provide a necessary framework for a listing of findings but in 
itself may reveal some of the Interrelationships among the* 
studies, and indicate the amount of research idone in various 
areas. ^ , ' ■ 

The classif faations, as outlined above, will be: I) media, 2) subject"" ar^a, 
and 3) response area. Since each of these-areas is essentially independent 
of the others, they may be combined and necomblned in a* large number of ways 
to provide a reasonably concise and flexible method of presenting both'the 

4 

distribution of. the studjes and a suTnmary of their findings. Classif icatlons - 
seemed necessary (lowever, since few articles In th^s class are so detailed, 

as to treat ohiy a specific media, subject area, or response.^ ^ 

* *• ■ 
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Suptrimposed over the ebove classKication Is a classification of theoretical 
types- That Is, studies. ere classified as elther4 I) med^a theory articles, 
2) reviews and bibliography articles, or 3) tests and me?^u^ent artj 
These theoretical classes are f[rst separated, then a fted'ia^ubject organi- 
' zatlon^ Is imposed witTiin eac^ class^?** i ' - 

The Reviews of Research relevant to aesthetic education were, then, exhaustive 
surveys of studies undertaken in the areas of .creativity, literature, film, ■ 
and media. Instead of simply listing the available studies, the goal was 
to (develop an index which would be a service to those whose interest m 
research was not academic—to thos^who intended to use research studies as 
• a basis*for Informed curricular and instruct ionaj decisions) The classifi- 
cat4orr schemes developed by Johnson were intended to allow ease of comparisons, 
of drawing relationships among studies,' and of locating thQ studies whlcb 
would be most appropriate* in the ^1 utlon^pf a'partlcular instructional or 
curricular prol>lem. • - 

» • y ' ' ' 

Use of Exis^i-n^ Research in Currrculum Development 
in the Aesthetic Education Program . - 

The development of curriculum materials in tr.e Aesthetic Education Program 

Woceeds from a rationale concerning the role of aesthetics in the education 

.of children (Madeja and Kelly).^ That rationale, » serves as what Walker 

(1971), calls a "platform" which "incfudes an idea of what is and a vision , 

of what ought to be, and these guide the curriculum developer in determining 

what he should do to 'realize his' vision."^ But the platform does not amwer 

the developers' questions about whether a topic is appropriate- for a giyen 

age group of children or about how activities should be structured. Within 

the Aesthetic Education Program, evaluators and researcher^ haVe' worked with 

f ' s 

developers to use existing re$earch in'chlld development, learping, and 

.creativity as a basis for "making Informed choices. Two examples of the 
utilization of research In the development process are described below— one 
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Involving the choice of an* appropriate topic and the other concerning the use 
of the literature on creativity to activities* - ' 

The Time Box ; The first group X)f instructional units in the Aesthetic 

Education Program, written for kindergarten and fi^st-grade children, deals 

w.lth "Aesthetics in the Physical WorJd." It includes sets of materials 

introducing students to the physical and aesthetic properties of J ight, 

motion, sound, and space and engaging them in "aesthetic encounters". with 

these properties. Originally, the series was to Include a parallel unit 

on time, but both. eva luat ion of prototype materials and*a, review of existing 

research in chiljj development led to the ^cpncl usion that the, concept itself 

was inappropriate for ^uch young cKildren. The decfs^^n, then, was to 

elimfnate the uni^t^from the series. The research used to inform this decision 

Is summarised b^low.' ' . . • ' , . * 

* < * • ' • ^ 

Anyone concerned with what concepts are appropriate to teach young children, 
. what ^concepts th^y are developmental!^ able to grasp, must attend to ihe 
work of Pfaget, who calls the period prior to ^bput age seven ihe^^re- 
opjeratfonal stage. At this point, a chi fd^s $et of images is not coordinated 
"At the ages gf four and five, chi Idren sti 1 1 hdve difficulty in.a»;rang ing 
a ^series of symbo'ls. , . iri-fo a simple time sequence..." (Thuernau, 1373).^ 
Since The Time Box unit was designed to introduce children to both physical, 
psychological, and aesthetic aspects. of time, the conceptual base wasj^pl^. 
.Plaget was. cited to document that the objectives of the unit* were beyond *t>je. 
grasp of fivQ-*and six-year-old children: 



Grasping time is tantamount to freeing oneself .ffom the' preserif, . 
to transcending space by a mobile effort. I.e., by reVerslble 
operations. To follow «time along the simpig and IrreverslbJe - * 
CQurse of events is simply to live it without taking cognizance . 
of It. - To know )t, on the other hanjj, ls*to retrace It l.n eltfier 



direction. Rational time is therefore reversible, whereas empirical 
time is irreversible and the fonner cannot embrace the latter unless 
this fundamental- contrast is fully taken into account. Hence, it ■ 
Is easy to understand why young children have ;Jifficulty in handling 
temporal concepts.^ 

» • ^ in 

Another study cited In the evaluator.'s summary of research was by Ames. 

.Thuernau's summary of the study was: ' - 

Ames <I946) combined observatipnal procedures arKj standard questioning 
. to depict the development of time concepts In children from eighteen,, 
months to eight years. This ttorough investigation provides the roost 
comprehensive data available concerning the emergence of concepts or ■ 
the past, present, future, age, time of day, calendar units, and the 
ywelatlonship between representations of duration and order. In 
connection with the levels of time conceptual i zatipn, the child 
^ f jps^ responds to "soon" as the time concept at eighteen months by 
waiting; he uses the phrase at twenty-four monthsr^nd at forty-two 
months he can answer a question with the concept. ChTldren's time 
concepts proceed from the specific to the general or from the concrete 
to the abstract, with a gradual reduction in the frequency of in- 
accurate tenses and inappropriate temporal expressions. Ames noted 
that considerable individual differences appear within any^ level of 
age and intelligence in children's use and comprehension. of temporal 
concepts. Many have 'an excellent picture of the.ir tempora.l world 
^nd effectively employ time v.-ords from a very early age; others never 
seem to attaifi a clear understanding of time concepts and are only 
vaguely oriented in this sphere. These individual differences 
enmhasize different rates of maturation that may repTOduce a 
peVmanent handicap in terms of intellectual efficiency and social 
adjus-fment. In spite of these important-individual differences, 
Simes observed systematic anjd consistent patterns of growth and 
inaturation. Words Indicating the "present appear first, followed by 
presentations of the future and finally, those indicating the past. 
■^Thus, "today" at twenty-four months precedes "tomorrow" at thirty 

^ months, which, in turn, precedes the "yesterday" of thirty-six 

•nonths. Mastery of the time concept's necessary for bomprehensi ve ^ 
orientation does not appear all at pnce, but Involves several leveir^ 

. of attainment. First the chil'd can respond by waiting, then he uses 
. the wprdTtrt^then he can correctly answer questions deal ins with 
tfiS^ceptr Chi Ijjren repor^ the time at which an event occurred in 
terms of a speci-f ic activity before they give an actual clocS^time. 
Similarly, individual time, wortjs are used spontaneously in relation 

- ^ a specific context before they are generalized. Words- which 
'imply duration and not just order usually appear nd^sponer than • 
thl*rty-slx months./As regards general conventional divisions of 
'time the Chi IQ discrihvinates morning from afternoon at fouc. years, 
but does not cormiunicatd^ about clock time until about age-seven. 
This seven-year-old has reached an Important level from the stand- 
DOlnt of readiness to employ other conventional tlm6^ concepts such 
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as the knwierfge of moreths and seasons, and by eight he. can con- 
ceptual rze the year and the day of the faonth. The days of the week 
are«ni®ed correctly by five and the months unfold several years 
later.- This study vindicated that children can correctly Identify 
bedtime et five, while suppertime, ticne of awakening, schooltlme 
and the onset of afternoon are Identified at abSuf six year's. 
Children can designate their age by three, the time of tjieir next 
birthday^by four, and how old they will be next by five* A 
detailed developmental schedule is available in the origTnal 
reference- ' - j 



The Survey of 'the 1 iterature concer-ning child development and its relatior^htp 

+o understand i ng c6ncepts of temporal iry led Thuernau to conclude: 

As a result of these findings it seems premature to af'^es^^ learning 
in relation to time before a'ge seven. Between seven and eight, 
children begin to respond readily to temporal teaching and-begin 

/the long, slow process of developing their capacfi7 for the accurate, 
and precise appreciarion, perception, and comprehension of time. 
. Younger children overestimate^t ime to a^greater extent then older ^ 
* children and adults.^^ 

Existing research made it. clear that it was inappropriate to introduce t'ime as 
a physical ^nd aesthetic concept to the children who were receiving Intro;^ 
ductions to space, light, and motion. While there may have been a logic to 
the l^nclusion of time In the first Aesthetic Education Program series, it was 
psychologically and pedagogical ly unsound.. Consequently, the Aesthetic 
Education Program staff made the decision to erjjminate this instructional unit 
from the series.- ^ ■ 

The example of the elimination oT The Time Box from the curriculum is 
significant because the basis of the decision underlines the role of existing 
research in the development process>» It is perhaps more important to look . 
'at the case In which research said, in effect, to developers that their ^rst 
"hunch" about what should be In^ series was wrong than at the Instances in 
which the developers Ideas were supported by research. It Is, after all, 
difficult to let go of an Fdea, and. In fact^ the original plan for the series 
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made .sense in relation to the '•platform. " The case of The^time Box , however, 
makes it clear that npt only must the Aesthetic Education Program currlculura 
fit tbe platform, but it must be both teachable and learnabfe. Using the 

existing lltehatute on cWld development and learning ena>fes curriculum 

■■*» 

developers to make 'informed' decisions, . 

Structuring Activities: The Aesthetic Education Program's corajitment to 

presenting content and materials appropriate to children and to the ar^a of 

aesthetics has led to the use of existing research as a basis for making 

curriculum (Visions regarding specific activities as. well as general 

approaches to the content. One of the objectives of the /festhetic Education 

Program curriculum, an i?nportant plank in the platform, was not only f or ^ 

students to understand cpgnJtiyely the creative process, but through the study 

of the arts to develop their o*n creative abilities. As a result, Getzels' 

researc^i^^ onW-eative thinking amKproblem solving was used in detefTning the 

structure of activities within sets of materials, 

• * • * • 

Getzels draws a distir»ction betwe'en presented <the problem is' given) and 

/ ■ ■ 

discovered (the problem exi.sts but must be^idenfif led ty the learner) problems^. 
^According to him, "much. . .creative thought is real ly.. .discovering problemsl"^^ 
That .Is, creativity In learnetrs.fan be enhanced not only by presenting them 
with problems and asking for "creative" solutions to them, but by developing 
materials which push children toward using their creativity In discovering a 
problem itself. . " 

* Creative problem, identification is one thread which runs through the Aesthetic 
EducatFon Program curricu I urn" materia Is. For example. In Part and Whole 
students are asked to look carefUlly at the coyer of their booklet and try 
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to defermloe what the picture shows ♦ The picture itself Is structured to 
illustrate th^ concept "A whole is made up of parts^" but the first dfs-' 

cussion encx^urages children to discover that as a problem. Similarly, In' 

I* 

The Ft Inynaker , stud^ts are presented, both In photographs and words, with 
different sequences of the sarne events so they can discover the problem wh.ich 
film editing addresses. 




Another concept borrowed from the l.'iterarure on oreativity which has-been 

used in the Aesthetic Education Program curriculum is that of "divergent 

thinking." Divergent thinking is contrasted to "converaent rhinkina" and 

..♦pertains to new information that is minimally determined by The 
known inforration. . ♦ in the one (convergent), the requirement, is for 
a single already ascertained right response, in the other (divergent) 
a variety of responses involving "fiuency," "f le><*ibi lity," 
"or iginal i ty,"^and "elaborarion" may be called for.^^ 

Concern for developing and r^arding children's ability to think divergently 
runs throughout the Aesthetic Education Program curriculum. In Creating "Word 
Pictures students are encouraged to create new ^nd original cc^bTnations of 
adjectives and nouns — e.g., "rainbow milk." The game which is the core 
activity in Constructing Dramatic Plot presents students with cards, such'as 
^'characters," which give them minimal information. They are then asked to 
construct a plot. A final example offered of the encouragement of divergent 
thin'king within the curriculum comes from The Visual Artist . In that set of 
materials, students choose cards Jabelled "Things I See," 'Things I Know," 
and "Things I Imagine," each wlth^a few cues on them. They are to create' 
"a Kork of art" based on these cues. The, variety of ideas executed by 
children for all these activities has Indicated that it Is possible^ 
encourage creative and divergent thought. 
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Finally^ the classification of types of problems developed by L. Libby^^ 
and cited in Getzels*^^ served as the underlying structure for the activities 
in Arranging Stands with l^gnetic Jepes >, Libby's taxohocny is: 

1. The problejn is given (is known) and ihere is a standard metHod 
for solvir^ it, known to the problem-solver (student, experimental 

- subject )^and to others (teacher, e^xjfferimenter) and guaranteeing a ' - 
solution' In a finite number of steps.* 

2. The problem is given (is known) but no standard method for 
* solvi 

others 



^ing it is known to the problem-solver, although known to the 



3. The problem is given (is known) but no standard method tor 
solving it Is known to the problem-solver or to the otJhers. 

A.' The problem itself exists but remains to be Identified or 

discovered (become known) by the problem-solver, although known 

to the others. " * ' 

5. The problem itself exists but remains to be identified or 
discovered (become known) by the problem-solver and by the 
others • 

6. The -pro>)J[em itself exists but remains to be identified or 
disicovered (as in 4 and 5) and there is a- standard for solvfng 
it,, once the problem is discovered, known to the problem-solver 

' and to the others (as in I). ^ ■ * . 

7. The problem itself exists but remains to be Identified or 
discovered, and no 'standard method for i>olving it is known to. 
the problem-solver, al;MK>ugh known to the others (as in 2). 

8. The problem Itself exists but remains to be identified or 
discovered, and no standard method for solving jt is* known 

to the problem-solver or to the others (as In 3).^.^ ' - . - 

In Arranging Sounds , children work out problems on levels twtf through seven 
in this schema. For example, 'the f irsf^actlvlties concentrated "protrt"^ . * 
solving on the order of l^vel.t>'0 — children learn td use the sound equipmetc^. 
They move through activities which present problems of increasing complexify, 
from^CkJmposing a Ten Sound Arrangement," to "Repeating Four Sounds to Make 
a Theme," to creating variations on the theme. The taxonomy of creativ^e 
problem solving, then, was used fby the'developer to inform the structure of 
the activities. 
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The Aesthetic Educatipn Program has used existing .research in creativity to 
a^d developer^ in making curriculum decisions* Specifically the jdeas of 
discovered problems, divergent thinking, and levels of creative problem 
solvi^ng were the basis of activities and the structure of curriculum materials. 

Development of Evg I Nation instruments 
^Standardized tests have seldom been used- in Aesthetic Education Program 
evaluations because these in^ruroents do not usually lend themselves ta 
direct measurement of a unit's goals. Nevertheless, the possibility of using 
standardized tests, v^hich are advantageous because of their 'known reliability, 
validity, and norm tables, is. investigated when the basic evaluatipn plan is 
laid out for eachgiunit. The Children's Embedded Figures Test ^^ and the * 
Torrance Tests bf Creative Thinking^ ^ are two published and standardized 
instruments that have been qmployed in Aesthetic Education* Program evaluations. 

As a result of the lack of relevant tests, a major research activity of the 
.Aesthetic Education Program eval.uators has been the development of instrument 
tatlon which "is content-valid for the task a"*" *hand and sensitive enough to 

pinpoint vthe effects of Only ten to fifteen hours of Instruction. - The fa'st 

• ' ' . • ^ • . 

pace of development does not allow for multipfe consecutive test revisions; 

so evaluators have had to cultivate a feel for what will work in order to « . 

fine tune their Instri^entation.^ Close contact with the content area and 

vigorous standardization of administrative procedures have helped evaluators 

secure maximum payoff from their efforts with Instrumentation.. AJmost all 

Instruments be.nef It from one trial and revision during the hothouse, or f^rst 

stage of. evaluation, and rel iatrll.fty estimates ifl the .80's and .90's have 

been attained within this framework. Most instruments developed by Program 

^valuators are uniquely suited. to the measurement of aesthetic education 

butcomes and woutd be unol/ta I nab I e from any other, source-. '• .- 

- - , M 
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Instrumentation dealing with roeasurenient in the cognitive, affective, and 
psychonotor dornains has been developed within the Aesthetic Education Program. 
Cognitive fearnings have been measured t)y "critical language tests which 
investigate a student's rnastery of vocabulary in an art area. An understand In 
of "images,." for example, is critical to students working with a media unit. 
To insure content validity. Important terms are selected from a comparatively 
large ^roup of possibilities. A panel of staff members knowledgeable in the 
content area uses Q-sorf methodology to select the most important terms. 
A pool of distractors. is then generated empirically by asking students who 
have had the unit to write a constructed response-definition for each term. 

Structured interviews have occasionally been used as toots of cognitive 
measur^fement, particularly when working with students who are too yoyng for 

traditional paper-and-penci I testing procedures. In one case the Guttman 

ft ' • ■ 

or cumulative scale, .an Instrument usually associated with attitude measure- 

ment, was +aken as the point of departure for developing a cognitive interview 

This Interview, reported in Carr, Edwards,- Hal I , and LeBlanc (1973)^^ was 

designed for the. eva luation of a unit dealing with the aesthetics of space. 

It began wfth a conceptual segment in which students were asked "What is* 

space?" "Their responses were cat^orized into 3 l^ierarchy of seven levels of 

sophistication. Students who could give an acceptabTe definition of space^ 
t 

and follow it up with two correct examples were given maximum credit. It was 
assumed that students who could do this would have been able to carry out the 
simpler tasks also, for whicfi less credit was allowed. The interviewer used 
a fJxed schedule_of_prompts and follow-up questions so that students who were 
unsuccessful at first were presented with progressively easier .questions* As 
questions became easier, less credit was given for answering thern correctly, 
and this feature maintained the cumulative nature of the Interview scaf^. 
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The interview uas pHot-tested before* act ua] use in order to verify the 
* • 

scaling of the task hierarchy. ' . _ 

The next interview segment focused upon student perception of distance (or 
created space) *in exemplary art works. Reproductions of the pa-ixitings 
•'LeQuartier St. Remain" (19^25) by Utrillo and "Number 10" (1950) by Rothko * 
served as .distance perception stimuli. To assure that the distance item 
would not be passetf^r faiJed only because of knowledge of the word "distance," 
the question was posed in a way that incorporated an operational definition 
of distance. The Rothko work is tbtally abstract, whiler the UtriMo is a 
rather conventional^ rendering of a tree-lined city street running from fore- 
ground to background; hence the Utrillo was keyed as correcT response. 

Other interview items used reproductions of the paintings "The Numbering 
at Bethlehem" {(566) by Brueghel, *The Gleaners" (1857) by Mi I let,.. and 
"Circus" (no date) by Pechstein. to probe student perception of distance, and, 
more importantly, to measure student insight into the artistic devices used 
to portray it. The devices of relative *detai I , relative size, and overlap-, 
rather than the three art works per se , were the Issue of central importance 
In this cluster of items. One item was devoted to each de^ce, and' the 
strs*'egy of questionring was to pinpoint the student's understanding of each 
device. 

In responding to these interview Items, the student was ab|e to demonstraife 

c- . 

an understanding of distance portrayal . devices or cues at three different 

S * 
levels. of sophistication. The f ii::5t question 'fn an item asked the student • 
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'how the artist showed distance ii> a particular picture. If the student mad^ 
^n. appropriate response at this point, stating the role of relative detail , 
relative size, or overlap In the portrayal ot, distance and showing an axampf^ 
of It In the stImuJus picture, he or she was awarded three points. This was 

4^ • .. 



coded 5s a Level A response, at the nost sophisticated responding leveJ, 

because the student was able to state the principle from the beginnijig and 

identify an example of It In the stimulus, 
» 

the. student was unsucces^ul at Level A, the interviewer then proceeded, 
to Level asking him or her to point out something In the picture that 
looked close and somethi^ng -that looked farther. away. The student was given 
one point for doing, this correctly, and then he or she. was asked how he could 
tell that one thing was closer than the other, getting another point for a 
correct response to this. ' • 

If the student was unable to identify things that appeared to be closer or 
farther away in the picture, the Interviewer proceeded to Level C and pointed 
out correct examples to the student. The student, for one point, was then 
asked how he or she could tell that one thing looked closer than the other. 

The interviewer repeated the A-B-C sequence as described so that each student 

0 

dealt specif icolly with detail, size, and overlap as he or she responded to 
the three Items. The order in which these principles were discussed was 
contingent upon student response, as the student was first presented the option 
of selecting any distance cue he or she wrshed from the stimulus pl.cture. 
The order, of presentation of 'stimulus picture's .was randomly varied, and the 
effect of this variation was compounded by the fact that all three distance 
cues were present to'a greater or lesser extent within each stimulus picture. 

The final topic of this interview w^as a projective question intended to probe 
.^tudent reactions toward three different us^s of the same space. Stimulus 
material wap four 8" x 10" photographs.- of a wide wln_dow sill with the. space 
used differently In each.^ The Interviewer began by saylng[, 'This Is a picture 
of a part of an office. Kerens a window and a shelf to put things on.".' At 
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this point the student was shown a photo of the €«ipty space, and the inter- 
vlewer^ntjnu.ed, "Three people have worked in this office, and these picrures 



show how the place in^front of the window looked when each person was -there-" 
The student was^ then shown three photos in random order, and the photos 
were placed along side each other and left in view to facilitate comparison. 
One photo showed the space almost entirely filled with large boxes, with only- 
a small aperture remaining for light to enter through the window. Another 
photo showed the Venetian blinds askew, and the sllf below was cluttered with 
a hat, galoshes, man! la envelope, rope wflh noQSe, tube of toothpaste, spoon, 
coffee mug, bookend, rag, ash tray, ;far of instant coffee, portable radio, and 
stuffed dog. Another picture showed' three boo ks, a potted plant, a telephone, 
note' pad, and pencil arranged in an orderly manner. ^ 

After examining each photo, the studpnt was asked which person had^made the 
best use of the space. The interviewer recorded the student's response and 
then presented the other two pictures In turn, asking, 'HVhat's wrong with 
+he way this pe«-son had it?" The critical response of the student towaVd 
the two pictures not chos^en carried the most information in this case. As 
With the entire interview, the student responses were tape . recorded for 
subsequent analysis. Only the, critical responses toward *the two rejected 
pictures were scored. • . . * 



Students were allowed no'credit for making a general catalog of the objects ' 
In a space when tejling their reason" for rejecting .that use of space. They 
were allowed one point for any response that focused upon the space and its 
use, rather than an irrelevant response about the objects within It. Such 
responses might say that there were too many or too few things 'fn thjS space. 
Inappropriate things In the space, or things which made It Impossible for the 
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space to fulfill its nonnal function. Two points were given for responses 
in a more directly space-aesthetiq vein, and these were identified by the 
student^s use of an adjective, for example, the word "messy." Two 4>oints 
were the maximum allowed for each criticat response. The entire individual 
.Interview was scored on a record sheet at the time of administration, with 
two'evaluators ^coring each interview independently.* Each interview was 
recorded, and the same two evaluators reviewed the tapes and discussed 
individual .scores to insure that scoring policy was consistent across the . 
different test sites. 



Aesthetic education deals with the areas of perception anc( creativity, ^nd 
evaluators must often chart the effectiveness of a unit in these areas. • 
Structured and standardized tasks have provided the most generous payoff in 
this area of 'measurement, and two related examples, reported in Carr, Edwards, 
Hall, Kahan, Lane, and LeBlanc (1974)^^ were named Pattern Perception Fluency 
Task and Creative Pattern Drawing Task, "^he former measure sought' to measure 
the extent to which a class of students could perceive the naturally occurring 
patterns which surrounded them. In their own classroom. Students were given 
a standard time Unit to point out patterns in their classroom ta an evaluator 
who silently scored each response. Other evalua,tors. in the same classroom 
assl^fied their own scores (I or 0) to each response, a necessaf7 safeguard 
for this highly subjective task. The Creative Pattern Drawing Task asked 
s+udenii to draw a city street from their imagination, and they were told their 
drawings woufd be scored accprdTi^g to the amount of pattern they contained. 
This task was somewhat more diffic ult th an the previous one because it required 
students to create patterns their imagination and then reproduce th^se 
patterns on paper. - 
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A more sophisticated effort in thi s .direct ion was described in LeBlanc, 
Buseman, and Ki I loren (1974).^^ The Sound- Image-Narration Communication Ts^k 
(SINC Task) was ^Jeveloped to evaluate a media package. Using a printed blan^ 
storyboard ^ students w ere given a standard period of time to cbrrvni/nlcate a 

story using images, sounds, and narration. The actual directions given to 

* . • ' . • . . 

the students are reproduced below. 

/ 

I want you to take eight minutes to tell me a story, any story. 
You can use images, sounds, and narration' to tell your s-tory. 
When I say 'image* I mean 'picture,' and when I say narration 

I mean' 'woYds. ' 

' • # 

Tell me your story by writing it down on this printed sheet I 
gave you. Put your images in this column, your sounds in this 
column, and your narration in this column. Don't use any. more 

images, sounds, and narration than you have room for on this 
sheets — . " 

You don't have to fill up the sheet, either. Use only as many 

images, sounds, and bits of narration as you want for your 

story. It's OK to use no images, or no sound, or no narration 

if you want. Just- use something. Phrase don't talk to your , • 

neighbors. Begin. 

The sophistication of the SINC Task resided in its scori ng .^yStem. Student 

papers were identified only by name and a code letter, so that the panel of 

scorers would not ^ know if a given paper were pretest or posttest, or from 

treatment or control group. Members of the scoring panel were given the 

following written instruct i.ons: \ 

Please examine each storyboard and assign it 'a score in the five 
dimensions of sounds (S), images (I), narration (N), ordering (0), 
and quality {()). Each dimension is explained below; 

Sounds ^ ' ■ ' y . * ^ 

The sounds score is the number of souads used on the storyboard, 

and will range from 0 to 4. To score, a -student must. write the 
sound itself, such as "meow" rather than a description of the 

sound, such as "the sound of aocat." Also, a sound must appear 

. in tfie sound column to be counted. The top score Is 4, no matter* 

how many sounds are used. 
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Images 

As with sounds, the Images score is "the mifnber( of images used, 
* and wIM range from G to 4. To count, the imjfge must appear 

In the' Image column, ' 

* Narration 

Narrlatiqn is scored In the same way as sounds and images, 
ranging from 0 to 4, Do. not be concerned about the, quality 
of sounds, images, or narration for the S I N scores described 
above, 

*. 

Order 

The order score, which will range from 0 to 4, reflects the 
^klll with which the student arranged his sounds, ImageSr and 
narration to make a story. Doe3 the story make sense? Does 
it move by logical steps? How easily can the reader understand 
it? ' This score depends upon your own judgment^ and please' make 
it quickly — don't agonize. Use the following scale to assign* 
your order (0) and qualivty (Q) scores: ^ 

4 = excel lent^ we I 1^ above average 

3 = good; above average ' 
2 = fair, below average - . 
I = poor, well below average 
0 = zero, nothing 

Quality ^ , ^ 

^The quality score,' which will, range from 0 to 4, reflects the 
* overall quality of the story. Did the student use all three 

media (sounds, images, t^arration)' In his story? HHow welTdid 
he coordinate the media? Was. the story intejrest ing?^ Did the 
story have conf I ict, crisis, resolution? "Again^ this score 
depends upon" youf judgment, and your first judgment will b^ 
considered your ^est. Don't spend time ponddring. Please 
use the same scale listed for order above, ^ ' • 

Marking the Score ^ 

Assign your scores before turning the storyboard over, so that 
you wonH be influenced by the other judges^ opinions. When ' 
all scores are decided, please mark them on the bgck of the 
storyboard under the appropriate- letter S, I , N, 0, and Q. 
Use a different color of iok from that used by the other judges. 

Because of the highly structured nature of the scoring' procedure, results of 
the SINC Task were amenable to analysis by prof i le scores as we I I as by over- 
all score. The^irst three subscores measured fluency wlthln^the context of 
sounds. Images* and narration. These subscores were esserftially frequency 
counts, and In an Incidental way they also measured technjoal facility with 
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the storyboard since sounds, for example, were not counted unless they 
appeared in the' sounds column. The fluency measured was sponfaneous fluency, 
since studeTits. were not required by the instructions to fill each column. * - 
The order and quality scores are self explanatory. Taken as awhole, this 
task measured important aspects of creativity/ Experience has shown that 
the administration and scoring of perception and creativity tasks must be 
tighfty standardized to permit a meaningful analysis of resuJts. * 

Student response in' the affective domain has been probed with structured 
interviews, semantic differentials, and two general izable instruments: the 
Unit-Subject "Preference Scale and the Activity Preference Scalen The Unit- 
Subiect Preference Scale caHs on the student to state his or her preference . 
in paired comparisons of the unit with every other subject studied by the 
^^ss. The Activity Pref erence^Scal e asks stude/its to rate the more important 
activities' within the unit according to preference* Experimentation is now 
under vtey to develop a semantic differential that. will be^general izable 
^across units* At present, Semantic differentials are being used to measure 
students^ affective response toward different artists and art forms. 

Because of the difficulty involved in administration and scoring, testing is 

dona, infrequent I y in the psychomotor domain. This is the most v'alld way to 

. /evaluate dance units, however; and psychomotor skills have been examined in 

♦ . * ■ 

several recent evaluations through the use of structured performance tasks. 

One task ca>ls on students to perform a short dance of, their own design^ which 
is rated on priterja such as use of different levels of space, arid sterotyped 
versus oriqjnal style of n;)Ovement. Performances are rated in pretest-posttest 
comparisons by ah •outside expert invnoviement.. . ' , ' ■ 
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A more narrowly focuSed psychornotor test was the Rhyttaiio'Vove'nent Assessment 

Activities. This was a three-part perforrance test developed to assess 
« 

student ability to initiate, internalize, maintain, and tnove the b6dy to a 
steady teat, *ln the first assessment actjvity, the class was toid to be. * 
completely silent.. Once it xas silent, the examiner gave a signal, to start, 
and the class W3S asked to begin a steady' beat and keep it going for one 
minute* The performance criterion was to agree upon one beat and maintain 
it at the same" tempo. - 



The second activity used a metrorome to establish a tempo of, W=52, Students 

wer^e asked to listen to the beat, then silently begin to move their bodies 

to the beat. Afi» fifteen seconds the metronome was turned off, and the 

.criterion was to maintain the beat through silent body movement for forry-five 

seconds. This required students to mental jy retain the tempo.- 

• ■ . * * 

In the third and final assessment activity, the class. was given fifteen 
seconds to internal Fze a beat of W4=72. They were then required to maintain 
it silently and without moving for fifteen seconds* After^this, they, wece 
given a signal and asked to clap the beat for ;^hir.ty seconds* The criterion 
was to clap the correct beat after silence'and to maintain^the ^ame' tempo for 
th i rty seconds . ^ v * ' • 

Because gf time constraints, it was necessary to zfdminister and score the 
Rhythmic Movement Assessment Activities as a group measure, and scoring was, 
at best, a'taxing assignment* With group administration, the only scoring 
9ptl6ns available were simultaneous (live) ^scoring or subsequent analysis of.^ 
a video tape* Simultaneous scoring was chosen becafij^e of the flexibility and 
sensitlvitV thjs method offered over V;ideo tape* This meant that a group of 
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twenty to' thirty students would have to be scored during a response period* 

that w^s never longer than one minute. After experimenting with these 

activities at the /hothouse leveU.it was decided that the only practical 

scoring strat^y was to count and reco^ thp number of incorrect responders 

or nonresponders in each group. This was necessarily irrpreclse because of 

the possibility that a given student might be observed during the only five 

seconds that he or she was responding correctly (or incorrectly) . ' To * 

partially offset this problem, the activities were' scored independently by 

three evaluators wbo^ved around the classroom. The fcj I ow-the- leader 

effect was another^ problem of this groiip-Bdminlsfered rhyt^vn task, dnd tiiere 

is no doubt that it woufd have been a much more sensitive measure* If used 

individually. Despite the problems of group administration, the Rhythmic 

MiOvement Assessment Activities were, sensitive enough to reveal a,statist ical I 

significant differ^nqe between treated and untreatedf students. 

• •* 

Aesthetic Education Program evaluators have developed and continued to refine 
a'wide range of evaluative instruments', including checklists, questionnaires, 
and structured interviews for teachers who have used the Program's materials. 
Instruments sO.ch as those described in this section hav^ been the most 

challenging to develop, the most difficult to score, and perhaps the mpst ^ 

* . % f 

informat ion-l ajden of all. These originaf instruments are uniquely suited to 
measuring the outcomes of aesthetic education. 
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Conclusion 

• • • 

While there has beefi-«nuch use of existing research withio the Aesthetic 
Education Prograra arui' a oommltraent ^ research on the proqra?n itself, two 
questions are raised, by the Program to ^)\ich research h^s not* yet supplied 
, answers. These require the type of "bas^c research^ beyond the capabilities 
of the Aesthetic Education Program. The results of si|cp research, however, 
would be useful both wTthin the Program and for potential users of the material 
In this conclus«on, we raise two issses not addressed by exlstif>g r^searcb In 
the area of aesthetic education. ^ 

■ ■ \\ 

It is axiomatic That the content of\a curriculi^m ought to be appropriate for 

its audience, ''but,, in the absence of a theory of aesthetic development, how 

do curriculum writers determine "appropriate content*' in aesfhetic education? 
I. I 

Social studies curriculum efforts can -be guided by the work of Kqhiberg; 
mathematics efforts. by the work of Piaget. But what research exists which 
can inform — at that. lead — the efforts in'aesthetic education? Obviously, 
Piagetlan theory has demonstrated its utility within the Aesthetic Education 
Progr^, having influenced at least one major decision. But determination of 
appropriate content has very often been based upon conventional wisdom, the 
logic of the*. field, and the clinical experiences. of the writers. Our cfaim 

, c 

Is not that these sources are misleadTng or that the resultant materials are 

not appropriate. Rather, we are calling for an effort to distinguish stages 

of aesthetic education development so that future efforts can more closely 

* 

. match valid information concerning students* abilities at. various ages. 

■■'/■■• L 

. The' Aesthetic Education Program has attempted to fill another. void In the* field 
of research. The curr icu I lin. development effort is concerned with the achi^^ve- 
rteot of bpth cognitive and affective objectives, and the cognitive objectives 
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thecnselves are ccxplex. There is an absence of valid and reliable general 
neasures of student acquisition of such content. The instruments we have 
developed tend to be specific to a given set of cnaterials, or series, in 
part, because the capacity of the Progran* does not allow validation of any 
but ^'s^U", instrunents. The lack of indicators or instruments in the f iel4 
of aesthetic education \j\ general lessen our and consumers* ability to 
assess student achiev^nent. It also presents limitations in. prediction, 
which affect curriculum adoptio^i. Ag^in, a large scale basic research 
thrust in Instrument development is beyond the capacity of th^Aesthetlc 
Education Program, but it is a void that needs to be filled by. scholars. 

The Aesthetic Education Program has been committed to a research thrust from 
the beginning. Research has been carried out for and used by both those who 
develc^ curricula and -by those who use it. However, the need for more basic 
research in aestiietic development and learning remains. 
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PSYOOLOGJCAL ASPECTS OF AESTHETIC EDUCATION; 

Socfte Initial Observations * . 

- by . ' ' • 

Louis 'Soj th 
Gradua*te institute of Educatiorr * ' * * 

: * Washington University 

and 

Cfl-«EL, Inc. X ^ 
INTRODUCTION ^. 

This paper presents several highlights from three investlgatfons carried cajt 
In the context of the AesthetFc Education Program, All were related to the * 
evaluation of the program, but'none was constrained by a narrow definition 
of evaluation.^ The first of fhese was a "qualitative description, analysis 
and evaluation" of a state wide extended pilot test of the new curriculum 
materials (Smith and Schumacher, 1972). The second was a study of the "8. 
Day Week," a workshop for school administrators (Smlth> 1974). In addition, 
and as an outgrowth of those field studies, we moved toward an extension of 
Plaget's "clinical methojd" as a means of studying the child's aesthetic 
experience (Smith, 1974). From these larger and more general studies come 
the particular Ideas and data hegardlng this point of view about' aesthetic 
education.^ - . 



^The ferment and excitement In the area of currl.cufum evalua'fion Is represented 
by the AERA ftonograph series or Curriculum Eval uatlon .and bpokSs^such as 
Hamilton et. al. (in press). ^ ' * , 

^As Is evident from the other articles In this monograph, I have benefited from 
the cofflfhents of my (JEMREL colleagues. ^ ' / 
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A FIELD STUDY OF THE EXTENDED PILOT IRJALS 
OF THE AEP CURRICULUM /•WTERlALS * 



•The AEP ex^tended pilot trials bad both an explicit and implicit framework 

represented In the- formal docunents regarding the program. During the first 

year, the "evaluation" effort consisted primarily in obtaining a relatively 

detailed description of the workings of this project. "Telling the story" ^ 

of Innovative projects has been strongly recofrmended by Maslow (1965). He 

comments, for instance: 

In most such cases' (experimental p/ograms and schools) we wind 
up with a retrospective story of the program, the faith, the 
confident expectations, but with inadequate accounts of just what 
was done, how, and when and of just what hapoened and didn't happen 
as a result. . . .The reaf question is how vre can make the best 
■ use'of the 'natural experiments' that result' when some courageous 
enthusiast with faith in his ideas wants to 'try something out' and 
Is.willing to gamble. \ . *lf only they were ^ood reporters too. 
' and regarded the 'wrfte-up' as a part of the commitment! That is 

just about- the way the ethnologist works: he doesn't design, control, 
manipulate, or change anything. Ultimately he is simpTy a non- 
interfering observer and a good reporter. CMaslow, 1965, p. J33 

Reflections upon rhe descriptive narrative yielded concepts, hypotheses^ probl^ 
to be studied and "suggestions" for prograra personnel . It Is important to 
accent the tentative quality of the hypotheses, models, and suggestions or 
recoirmendations yielded by this kind of approach \p this phase of the /eval uation 
effort. 

Procedures 

At a'precedural "level, the methodology of participant observation Is very 
simple. The observer tries to be around during' most of the major events, to 
bfend roles of detachment and Involvement through, djfferent Settings, activities 
and Interactions. Usually he tries to take copious notes. of these events. The 
'intensive Involvement may cover the entire period of the 'project, rfs In^the • 
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8 Day Week, or It may Involve several months of man days as in the Extended 
Pilot Trials. In the larger projects, the field notes run Jnto thousands of 
pages, "several filing drawers tuJI." From these exper?e/ices and records of 
the experience, reports are prepared. They may eventually become monographs 
and books. Essentially, the content involves a descriptive narrative of 
particular events and interpretations and generalizations of a more abstract 
and theoretical sort.^ 

A Conception of Aesthetic Education ^ 
As is evident from the multitude of concepts and points of view presented in 
the papers in this volume, each of us in AEP sees the elephant from different 
perspectives. In Initially wrestjing with the notions of aesthetic education, 
aesthMic development and aesthetic experience, the modeL in Figures I and 2 
arose as a useful means of Qapturing.,the domain of the program. 



Insert Figures" I and 2 about here 



As we observed teachers and children using ti^e first half dozen curriculum 
packages In the X Pilot Trials most of what was occurring seemed 1*0 be 
categor^izable within those figures. In a sense we had a Tylerlan specification 
table (Tyler., 1950). In broad categories the content is the varicjs art forms — 
music,* dance, drama, literature, film, graphic arts. The curriculum packages 
Constructing Dramatic Plot , Creating Characterization , Sound and Movement , 
Meter , Creating Word Pictures fit neatly In one or more columns. Our hunch 
vas that most -.of the rest of the packages then under construction would also fit. 



.^For Intensive usage of participant observation on a variety of problems in 
education,- see" Smi-th and Geoffrey 1968, Smith and Keith 1.971, Smith and 
Pohland 1974, and Smith (in process), . ' 
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We ^sked ourselves, what are the teachers and children supposed to dQ with 'the 

«rjatjerIaIT~(Trbai our reading of^^achers manuals, our observations of the teacher 

workshops, and our conversations with the developers), and what do they actual ly 

do with the materials (from our In situ classroom observations and conversations 

with teachers and children)?** -For instance, the majcj^ thrust of Consrructlng 

Dramatic Plot , as indicated in the manual 

The student will increase his capacity to experience aesthetic 
phenomena through cognitive visual, aural-verbal, and kinetic 
Involvement with*the dramatic plot games (p. 7). 

The diagnostic activities, pre and post, involve the students' compr;ehension 

and ability in handling elements in dramatic structure in the composition of 

the plots. In the list of ''encouraged activities" in the manual ^nd in the 

list of "try these for fun" suggestions to the pupils "act our ^y our dramatic 

story" is one of the suggestions. 

♦ t • 

In one of the first classes we observed in -the extended pilot trials, the 

children proposed to the teachers "Can we do it?", that Is put on or enact 



each drama* She accefri;ed the initiative and we were soon privy to rehearsali" 
(all over the building), construction ^f theatre in the round in the back of 
the class, technical effects (lighting and sound for lightning and thunder) ^ 
and multiple modes of presentation — mimes, narration plus acting, ^^nd formal 
plays withjspoken parts. 

While this vignette is short. It. was long struggles with episodes such as thts 
that led, eventually, to the five fold scheme of classifying complex pupil 
behaviors/ roles/experiences. Thaf is^ the children weVe sometimes creating, 

1 



''For a similar and more extended development of fhis contrast in the context 
of educational innovation, see our report on the Kensington School (Smith 
aad Keith 1971). Charters and Jones (1973) present a comprehensive and 
formal anaJysis of the logic of this as a problem in edijcatlonal research. 
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performing, implementing, appreciating, and critiquing* The occupational 
titles Inserted In Figure 2 Indicate clearly enough the meaning of the kinds 
of abilities invoIvecL^ Each category of pupil afctlvltles represents fnitiaUy 
quite different perceivable things that the childi"en wefe doing In the various 
classrooms we visited. In this vjsry important sense, the model is grounded 
In'the data (Glaser and Strauss, 1967), ' ♦ 

While the outcomes of this model were several fold, two might be mentioned: 

evaluation and teacher training. In regard to evaluation, one of the most 

critical problems is measuring devioas^ Once one has a specification table, 

that battle )is half won. This and other thinking has led us tgward three 

main instrumentations: informal Piagetian interviews, video tape records, 

jpoduct analyses. Tasks for the interviews and video performances have 

been dichotomized into program related tasks and transfer tasks. Such 

approaches seem to combine the best of the mul"^i-method-mul ti-trait approach 

to construct vapidity (Campbell and Fiske 1959, Cronbach and Meehl 1956), 

t 

TRey^seenr f fex?b+e-enoiigi}_and subtle enough to do justice to the nuances of , 
the subject, matter. 

In regard to a second implication of the model, tal king' with teachers, they 
grasp the* nature and intent of aesthetic education when it^s presented as the 
Improvement of these five kinds of complex abilities or dispositions across 
the half dozen art forms arid the transfer of these skills to aspects of , 
everyday life.. Even more significantly, when they are asked to fill In the 
table with relevant personal experiences — piano lessons as a child, 
singing In the church choir, stage hand or spear carrier In the" ^ 
junior class play, home movie buff, book reviewer, folk dancer, or 
whatever they come to 'perceive that they have considerably more personal^ 

V 
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knowledge of aesthetic education than tTiey imagined*^ Exploring the nature 
of'thls knowledge, its relationship to particular curriculum packages, >nd 
the even rrore rudiment,af7 statjus of pupil abifitles leads to interesting, 
partfcuiarlstic, and practical discussions and planni^ig on the part oi 
classroom teachers* * . - ' 

Several relevant li/Wtations of the model have been pointed out by my CEMREL 

colleagues: l)'as stated the model has an action, if not behavioral, point of 

view; many people^ in the arts have a more experiential or phenomeno logical 

frame of reference; 2) the role of emotions at best is overly simplified, at 

worst totally misconstrued; 3j further specif ica'ti on-' of elements within each 
/ * • 

cell and across rows and columns is necessary; and 4) the refationship of 
the various art forms to beauty in the natural environment arwJ everyday life 
is minimized. The discussion in the next "section illuSS^rates the evolving 
and ctimulative nature of this part of the research prbgram, \^ its attempt 
to speak eventually to each of these comm&nts* r.^ 



^These ^re tentative conclusions drawn from teaching and videotaping "A short 
course, on [aesthet Id education" ^or a dozen and a half New Zealand teachers 
college students while the author was on a Fulbrlght ftese^jrch Fellowship at 
Massey University. A report on this experience Is currently underway* 
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. . ' THE PIAGETIAN INTERVIEW STUDY :> 

* AN APPLjCATION OF THE CLINICAL METHOD 

I 

The problem, the child's aesthetic experience, was ^nceived as important in 

its owq right, that is as an end in Itself, 'and* also as a means fb a further 

goal, the development of measuring instruments for the sumcnative evaluation 

of the Aesthetic Education Program. The proposal for the present investigation 

grew out of B problem in the Extended Pilot project. We stated it this way: 

Our qualitative observational stance, with si isht rrodif ication, 
resembles what Piaget has called "clinical method." With the 
availability of the package materials, an intensive interview- 
observational study with a few children might explore "The 
child's conceptlop of aesthetics" or "children's aesthetic 
experiences/* The goal here obyiously would be trying to make 
sepse (theoretically, operationally, and developmental I y) of 
that wl I l-"Of-the-wisp "aesthetic experience." -For example, ^ 
IS aesthetic experience just an alternative way of talking 
about our five pupil "roles," "behaviors" or "experiences" • 
with the various art forms? Or is it more subtle than this? 

* 

Underglrding -the specific procedures which we implemented were several 
important hunches regarding our approach to solving the "measurement problem 
In AEP<r" Most of these grew ou-h of a perspective from .working with the Si'net, 
the TAT and the Piaget I an approach. ; ' • • 

First, each interview with each child is to be treated as "aif exper^iment." 
The tasks are presented as experimental materials to which the subject ^ 
responds. Thus each task and each question Is an operational phrasing of an 
hypothesise^ Each response, each answer Is a dependent measure of the 
chlld^s personality relevant to aesthetics. 



^As we- Indicate later there Is some serendipity In, accidental selectiorT 
of t;ssks and 'phrasings of questions • . 

. . ' ' ' ■ 
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Second, the tasks are rei^atlvely ccciplex on the continuum frx^ factorially • 

• ■ > . • 
purq or simple to factori^Hy complex. The/ are at a level relevant to the 

day tD day life of teachers, children and curriculum in educational settings 

caHed classrooms. The parallel is to 8fnet*s major depairture from the 

• * 

simple psychophysical tests of the I880^s and 90^s toward tasks pf. greater 

• * • ♦ 

complexify and relevancy to schools and education* 

Third, we are anchoring our materials to a chronological/developmental 

«^ • * - • ' 

• *■» 

referent. The potency of an age referent for the-'Blnet tests and the 

Plagetian conception is obvious. The possibi I ities\seem equally rich in 

aesthe-J-ic education. The "natural" progression "in development from six v 

years to nine to twelve* to fifteen to eighteen years seems mandatory if one 

is eventual iy. fa seek the effects of a new curriculum.^ 

t ' • 

Fourth, the tasks or problems were intended to be of two cljstefs or kinds: 

« 

I) immediately and directly related to the AEP curriculum per se and 2) ^ 
similar but not iceiitical thereby qualifying as transfer tasks* We wanted to 
clarify the childls reaction to some of the curriculum materials themselves 
which we've found to be stfmulating and intriguing in their own right. In * * 
this sense we eire using some of the teaching tasks as measurement tasks* 
The transfer -issues, as we've noted elsewhere (Smith and Schumacher 1972, 
p. 133) run through the entire Curriculum. Often the assamptlon in AEP 
seems to be for wide' and general transfer — beyond what most classical 
experimental I iterature would suggest. Ultimately we hope to move directly 
Into an experimental attack on this problem for several theoretical conceptions 
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*^,ThIs sentence reads sfmply. The complexities ar'e. suggested in CafroJl's 
trenchant paper "School learning over the long haul" (I965)* 
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of aesthetic education contain impJ icit testable ernpiricaJ hypotheses 
regarding transfer* For exampfe, "the goal of AEP is the development of 
general izjed aesthetic perception or aesthetic judgtn^nt across art forms and 
In the child's day to day transaction with his physical and social environment. 
If Such perceptions and/or judgtnent^ are found to be enripiricafly unrelated or 
{nihimally related to children in general or children who have experienced the 
program, this wilj have major implications for the conception and rationale 
of the program. 



Procedures 



The procedures of the investigation followed very nicely from the more general 
rationale suggested by Plagefs clinical method (Piaget 1929), our earlier 
work in. ethnography, and Richards* (1929) fieldwork in practical criticism. 
Essentially we engaged in thirty to sixty minute interviews with the 
children. We presented them a variety of tasks. We asked them* $ series'of 
questions which varied from open-ended non-directfve gambits to quite specific 
probes. In nost of the interviews two of .us worked together.^ 

The sample upon whi^h the observations were made consisted of 12 children:^ 

*v 

two boy-^ and. 10 girls. They ranged In age from 9-12 years. Racial fy four were 
black and eight were white, f-tost were- in a summer school Theatre Arts class 
In a suburban school district. . They were not a random sample of any known 
population.. • ■ 

Figure 3 contains a list of the array of tasks whjch we tried* with one or 
m6re chl Idren. * ■ • 



^Gall* Hellan assisted In the Interviews while she was work-Ing on an Independent 
study project. as part of her MA program, at Washington University.. - • 
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i. Ptctures ' • , 

1.1 Renoir . ieiSwjIln de la Galette 

1.2 Stella Brooklyn Bridge 

1.3 Indiana Love (AEP) 

1.4 Segal Girl Holding a Cat (AEPJ 



2. Poems 

2.1 
2.2 
2.3 

- 2.4 



2.5 



Sandburg Fog 

Kerriam How to Eat a Poem 

Lindsay *The Little Turtle 

— Bennett A l-todem Dragon - 

Brooks Robert, Who Is Often a^Stranger to Himself 



2.6 Baaaelster Galoshes 



5. Miscellaneous Objects, Pictures and Questions 



3J S-WlV-t) 

5.2 S-B m-6 4A 

3*3 S-B 

3.4 AEP 

3.5 ETS 

3.6 Gates 
3*7 Singer 

3.8 Natural Object:? 
3.9 



Aesthetic Cpmparlsorr 
Response to Pictures I 
Rhymes 

Emotloti Book 
Chi IcT Reading Interview 
Oral Reading -Paragraphs 
I Imaginative Predisposition 
Pf^ce of wood 



/ 



Background questions 



Figure 3, Stimulus Tasks. 
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The Interviews were developed initiaMy froa several sources* Some questions 
(as well as the Renoir paintiogi were suggest,^ by Clair (1939) and our 
attenjpts fo elicit responses relevant to her position. The questions evolved 
as we felt we were not evoking ideas relevant to our hypotheses. Similarly 
as^new hypotheses arose attempts were made tb capture^those id6as in the 
^operational form of tasks and questions. r . 

The Interviews were taped on a Wollensak recorder. The children were aware 
« 

that the recorder-was being used. The^^eneral presentation "We are trying 
to find out what boys and giris find interesting in pictures' and poems" was 
followed wirn an explanation that "the tape recording will help us. remember." 
The children accepted this; such audio equipinent Is widely used in classes 
In the distrrct. Rapport was no problem. The^ ^Lovestigator sperft several 
days observing the class and getting to know the children and teafcher before 
the Interviews, began. ^ 

The analysis procedures followed closely the^approach. we have i^sed In 
analyzing field notes general^d by our participant observational studies of 
classrooms, schools aod curricula. As we have argued elseVhere they followed 
as carefully aj^we could understand Piaget's procedures In his inical 
method especially as described in'the Introduction to The Chlld^s Conception 
of the World and Flavel I 's ( 1963) account In his a/ialysls of Piagetlan 
thought and method. - - 

Specifically as we listened to th^ tape of the interview we^would begin to 

write out a typescript of the questions and responses. After each picture, 
•» . * \ * • • \ 



^As'a matter of fact, the excitement In observing a cla^s In drana and the 
theatre arts became of Interest In its own right. It would have made a 
beautiful ethnography of elementary arts Instruction. 
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po©a, or other task (and occassionaHy interl i nearly) vre would ask ourselves 
what does this mean in terms of the child's cognitive structure schema or 
view of the world? Or ^ use I. A* Richards* words. What ctoes-each "state- 
ment" imply about the personality of the child? What must we assume about 
his "expression^" "the mental operations," if each statement is noted 
independently and interdependent I y with every other* As we thought and 
talked we took notes on tba hunches and ideas. These were played back and 
forth within and be tween^ protocol s. ^ ^ . . 

As these pieces even developed they were collated and organized into a 
report (Smith 1974) from which this discussion is taken. 

In SLtfTimary, the procedures^ were relatively simple and informal. We gathered 
an Initial array of tasks and questions. Our reading, experience, and theory 
suggested tnar tney would have relevance to the Aesthetic Education Program, 
to children of elementary schooTage, apd to the technical issues of measure- 
fnent and evaluation. We found two groups of chi Idren— thr^ who were part 
of the deve I opm^ta I cycle in the production of the Artist p^^kage and nine 



who were part of a summer school' class In drama. With tf^e ^i| of a tape 
recorder we kept very carefol records on our conversations with the 
chtjdren. Methodological ly the procedures seemed in keeping with where 
we were, that Is, our purposes, problems, .and theory: 



^^In addition they suggested new tasks and alternative strategies for 
subsequent interviews. Such evaluation was perceived as desirable 
at this point — and perhaps even for the long ruh but that's a separate 
argument and discussion. 
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Aesthetic Development: 
General Trait or ProflleM 

A major assumption of our general model of aesthetic education is that 

aesthetic development is not all of a piece. The model as presented In 

Figures I and 2 contained multiple kinds of experiences/roles/behaviors 

across multiple art forms. As the children responded to the several tasks 

\ 

the possibility of a profile of aesthetic development and relevant measures 
increased in credibility. The image which grew was that of the grid in 
Figure I with Cubes of various heights in each cell indicating an individual's 
level of performance in each of the cells. Several protocols are presented 
to clarify the point of view. 

Appreciation: Poetry and Painting 

Jlelen's responses suggest the continuing val Idlty of the position. The 
contrast fles between her reaction to the pictures and the poems* In the 
sense of being analytical and presenting a differentiated point of view about 
the poetry, her reaction was the most complex we found. The protocol is 
quoted at length. 

* , • 

« OK, we!ve got some' poems here, and we're trying to find out 
what things there are In poems that interest all sorts of 
people. I'd like you to read this poem "The Little Tijctle," 
and tell Tne what you tiilnk of it. - 

f Insert Figure 4 about here 
To myself? , • - 

^^The profile conception has been shared with and stimulated by discussions 
with Stanley Madeja. In part we come from a common tradition at the 
University of Minnesota. We differ some in that he ten:fs to stress fnore 
content-free general psychological characteristics — perceiving, analyzing, 

' Judging, etc. • ^ , ♦ . , 
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There ^vas a little turtle. 

He lived in a box. ^ ^ 

He yvvam in a puddl?* 

He climbed on the rocks. 








He snapped at a tnos.quito- 
f He snapped at a flea* ' 

He snapped at a minnow. 
Aftd he snapped at me. 


• 






He caught the mosquito. 
He caught the flea. 
He caught the niinnov;. 
^ * But he didn*rcatch me. * ' 










• 

• 




• 

* 

■ » 
- • 


Figure 4. The Little Turtle.^ 
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You c§n read If out loud. It's all right to read It oyt.lqud. 
(Reads "The Little Turtle" perfectly. )/ .■ . ■' 

OK, chn you tell me what you think of that. 

I I Ike the rhythm . V * 

You like the rhythm. Alright, anything else? 

Weil, I like it because it isn't hard tq' understand or anything. 

How do you mean that? 

VjfeM, some poems, they say things that I don't exactly understand. 
But I understand everything this poem says. 
Can you tell us what it says? 
■ ' It^s talking about the turtle, 

OK. And what does the turtle final ly'dqi? 

Catches. . .He catches what he's trying to catch, but he doesn't. 
catch him . 

• Can you make your eyes and ears work on this poem, and read ft 
9 as if you expect to find surprises? See,; if you find any new 

details. OK, read it again and see if you notice little things 
maybe that you didn't notice the first tilne you read it.^^' 

» 

(Reads aloud again.) ' ' 

Anything else in there that you think is kin^ of interesting 
or different? 

OK, then Instead of that, -this time use your imagination, and 
teil me if any parts of the poem make you think of anything * 
else; In other words, does the poem remind ^you Of anything? 
No? OK. Then" if you would, here's ariQther poem-called "Fog." 

• And if you'd read that one; It's a little bit different. ' ' 



Insert Figure 5 about here 
— • ' V, 

(Reads perfectly) 
^Alright, and what do you think of that poem? 



.^^At.thls point we were trying to^extend the Pfearson (f925)/HastIe (1969)/ 
Kupferberrg (1974) analysis of level's of vision, particularly what they ca 
..curious vision, in the graphic arts to Images In poetry. 

7r 



The fog comes 
on litde cat fccL 

It sits lookfng 
over liatbor and city' 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on; 



Figure' 5. Fog 
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Strange . ^ . . 

Strange. . .in what way? 

Weli; it" doesn't have the same. kind of rhythm . It Isn't the 
sarne kind of poem. . ' 

What else makes It different? You pointed out the rhythm; is, 
there anything else that makes it different from the other poem? 

I- ' 

Well it doesn't rhyme , 

OK. Did you find anything, any details about that poem that you 
particularly noticed? , 

* « 
Well, I Hked the, at first it talks about how it comes in on 
llttl^ cat feet, then it keeps on talking about how it's like 
a cat. That's what it seems that it's talking about* 

OK. And you liked that. How do you mean, "It's like a cat"? 

Well, first .it talks abput how it comes in on little cat' feet. 
It means, sort of like, it's sort of silent , and you don't 
real ly hear It. 

What . f s? 

The fog. Then it keeps on talking about "on silent hauncties." 
That could be for a cat. 

What^^nd of picture comes to your mijid when you read ,it? 
A^cat made out of^fog > 

It makes you smi le . Why does it make you smfle? * 

Well, it doesn^t exactly make me smile. It just. It's sort 
OT I ike a quiet poem . 

Do you read poems at home or at school? 

Well, a little. My mother likes to make up poems. And she 
has a whole lot of poem* books all over. 

Does she read those to you? 

Sometimes. ^ 

Would you try one more, then, and read this one for us? ^ 
•What's the title of that? " , 

79 • * ■ 
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"How to Eat a Poem." 
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• Insert Figure 6 about here . 

"How to Eat a Poem." 

(Reads, not missing any words.) ^ ^ 

OK., What do you thmk of that one? ^ ^ 
^ I I ike it. . , 

In what way, or what about it^> you Mke? 
It seems like it'd be nice to eat, * 

9 

OK. Nice to eat what? 
The poem. 

Have you ever eaten* a poem? 

I 've read one. 

;,Can you tell me what she's talking about, then. 

^Well, she*s sort of talking about. Well, she's ,ta I king about 
how to eat a poem, but ft sort of like means that she's tal king 
about how you should read jt . 

What does that mean, or what do you mean by that? 

Well, if it says, like, "It is ready and ripe now, whenever 
you are," it seems like it me^ns that you can read it whenever 
you 1 1 ke . 

Go on. ' 

And, "You do not need a knife, or fork, or spoon, or plate, or 
napkin, or a tablecJoth," sort of . means that you don't need - 
anything else, you just need a book and^ a poem and yourself .^ 
And you don't have to do anything about the poem for this part: - 
"for there Is no core, .or stem, or rind..." You can- just eat It, 
■or read It, and you don't have to do anything else about it . 

Have you ever read a poem 1 1 ke that? 

, Some . ' 

Can you remember any poems you'.ve read that makes you feel like 
you read It' that way? . 

■ . ^ 80 ■ 
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How to E?t a Poem 



Don't be polite, ^ • 
Bite in. . 

Pick it up with your fmgers znd lick the juice th^t 

miy run down your chin. 
It is rezdy and ripe now, whenever you are. 



You dojiot need a knife or fork or spoon 
or p/ate or napkin or ubiectoth. 



For there is no core 
^stem 
or rind 
or pit 
or seed 
or, skin 

to throw away. . . 



Figure 6* Hok to Eat a.P6em* 



Si 
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some bal lads make me feePthat way. • " * 
Why would a- bat I ad make^^bu feel that wey? 

Because I don't usually like them. So after I've read it then v 
I don't care about It. 1 don't think about I't or anything. ... 

OK.' Could you, then, for. me, take a look at all three of 
the poems, and sort of judge them for me? Tel I roe-, . . . 
tak^ a look at the poems, and tefl me how weM you think 
they're written, and which poem you- liked the best, and why 
you liked it best, .or which poem you liked the Least, and why 
you liked it the least. 

I think this one is written good, because you can tell what 
they're talking about. (Fog) And, like I said, I feel that 
what the poet is talking about, what he means; he's trying 
to make it a quiet poem. I also liked this one best because 
it^s so quiet. 

That appeals to you? 

I think that one is written good because . . . (How to Eat 

a Poem) I don't know why he put. . .1 liked the rhythm in 

that (The little Turtle). 

• ■ * ^ 

So there'^ something you Nke about each- of them. Is there 
something you don't like a^>out each .of them? 

Well, that one is so' simple ; it's sochi Idish , a little 
gIrJ would like to read it. (The Little Turtle) 

Anything else? - 



In contrast Helen's responses to the pictures were -impoverished. It was 
almost as though we were talking to a different girl. The protocols in 
response to the Renoir and the Stella prints are included below. 

Take a good look at the picture. What do you think of the 
pfcture? (Renoir) 

I like It. • - - 

You like it. What about the picture makes you l}ke It? 
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Well^ A Kke the colors , and 1 tiker -the people seen» so busy . 

♦ * 

What other kinds of things? 

* i ' • 

J 1 i fce the way it's painted . . - . . • 

• *** 

How do you mean on that? ^ - — . . ■ - 

The way al I the peopie are put together . I mean, tha way 
the- people are grouped* * . 

0K> tell me a little bit more about that. 

Well, «t seems like that's what they should be doing. 

The artist composed the picture, or put it together in a way 
when he drew it, using Jines, and colors^ and shapes, and so 
on, to make the picture as pretty as he could. Is there 
.anything, spec ia I ^bout the way he put it together, and 
organized it and drew it that .makes It prettier? ' (Paus^). 
Anything special? • ' ■ . * 

Well, I guess not. 

•Do you thilik it's a, good painting? Vhy Is it a^good painting? 

* *• • 

1- like it; . , • . ' 

OK^ anything else? . . " . 

Wel l, i thilik it's -pretty. * . 4 

What about it^*ao you think is prettV^^'^Wtia^^^tri^^ you about 
it that you think is^ pretty?, 

^Wel'J. . ..I- like the way>he people look; 

'•^N * * . ' • ■ , 

Yeah. ; .Vdu mean. their face^, of what? 



WeM / what"«they're doing. 



jn # • # • *J} ^ 
-^'s a lltfje'd|(|pej:^t k\ni 



Herd's a I Iffje' dmeptflit kinil of ^ painting. (Stella) It's 
called the •^rookly^KBridge. you like thafonej 

Itot as, much. 

htot» as much,. % -Jflrny don't^^ you I iJce ft as much a^ the other one? 
It^esh't sfeem natural 



When you s^y It doesn't seem natural /tK5w do you meah?^ 



Well, It just cloesa't look real- 

What did tfae artist do that looks unreal? ^ 

He made everything so exact . (Pause) • It just doesn't look 
'like fhcJt's thf way it would" be. 

. — Even thoOgh you don't like it as well as you like the cither 

picture, is there anything about it that you think is . / 
especially pretty, or is there anything that n^kes it a 
nice picture?. 

Well, I don'tHhink there is. 

OK, so you don^t real l-y cafe tor that one. 

The representational aspect — what the people are doing dominated the response 

The general probe on the elements produced liii'le additional materials* The 

"third .time through"'in the questioning about the Renoir on the quality of 

the painting went through a p/eference, a, reason CMt's pretty"), and back 

^to "what they're, doing J* The^ reaction to the Stella print Kinged on its' ^ 

; . V / • • 

lack of nat>iralness, that is, representational inadequacy. 
Creation and Criticism Across A rt. Forms 

7 ' » 

In. a much less elaborated manner, and focusing" on the dl^inction between 
cr i ticism^and creating we presenrt Cathy's creative story. The stimulus is 
pne of fhe Binet pictures; rltem*4A^'at Year 1 1 1-6. Two Indians are paddling 
a canoe 'conta i n i ng a young man and woman on a wil,d river. The 4nstructions 
changed after earl ier trial s so that the directions finally came to be more 
like those given with TAT pictures^^^ • . 

The protocol Went this way. 

'^^Actual ly,, our intention had been to' try several -of the TAT pictures. 
Time didn't permit this. • ^ 
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Mve got another kind <rf a picture. Look at that carefully. 
I urant you ta make op a story about that picture* Think" 
about what went on before, what^s happening now? and how it . - 
ended; , And try to make up the most interesting story you can. 

(Pause) . ' V • 

♦ , • * * • 

First the rother and the father^ they had to leave th^ kids 
and they had to go in the boat because they, didn't have enough 
money for the train. And theyV-e flowing on the river that go^s 
• down the waterfall. And tjhey get killed, b^ause the'water is 
coming down 'too hard. And, see, they're scared now. And. they 
look like they'Ve in trouble. 

Anything else about your' story? " • * 

^to. I'fn sorry it wasn't very interesting. 
The response is relatively brief, barren of specificity and detail and. lacking 
in sequential flow of the narrative. 'In contrast her critical reactions were 
much stronger. ^'♦^^ A brief excerpt from her comments about .the Renoir sug^eBt- 
a very sophisticated response. ' . ' 

What's the artist done as he .drew the picture^ to make It more 
interesting,' or make it so that you like it? How's he pyt it 
together? 

:He put a <ot fn';)-he foreground , and in the background he made 
it look like more people were back there. \ ^ ^ 

HDw'd;he.do tbat? • . . > ' • . -^ 

, He'ma^e the people i n the back sma I I . And he made them a little* 
bit higher in the picture . And the pe6ple in the foreground, they're 
a 46t bigger. fHe put something over the colors . 

What do ypu mean?' ' . ; ' 

He made Ijhem look fJke they're uh, smear ed. 
^Wh3t el^e'did he do with the p\ctjLire that made it a better picture? 
I I- don't know. . ' . ' 



Once again, careful support of these .interpretations requires set tasks, 
groups of children, carefui'" scoring, of protocols a.ccording to standard 
content analys:is schemes and norms for compa-rison. That's whef'e wd're 
headed rather, than where we are. 
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Our stimulus materiais were rostly frcxn the graphfe arts (paintings^ arxJ 

^rora poetry., one aspect of literature. We did iK>f have filra clips of dar>ce ^ 

• or dranva, nor did we have recordings of music. Within even t'hese limits we 

found children who**se€med to givef quite varied performances.' Helen's fs • 

perhaps the =most viv|.d 1 1 lustl^ation of exce^ingly complex: reactions to . 

the poeiry and limited analysesr^of the paintings. The other children 

presented various cx>mbinations as well, f^tost x)^ the roles/faehaviors/ex^ 

-per fences we focused upon were in the a^reciator and critic rows of the - 

modetv We did sample the performance roTe-bf oral reading from t)oth ^ 

simple tecnnical iocus (Ch'a'rles* severe probiecps) ^nd from an expressive 

focii^ as in Cathy's protocols.. * 

• * • 

One of the most intriquifjg curriculum resea'rch questions lies in the impact 
jof.the A£P, program on this conception of aesthetic development. Does the 
program foster a broad and Integrate point of view regarding saes the ticy 
development.;- That is, do the profiles level off as cW-ldren receive' 
instruction In the multiple art ^ortns an8 the mul-tiple experiences possible- 
with each art form? Or does the'exposure to such ^ried stimuli set the 
occasi ^n for more individual ized^ and differentiate development which w6uld 
be reflected ln.fpuch,jncreased^ intra individual variability, that is, do 
the peaks and valleys in the incjividual profiles become more extreme? Or, 
is there a. simp|e'"main'4f fecis" of the' curriculum, a general increase m j 
;fhe level of the profile but. little change in thefr structure? Moving 
^^perimental ly toward- answering such questions seems a worthy next step* 



* y • ' 

. In the British literature of a decade or two, ago, Eysenck (1941) and others 
have pursued factor analytic studies,, often ylth s ifop I ffied .figures anh 
designs, of a general t^ste factor, A 's^f^thesis of fhese^aJ tematiye 
positions ^nd the consequences of the AEP is highfy fmportant and desirable* 

In addition the relaf ionshifx of aesthetic development to the developm^t of 
general intelligence is also critical, f-teny .years ago Florence Gcxxlenough 
(1926) in exploring th^ children's drawing? argued that children "dra>^ what 
^they'know" rather tb^n-what they see. More recently Harris (1963) reaffirmed 

that proposition. Insofar as..Broudy'.*5 (1972) definition of aesthetic educa- 

• • • , ^ 

tlon as enlightened cherishing is accepted, the "enlightened" half will have 

« 

correlates with general intelligence. In addition, a -number of Binet items — 
memory for designs, absordities in pictures, etc. — have obvious relevance 
to aesthetic education and development. 

Aesthetic Appreciation and Criticism 

Many of the tasks we presented to the chi ldren lay in the'ce'lls from our 
model provided by a criss crossing of rows involving appreciation and 
critlcism^and columns of graphic art and poetry as literature. The children's 
Responses led. us in,to several .intriguing and Important Issues regarding 
processes In appreciation and criticism. '^s well as eleiDent^ of aesthetic 
content, (f/arif ic^tion of th^se becomes crucial for the underlying theory. 

/ ■ • • . • - • 

Judgment^^d Preference 

In their response to our initial oR^n ended probes regarding pictures' and 



poems our^ children seemed to use Interchangably the expressions "It's good" 
and "I like It." Charles for Instance reacted to the Renoir painting: 
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It*s good. . ^ 

• » • • • 

*l think tbere',s a party going on. I like parties. > 
• I like tfee lights, the chandeliers. / .over there. 

As reported in excerpts frora our other protocoj^s the other children also 

made few distinctions here. ' , ^ 

Several critical theoretical and empirical issues are posed consequently. 
^For instance Child <I962) has found that college students' preference for 
paintings correlate only .12 with the judgjDent of quality in paintings. If 
Child's findings fpid for. the adult population in general, then there is. an 
important empirical issue in the development of the individuals schema 
wherein preferences and -judgments become separated. Our continuing questions 
remain: what -is the generality of the distinction acro$s problems and tasks. 
What are the antecedents of such development, that, is, are there curricular 
and instructional determinants of such schema? What are the intellectual 
and af feet i\|^ processes involved, that is, the similarities and ^di f ferences 
In the justification of aesthetic preferences and quality. 

* * 

At this point our general xoodel stands us in good stead. Most jpf our 
discussion, as weM as most of the ^thrust in our interviews with the children 
began with two dimensions of the model: kinds of exper iences/roles/behavjors 
across art forms (literature, graphic arts, etc.)^ The children pulled us 
Irresistably into the^ affective dimension with their "I. like It" responses- 
Justification of preferences In paintings seems to be the Intersection o^a 
^-parKlcuIar type of experience, kind of beauty, and level of affect. In addition, 
lurking within the judgment and preference Issue Is Broudy's general conception 



^5|n our earlier factor analysis of pupil quest-tonnal^e reactions to teachers 
we were feft with the belief that cfrildren^s liking rbr a teacher was 
synpnymous with their^Judgment'of her as a good teacherN^ith and Klelne • 
1968, smith aod Kleine 19^9). ' 
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of aestheti,c education as "enlightened cherishing." The accent in nost of 
the vork on aesthetic ^ucat4on tends toward tne "enlightened" half of the 
dimension. Information, concepts and points of view tend to fit the schoofs 
better than attitude change and value clarification. At this point we think 
we have some intellectual leverage on these problenrrs. 

Individual Standards an d Justification of Preferences -V* 

'- ^ — ^ \ \ 

As the interviewing evolved we asked some of the children which pictures or 
poems they liked best and why they preferred one c?r the other. This led 
nicely into the problem of justification of preferences.^^ JReconsider Cathy's 
protocol regarding the Renoir and then the Stella painting. F?rst the RefiO$c^^"<> ^^^^ 

What do you think of that picture? 

It looks like a festi\^al. Or a dance. A picaic. 

Do you like the picture? 

Un Huh. ■ ' 



What^s the artist done as he drew the picture to make It mbre 
interesting, or make it so that you iike it? How's he put it 
together? / 



He put a' lot in the for^yund , and in .the background he made 

it look like more people were back there. , . ^ ' ' 

How'd he do that? 

He made the people in the back small. And he made them a little 
bit higher in the picture. And the people ir> the foreground, 
they're a lot* bigger. He put something over the colors . 

. What do you mean? 

. . He made them look" like they're uh, smeared . • • 

What else did he do wi.th the picture that made It a better 
picture? . • 

l^ln part thU was sttmulateiJ by Jerf Kupferberg's comment TYou get more from 

the children if you have them compare pictures" and^Bernie Rosenbtatt's 
. continued emphasis on the chi.ld's ability to justify hl^ aesthetic decisions. 

Vunfortunately we hadn't perceived as yet the quality vs preference issue and 
the possible contrasting line of .argument so we did not test expllclt-ly for' 

O that. ' 
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I don't know* - 
What do you think of that one? (Stel la*s Brooklyn .QMdge) 
It's got lots of colors in it* What are these tilings? . 
Look at It* What do you think? ■ ' ' , 

Oh, they're buildings^ right? . . 

Alright. ' \- . . ' - 

It looks like it's in the . *. down where those round things 
are* It looks like a bTg. city. 

Anything else you like about the picture? , - 

Its colors, 

Whgt do you notipe about the colors? 
They're^ bright . They stand out. 

Whi<Jh of • these two (pictgres) do you like the best? 
Th^t one. 

The Brooklyn Bridge one. Why do you like that best? 

Because it's got more color, and I like the colors. And it 

looks smaller. I don't know. It just looks sort of . . . I « 

don't know. (Giggle) 

Why would you rather have this picture th^n that picture? 'Or 
would you? . If somebody said you can have one of these pictures 
for your room, or for yourself, which one would you choose? 

I like that one better because i^'s pretty. . .both of them 

are pretty, but I I i'ke that one better. It's prettier, and it's 

got. ! .the best T like Is the colors. 

The point to be made here is very simple. Cathy gave a qult§ elaborate 
"aesthetic analysis" of the Renoir—festival, foreground/background, high/low 
small/large, something over the co1drs/"they're smeared." The Stella was 
'perce-lved less analytically—buildings and bright colors. Yet the latter 
was preferred. -The justification was 
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"I like that one better" 
"It's, prettier" 

"It's got. . .the best I like is the colors" 



I 



At this age^revel, the child, seems to move through a progressive spe<;i f ication 
from general to particular.^ At the end, the particular is tied to a ^mple 
II ke/di si Ike' preference which is. self evident and, requires no furthy 
justification. The nature of preferences arid of judgments of quality, their 
developmental history, and the kinds of justificatory arguments seems much 
more subtle than tjie usual analyses suggest. 

Aesthetic Judgments arid the Justif ication^ Process in the Real World ' ^ 
The stimulus materials from 'the Binet iten^ at level . I V-6 provides, an' 
Qpportunity for continuing the analysis of the nature of Justification of 
aesthetic judgments. The materials are three pairs of individual faces, 
"obviously" different in attractiveness. All of the children we interviewed 
"passed" the item, that is, they agreed with Terman and Merrill a? to which 
•individual was prettier. The reasons were relatively uniform and dVe typified 
by Bud's statement. . . - 

Well his hair is stringy, and it's falling down. And the ears 
on the side of his head are stroking out. And he has somewhat ' 
of a frown on, and he has sort of a smile. 

Carols comments are slmHar " - ' 

Her hair Is all messed up, too. It looks Ijke her face is dirty. ' 
Her eyes are tired. » ' - 



The Intel lectual process seems relatively simple at tMs level 

!• the pictures are looked at, that Is, perceived • 

2. elements which contrast are isolated — hair, ears, frown 

3. implicit but accepted standards are Involved; strlnginess 
of hair, dirtiness of face, etc/ 



4.'* some elements (frown/smile) by defi/iitton contain 

*' • standards of good and bad 

m 

* 

5., the sequence seems to occur almosr immediately, that is, ^ 
' with little reflection. 

The picVures were "obviously" differeat, hence sonfe of the subttetie^ and 

complexities of aesthetic comparisons and justification d^d not appear here. 

It may be that the educational implications are equally obvious but that may 
be hindsight as well. Consequently we will be explicit but brief. First, 
aesthetic J udgrrents are pervasive in our culture, they don^t lie only in the 
high arts. Second, children learn to make such judgments and to carry on the 
process very early. ^ The Binet. data suggest that for these simple tasks the 
average four and a half y.^r old can respond appropriately. What this means 
f6r stages of aesthetic development is not clear, third, the special role of 
the school and within that of a special curriculum such as AEP is also not 
clear. Fourth, in even so simple a task as the Binet items the process is 
revealedeyjhe implications ^or teaching* seem clear, at least at first blush: 
for children who *-ave. difficulty with such judgments the eien>ents can be 
isolated, relevant experiences planned and taught in the broadest sense of 
chi IjJ exploration and trials, and feedback both. natural ^d directed 
provided. / ^* 
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• CONCLUSIONS 

* . ■ • ' 

By way of summary and conclusion, several simple but important points stand 

-out: * y . 

«^ 

t ' ^ 

!• The Aesthetic Education Program,^ an ongoing curriculum development project. 



is a fertile setting for studying more general problems in aesthetics. 



development, and learning. ' ^ 



2. The methodologies labeled participant observation or educational 
ethnography and Piagetian interviewing or clinical method have much in 
common logically and are potent modes of attack on problems in aesthetic 
education. • . • > ^ % 



3. -Our tentative hypothesis remains that aesthetic development is 
conceptualized better as a profile* than as a general trait such as aesthetic 
sensibility or aesthetic percept iveness. ' , • , . 



4. .Aesthetic criticism and appreciation'contaip important and Intriguing 

•I ^ ^. 

subbroblems of preference, judgment, and just i f icatj^on. 



V 
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B. Test flirts and Evaluation Studies by^Trtle 
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HOTH^OUSE AND PILOT 'XKT REPOXTS 
OH>&STHETIC EDUCATION IHSTRDCTKSiAL MATERIALS 



-I. Aesthetlgfe ia the Physical World^ Series 
J" ' ' ' 

Igtfoductlon to Light 

^- ^ " • *• 

Rothouse Report: July, 1973 

Pilot* 'Report: Ck:ti>ber/ 1973 



roductioil to Space 



Hothouse Report: July, 1973 
Pilot Report; July, 1973 

Iqtrodiiction xx> Sound 

Hothouse Report; August , ■ 1973 " 
Pilot Report: SeptBtier, 197^ 



II. Aesthetics and Arts Eleiaentg Series 

*■ * « 
Texture 

^ ' ' *' \ 

Hothouse Report:. April, 1971 

Pilot Report: July, 1971 ^ 

* Part/Whole 

Hothouse Report: (i) September, 1971 

Pilot Report (Interim hothouse/pilot) : September, 1974 

• Tone Color - 

Ho thous^ Report: April, 1971 ^ 
Pilot Report: -Jtine, 1971 

Dramatic Conflict 

Hothouse Report: ' September, 1971 
Pilot Report: April, 1972 



Rhythm/Meter 

Hothouse Report: (1) May, 1970 

(2) April, 1972 

(3) March, 1974 
Pilot Report: .February, 1971 

(interim) October, 1974 
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Setting and Enviromnent 

Ho'thotise Report: Febniary, 1973 
Pilot Report: . ' October, 1973 

Iton-verbal Co7T?im1 cation 

Hothouse Report: June, 1972 
Pilot Report: Jtme, 1973 

Shape ^ . 

Hothouse Report: Jiiiy, 1971 
Pilot Report: July, 1972 

Shape Relationships 



Hothouse Report: July, 1971 

Pilot Report: July, 1972 

Shapes and Patterns 

Hothouse Report: July, 1971 

Pilot Report: July, 1972 

-.Movenent . 



Hothouse Jleport: (1) Axigust, 1970 
(2) August, 1971 
' . Pilot Report:* Februat7, 1972 

III. Aesthetics and the Creative Process Series 

Making Patterns into Sounds 

•Hothouse Report: Aprils 1972 
Pilot Report: May, 1974 

' Examining Point of Viev 

*• ^ Hothouse Report: January, 1972 
Pilot Report: May, 1972 

Perceiving Sound* Word Patterns 

Hothouse keport: (1) 'March, 1973 

(2) December, 1973 
Pilot Report: October, 1973' 
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Relating Souad and •MoveTw>T^t 

Hothouse Report: March, 1970 
Pilot Report: February, 1971 

Creating vith Sauads and laages 

Hotbo\ise Report: July, -1974 
Pilot Report: Decezaber, 1974 

Analyzing Characterization 



Hothouse Report: January, 1972 
Pilot Report: June, 1972 

Creating Word Pictures 

Hothouse Report: May, 1970 
Pilot Report: February, 1971 

Constructing Draflatic Plot 

Hothouse Report: J^lly, 1970 
Pilot Report: February, 1971 

Creating Characterization 

Hothouse Report: May, 1970 
Pilot Report: February, 1971 

Arranging Sounds vith Magnetic Tapes 

Hothouse Report: Augtist, 1971 
Pilot Report: Marck, 1972 

Forming vith MoV^bent 

Hothouse 'Report: ' February, 1972 
Pilot Report: Febniary, 1973 



. Aesthetics and the Artist Series'" ^j>^' 
Actor ' 

'Hothouge Report: '(1) Febxiiary, 1974, 
/ .'.^ (2) October, 1975 

Visual Artist 

Hothouse- Report: (1) Deceober, 1971 

(2) January, 1975 
Pilot Report: October, 1975 
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Hothouse Report: October, 1975 

Pilot Report: Soveniber, 1975 

Writer; Poets ^ 'Storytellers tod 
Playvrlj^tg 

Hothouse Report: October, 1975 

Pilot Report: Koveniber,. i975 

Coaposer 

Hot£ouse Report: Sept€iia>er, 197^ 
Fil Trrmker 

Hothouse Report: July, 1975 
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"EyiUIATION STUDIES 



Geoeral Surveys: 

Aesthetic Education Program Extended Pilot: A Report on the Qtiestionnaire 

Data . ' ' ' 

J.' Riley Kunkei * " ' 

October 1972 

» * • • ^ 

Aesthetic Education Prograa Initial Survey of Selecfc-ed topleaeatation 

Sites 1971-1972 • - 

J. Riley Simkel * 

1972 - ^ 

Aesthetic Education Prograa Stirvey So. 1 of Selected Iispleaentation 

Sites 1972-1973 - 
Ann Lane and Williaa J. Wright \ 
Eebruary 1974 

• * 

Aesthetic Education Prografa gurvey No. 2 of . Select:e'd Inzpleiaentation 
Sites 1973-1974 . - ' ' . 

Hovenber 1975 • ' / ' ' 



Pennsylvania* Aesthetic Education Prograia: - 

» ' * .' 

Extended Pilot Trials of the Aesthetip Education' ftrograzn: ^ A Qualitive 

Description; Analysi'S and Evaluation 
Louis fi/ Snith and Sally Schumacher * , • * . 

August 1972 . - * 

Report on the First Year Pennsylvania Aesthetic Education Prograa 
Ann 0. Lane and J., Riley Kunkel 
June 1973 

* %. 
Report on the Second Year Pennsylvania Aesthetic Education Prograia 
Ann .0. Lane and William J. 44right 
^oyemb^r 1973 ' . / *' 

. » . y • ' ' * 

Report on Third Year Pennsylvania Aesthetic Education Program 
Roger H. Edwards and Phyllis Kahan . \ 

April 1975 . ' . ' ' * ' 
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^^inal Report on Pennsylvania Aesthetic Education Program \^ 
Si^zanne D, H6ffa ■ ^ 

Novexaber 1975 - * 

Position Papers, Reports, arid Stiidies on Evaluation: 

"A Plan for the Hothouse Te^^ting of th^ Aesthetic Eduation Program Materials 
Betty Hall ' ^ 

I'lovenber 1975 ^ 



"A Plan for the Pilot Testing of the^A^thetic Education Program Materials" 
Albert .Le31aac and Patricia Ihueraau/ \ ' ' " ' 

Hoveniber 1975 " • . , * > - 

i 

"Design for Extended Pilot Study of Previously Published Aesttfetic. education 

Prograa Packages" . / 

Roger H- rSds^ards ' ^ * ' 

August 1973 - • , " • • 



< 





"Design for Sequencing Effects Study #1" 
^ger Edwards 

August 1974 * ' ^ ' 

"Geaeralizable Coagruency as a ?actor in Choosing Evaluative Ifcdels**' 
Roger H. Edvards 

1973 • ■ , ■ _ • 

f 

"^'Hov Does A^^inbow Feel?' Second Trial Evaluation** 
^ -Patricia Thuemau 

August 1975 > " * • * ^ 

"Obtaining Strategic Consensus in Evaluating ^Innovative Curricula 
Roger H, - Edwards - . 

January 1974 ' ' > ' ✓ * * 

"Pilot Test Report on 'Shapes' 'Videotape" ' * ] 

- June 1974 * 

>. • . 

"Rationale an4 Brief Outline of Plans for Lo^igitudinal *Study" 

Roger Edwards * . ' ' 

August 1973 . . • 



"Report on the Extended and Sequential Studies of Aesthetics and the 

Creative Process" 

Roger gdwards - ' ^ , ^ 

t-May 1975 ■ T , * • ' . ' , 

Review and .Index to Research 'in Creativity • . 
^ Thoi^a^ Johnson , , , ' 

1970 • • • . 

Review and Index to Research-Jji Dance ' 
Thomas Johnson 

1970 ^ , . ; * ' 

Review and fndex to Research in Educational Media ♦ Volumes I aj^d II 
Thomas Johnson * ' *^ 

1970 and 1972 - ' ^ 

\ 

Review and Index to Research ih Film 

Thomas Johnson ^ , ' 

1972 ' • ^ \ 
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Review ^ami Index to -Research in Literature 
IbcSaas Johnson 

1972 ' ' ' 

"Ssaall Scale Evaluation of *The Five Sense Store* Traveling E>diihition'*' 
Prepared by staff of Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service 
October 1974 • 

"Sone Considerations for the Interfacing of the Arts and Evaluation:" 

* Roger H. Edwards ' * «^ • . ^ 
1974 . - * . -'^^ - 

*'The Child's Aesthetic Experience: An iDteria Report and Position PapeY" 

ir^uib M* Snith ' ^ ' - • • 

AugusC 1974 ' • • • 

• Related Reports: 

All the Arts' for Svety Child ^ - , 

Stanley S. Madeja ' * * . 

1973 " ' , 

"A Report on Training Evaluators, Artist-in-Re6idence Project 1970-1971" 

1971 . . ^ • 

-^'Defining Behavioral Objectives for Aesthetic Education'/ ' - 
David W. Bcker 

1969. ■ . . ■ ' > A ' 

final Report on the Institute in Aesthetic Eduction for Admluisig^tors 
Volume 1 "An 8 Day Week*' ^ ^JT"] ^ 

.Volume 2. "Working Papers" ' , ' • 

Stanley S. Madeja, Bernard S. Rosenblatt and Sherry Grazianq/. 

1974 ' • ' . ' , ^ ir ^ ^ - 

The Artist in the School; A Report on the' Artjst-in-Residencg Pz:oject . 
Stanley S. Madeja et al ' 
1970 r \ ' • \ ' 

, The Bee Hive: The Arts in, Early Education / ' . • 
Nancy Richard and \Stanley S. Madeja 

1975 '\ / ' - 

Evaluation Reports on the Arts in General Education Project in the University 
<:ity, Missouri, Schools: ' " ' » ' ' 

Reactions to the Hubbard-Rouse Art Curriciilum in the University City Elementary 
^ . Schools 1969-1971 
, Betty W. Ha^l et al 

1972 , - I 

Heviov of Formative Evalua'ttAi lActtvities 1969-1971 



Summaries of Classrooa Observation of Arts in General Education 
Learning Materials ' , - 

Patricia Thuemau et al , 

1972 . • . ' 

*•* • 

The Transitional Year 1971-1972 

Patticia Tnuemau and Betty U. Hall » 

1973 ' . 1 • 
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Siimmary Statement: 



Mass Media 



Objectives: 



Description i 



Materials : 



To prodii^ie a one hour. TV special for general .audi^ces, 
including parents teachers,, anS students. The, goal of 
the program will be to increase audience awareness and' 
acceptance of aesthetic- values as important to'the • 
indj^vidual and society * 

The show will be on color film, qjr two-inch videotape 
>master of broadcast -quality*, 53 minutes in length, . 
titled The Five Sense &to-re . It will be based upon the 
^ concepts /developed in the Aest;hetic Education Program 
of CEMREL, Inc. . " - j • 

The Aesthetic Education, Program produced the program. 
This involved designing and d^ai£eix)ping ,one pilot program 
as an example of the approach to oe* employed; testing r 
the effectiveness of the pilot program in the field; 
and completing a one-hour special, based on th^<jpntent 
of the pilot study ^ 

One pilot television show", fifteen minutes in length, 
, titled Shapes , on two-inch .videotape or on three four-inch 
cassettes. 'One television ' show, 53 minut^es in Ictugth, 
The' Five Sense Store. 



Outcomes: 



J 



The viewer will become more aware of the use of all 
. *t;he senses in recognizing, defining^, and experiencing 
aesthetic qualities in our natural and artificial 
environments, t . ^ > 

The viewer will perceive that aesthetic Equalities are 
», all around us and in all objects and events in our world 
and tliat j^e are continually 'making aesthetic judgments 
about them. * . 



The viewer w^ill be made aware that tfie- arts, as created- ' 
bv artists, are the best examples of aesthetic objects 
or events. The arts- differ from objects in nature 
because of the way .they have been created and the 
personal inten,t of the creator, that is., the artist. 

^The viewer* will* realize that we can Improve our aesthetic 
view or perception of our world by fuller use of all our 
senses and consequently this should ^improve the quality 
of life. ^ ' ' : 



Status Report; 



As of November 30, 1975, the pilot show Shapes and the 
TV special The Five Sense Store will be completed^. 
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NIE. PRODUCT : 



DEVELOPER/AUTHOR: 



THE- FIVE SENSE STORE and SHAPES 
(TELEVISION PROGRAMS) 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Program) 
CEMREL, Inc. 

(Formerly Central Midwestern Regional Educational 

Laboratory , Inc^O 
^120 59th Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 - ' 



Stanley S. Madeja, Program Director ' 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard s. Rosenblart, Associate Director 
Sharon Bdcklage, Editorial Coordinator ' ^ — — — ^ 
Ely the Railway Cuyler, Project Coofciina^or' 
f and* . ' ' I ' 

Educational Audi6-Visual Productions 
9220 Sunset Blvd. 
•Los Angeles, California 90069 
N. Dann 'Moss, President 

Sterling Jqhnson, , Director of Television Program 
and 

WNET/ Channel 13 
New York, N. Y^. \ 
David Loxton, Producer 

Shirley jGillette,- Education Department Coordinator 
Paula Rome', Production Coordinator 



.NARi^^'lVE DESCRIPTION: 

Just as human beings need social .and political expediences, so also they need 
the .aesthetic — experiences with intrinsic value and meaning which enVich lif6: 
a flawless blossom, a flash' of comprehension, a painting t^hich expresses a 
thought or an emotion. Through ^his or her ability to see and* to create, each 
person can give a sense of order, a direction to life. Aesthetic Values provide 
the necessary balance between one's rational mind .and one's emotions, drawing 
deeply, on the ^ull range or resources within each individual. 

The idea for a television prograin grew out "of the desire of the*,Aesthetic Edu- ^ 
cation Program to introduce the idea of aesthetic values and their importance 
to a large general audience^ » The general goal of the program is to have the 
viewer^ accept aesthetic , values as important because of its visual immediacy ' 
and ma:ss ^dieuce reach. It has a proven ability to attract and hold the 
attention of viewers, and it' extends ,into every socio-ecjDnomic level. / 

The content for the program was selected on the basis of concepts delin- 
eated by the Aesthetic Education Program over the years, and the translation 
of those concepts into multi-media instructional units. The television program 
will be an aesthetic entity in and. of* itself and will not jUst "show" or "talK 
about" a4sthetics. ' ' _ . ^ " / 



/ 
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As a prototype for the full one ho^r program, a i5-ininute experiment al^^deo 
segment titled Shapes was undertaken in order to Scplore the working relation- 
ship betveen CEMREL and- a national producjdon falillity. Ttte premise of this . 
e^eriiaental show as taken froo three Aesthetic Education Progran units deal- 
ing w^h shape — Shapes, Shape Relationships, and Shapes and Patterns ♦ 'When 
the feasibility of the working relationship had been established, production 
.proceeded on the fgll one-hour program. 

Filning has been con5>leted on the show: Sapl Bass, designer, discussing his 
work in environ rental graphics and corporate desi^; Vincent Price^ cookbook 
author, acong otlier things, showing how appreciation of food involves aestheti 
awareness and use of the five senses; Dick Martin, entertainer, shc.^ing an art 
collection of his favorite package designs; and 3^ .Caispanella host, and actor 
illustrating the aesthetic use of language. 

Sanple Segment ^ ' 

Tne Five Sense Store • - 



JOE CAMPANELLA is ^Somewhere on 01 vera street- 



JOE 



Hello, I'm Joe Canpanella, Tnis ife Olvera 
' Street, in the heart of 4L0S. Angeles. I love 
this historic community. Here, tsy senses 
really corae alive. The colors', the feel of 
the warming sun mingling with. a variety of 
^pdors.comihg from the many restaurants along 
this street give me, a good feeling. They 
blend into a great fragrance. *^ 



AS JOE MOVES TOWARD 
POPCORN 5TAND WE HEAR 
THE SOUND OF POPCORN 
POPPING 



(he INHALES' deeply , -.savoring the aroma) 
But for me — there *^ nothing Like the aroma 
of freshly niad^ popcorn,- If- I could have' 
someone invent a new cologne,* it would be 
called^ ^'Essence or Popcorn". 
And that's one of my favorite sounds. ^.th6^ 
sound of popcorn popping. 



JOE IS NOW AT THE .POPCORN 
STAND. .WF SEE A VARIETY 
OF CUs OF TEE POPCOK^ ' 
ACTIVELY POPPING AWAY, 



Did you ever sjee such a beautiful sight' in 
your life? Those big, beautiful snow flakes 
of popcorn. To fiie, it's a miracle that they 
'blossom from a hard, little golden kernel. 



THE GIRL AT' THE ?0?COm 
MACHINE HANDS JOE AN OVER 
FLOWING BOX OF POPCORN. 
HE TAKES IT AND POURS OUT 
A HANDFUL. ' . ' 



I just love the feeFof popcorn. It seems 
like I could hold a ^Kole bushel x^f it and 



It woulda*'t evBh wei^ one ounce. 

(nibbling on popcorn) 
Ksznsaa. ..I even iqye popcqim plain. . .but 'if 
you really vant* the greatest taste sensation 
in the world. . .watch. . . * 



ADDS SALT AND BUTTER 



INHALING POPCX)RN ARDl^ 

SOUND OF POPC»KN POPPING 

CU OF POPCORN POPPING 

JOE HOLDING HANDFUL OF POPCORN' 

PUTTING A HANDFUL OF CORN 

INTO HIS MDUTH 



^ Adding a little salt and btxtter really does\ 
, it for ne. . . * . 

(chewing) , . ~ ^ ' 

Hjf laother always told lae not to talk with 
lay laouth fuUf 

(swallowing) 
.Pp you realize what just happened? I've had 
a total e3g)ei;ience with* popcorn. To ine, a 
total e^cperience is Vhen 1 can use all of ny 
five senSe^^^. *..and that's' just what I've done".. 

used ny seaise of anall^ ..^ ' - 
hearing . ... 

sight . . • ' * . . 

touch . . . 

and taste . . ' * 

-And that's what this progr^ is all ^bout.-. 
using all bur senses to appreciate tke world 
around us. We pall it, THE FIVE SENSE STOS?^.. 



INTO TITLES 



OVER JOE EATING POPpORN AND WALKING AROtgn) 
OLVERA ST-HEET* 



AFTER Tm MAIN TITLE 
BREAK (OR CONTDiUES) 



AS JOE is eating popcorn 
his three older children 
rtisb up to hiin. 



i AS HE REACmS 'INTO HIS 
POOCET AND HANDS CHILD 
#1 A BILL. POPRDCN CART 
IN B.G. * 



1ST CHILD 

Daddy. • wdaiddy. .how about sooe popcorn 

* ■ ' ' , 2ND CHILD 

Me too. ^ 

3RD ^ILD 
, Jfe too., .'".with butter I ' 



' ^ ^ ^ JOE, .(to Caiaera) 
I think this is going to costume more tbaa 
five cents 1 1 



I 



TITLES COOTINUE OVER MDNTAGE 
TitL EKD OF TITLES 

EXTERIOR 

JOE IS m BIG HILL WITH 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOS 
ANGELES m THE B.G. 



STARTS TO HOVE 



JOE- STOOPS EKWN TO FLOWER 



OF VISUALS OF SCENES TO C0ME m THE SHOW-.< 

. .1' 



JOE ^ 
Isn*t 'this a beautiful city. I as an 
icsnigrant fron New York City but I reaily 
appreciate and iove Los,^geles* Tnis is 
wliere I live, this is v^ere I work. Being 
an outdoors type, -tjy senses really feel alive 
out here. 

Maybe^a tree grew in Brooklyn, but when I was 
a young, struggling actor I was too busy to 
notice^. Now I have five children and we're 
out'doors as ciuch as possible. . .Maybe they 
taught loe to be laore aware of surroundings* 

JOE 

After all, a child can appreciate a flower 
nore than a grownup because -he^s closer to 
the ground. Anyway, during the next hour, 
you and I are going to take a total sense 
trip... (PLUS ADDITION TAG IN JOE'S OWN WORDS) 



BAGC ON TOP OF THE HILL 
Wm-CITY 11^ B.G. ' 



SITTING ON ROCK 



LOOKING IN THE DIRECTION 
OF THE CITY 



' (FOOTAGE OF VINCENT PRICE 
INSIDE SCANDIA.. ALREADY SHOT) 



I, don't know about you. ..but one of my favor- 
ite senses is the sense-^f taste. Too many 
of us just giilp a. Clip of coffee for break- 
fast... or grab a quick sandwich for lunch... 
without even tasting it. 

^I come from an Italian backgroimd. . .and I 
remember those big Sunday dinners with all 
the relatives. •Mmmnmrnsn. . .1 can smell the 

t lasagna now. * 



...there are hundreds of restaurants that 
specialize in catering to your sense of taste, 
and waiting for us inside one. of the best 
restaurants is a fine actor and renowned 
gourmet .. .and I think you VincentiL Price f^ris 
are in for a big surprise. 
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CREDITS 



Card # 

1. - ' THE FZVE SEKSE STORE 

©1975^.CEMREL, Inc. ' 

r 

2. ' , ^ ^ Presented fay . - 

THE AEST^IC EDUCATION PROGRAM, CEMREL, mc. and 
EDUCATIC^'AL AUDIO VISUAL PRDDUCIIOHS, IHC. 

3. . . With host* 

JOE CAKP'AKELLA 

4. / ' STARRlkG 

in order of appearance 
VIKCEOT PRICE 
• ^ SOGER "MILLER ' 
DICK MARTIK 
: . MAC DAVIS ' 

5. ^ . • > - with special guests 

ER!U£ BARNES 
SAUL BASS ; 

^ " B.J. coyiioN 

. . ' LARRY M&AN - ■ 

KENT IWrrCHELL 
/\ . . \ "TOAD" THE KLME 

6. ' r ORIGINAL MUSIC BY ROGER NICHOLS' 
* • ** * ' . 

7. \. Executiw Producers 

7 ' DANI^ M3SS 
STA1«LEY S. EADEJN 

8. • Produced by 

BOB BAGLEY . 
BLYTHE CUYLEi^ 

9. ' ' ' Written by 

PAUL HUIJTER 
Additional Material 
'CECIL TUCK 

1^, ' Directed by 

STERLING JOHNSON 



ERIC 



END OF C^ENING XREDltS 
♦ 
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CL0SU5G CREDIIS 




Card # 






1. 


PHOTOGRAPHY- 






Bob Bagley 
Sterling Johnson 
Keith Kerrill 






EDITING 




- 


Alan PergTison 






Sterling Johnson 




3. 


SOUND RECORDa^G 
Dick Wagner 
Bruce Bisieaz 
.Alan Ferguson 




4. 


AKIMATIOK 
John Wilson 

KINETIC SCULPTURE 






_ Bob Gilbert 




. • 5.' 


^itten by -^^^ ^'^ 




or- i 


I L0\^ A RO^EO^ Ri^^ Miller 
I'LL PAINT YOU A SONG Mac Davis 
■ -NATURAL CAUSES * . • 
'•Van" music ' Fallenrock 




6. 


SPECIAL THANKS TO 




■ 


CASSELL'S; SCANDIA; RODEO ASSOCIATION; , ^ 






LOS ANGELES BALLET SCHOOL; LITTLE LEAGUE 






BASEBALL OF TOLUCA LAKE; INDEPENDENT 




4 


RECORDERS; .PACLFIC OAKS SCHOOL^ OLVERA STREET 


* « 




l6s ANGELES; UNITED AIRLINES; SAINT ELM3 


V 




STREET ASSOCIATION; LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE . \ 






PEilFORMING''ARTS and VIKING PRESS 
• 




7. 


Produced by the Aesthetic Education Program at - ■ 
CEMREL, Inc., a private, non-profit corporation, 
gie development was supported under a contract ^ 
^ vith the National Institute o£ Education, i 
Departiuent of Health, Education and Welfare, 
However, the content does not necessarily reflect 
the position or policy of those agencies, and^no'^* 


- 




official endorsement of these materials should 






be inferred. 
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THIS HAS BEEN A DANN MOSS PILM FOR EDUCATIONAL AUDIO 
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VISUAL PRODUCTIONS, INC. and <:EMREL, INC. ^ ^ 


• 


• 
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SUBJECJ ASEA (S) ■ . 

Sense perception, video srrt, vlsxial arts, icusic, dance, literature, drama, 
environment 

V 

Aesthetics iB the everyday world; xsse of oae's senses in a special way to 
perceive aesthetic qualities in the world; the creative process in the every- 
day world; personal decision making pertaining to aesthetics. 

INTEKIHD USERS , AKB BENEFICIARIES 

Tne target audience for the program is' a general TV viewing audisice which, of 
course, ificludes the teacher in the classroom and the parent of the child. 

GOAL(S) OR PURPOSE(S) " ^ * ; 

Tne purposes of the television program are for viewers 1) to perceive the 
aesthetic dimension of living — the aesthetic potential Inherent in the use of 
all our senses; 2) to- value such aesthetic movements /events /happenings ; and 
3) to transfer or relate the perceiving and valuing of aesthetic moments into 
'daily decision making. ^ \^ 

PATTEBSS OF USE .. ^ ' • 

» v * 

The .Five, Sense Store will be available for general television viewing on., 
national television networks and/or local television ^broadcast an^'wili also 
be available on 16mm film. Designing the program ^or g^eral audiende provides 
maximum flexibility for its use. It is the intent of the Aesthetic Education 
Program to have the program be educational and entertaining *to this general 
audience jand to be, available for use as teacher-training materials. 

-TIHE EEQUIREMEI4TS - ' ' ' 

The progratB vjiil.be one hour "long. - « ' v . * 

IMPLEMENTATION' PROCEDURES • , ' . ' . . 

The Five Sense Store will be entirely self-explanatory and will need no^ special 
introduction before it is shown. - 

ASSURANCES AND CLAIMS ^ ' ' ' 

/•■■■•■■- 

Assurances ^ ' 

All products developed by the Aesthetic Educati^an Program are carefully, 
scrutinized to eliminate any form isf social J)'ia8, ethnic or sexual stereotyp- 
ing, or inappropriateness of ^rontent. Aiiy questibn^of such materials in the 
program ^will cause an appropriately directed ^review of the content .by a flual- 
J.fied person not connected with the project. The content vould.then be revised 
to *ellfaiinate such shortcomings* 



Clalss 



Developoental evaluation of the Shapes program has sho*{n that ±t is appealing 
to childrea ia grades 2, 3 and 4, cacnjanding good levels of visuaj. attention 
aid' receiving a hi^ enjoyisent rating fron thea. • - . . - 

Evaluation of the major progran to date has only been based on*segDents and so 
evaluation of a completed prototype has been undertaken. Althou^ initial 
indications have been positive regarding audience enjoyment, no substantial 
claim can be made at this time. 

' ' * • 

AVAILABILITY 

Shapes is complete and availabie* The Five Sense Store is scheduled for 
cbn^letion on Uoverber 30, 1975^ Both are copyrighted. 

INPORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975" 



Evidence to Support Assurances and Claims 
for Tne Five Sense Stote and. Shapes 

Evaluation of the prototype shew Shapes has been carried out in two stages 
using approximately 270 students in grades ,2, 3 and 4. In the second, pilot 
stage, evaluation was concerned primarily ^ifh the attention commanded^ by the 
t^e and student response to a specially constructed q^iies'tionnaire. Visual 
attention studies shwed a generally high level of attention commanded throu^- 
oyt the tape. Only in one particularly long segment was some lessming of 
attention noted. ^ 

The questionnaire data found the tape popular over all three grades in which 
it was used* Less than 5% of the students viewing the tape stated that they 

.did not enjoy it and approximately two-thirds of the students gave it the 
highest rating of •'liked it a-lot." Almost 90% of the students felt that other 

^cJiildreii.^their age would enjpy it. ' ' ^ -* ' . 

"Teachers viewing the.tap6 also fl^le'd out questionnaires that allowed them to 
rate the tape on clarity of content, organiration of content, student response 
to content, and technical quality* ^The tape was judged' as *"goodV qn "excellent'' 
in. thesfi. areas by 100% of the teachers xefeponding for the first two categories 
with/50% and 80% classifying it as' "good" -or "excellent" in the latter two • 
(p.'eS, Filot Report, July 1974). \ ' \ ' ' 

The hour television program for adults has gone through one stage of formative 
evaluation using only segments of the planned program.. At this, stage eleven 
viewers, varying !in age, sex', and other background variables were brojight in 
to. respond to segments of the tape.^ Although all the viewers reported enjoy- 
ing the segments they viewed, a certain amount of disagreexoeni ai^out the tape's 
objectivity and clarity of theme were noted at this t±we (Report on First 
Segment of Television Show , Kahan, November 197.4). ^Revision of the pr^jgrfl 
presently being undertaken. ' While no claims for this product cafi^her^SaLde at 
£his time, the development of Shapes has allowed for the ^a^ralleT. development 
of appropriate evaluative techniques to be used pn this program. .A major re View 
of program segments is' planned and findings will continxially be adopted, into 
the. production of the program., < ' . ' 
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B. Learning Centers 



1 io 



Aesthetic Education Learning Centers 



To provide for the taost effective use of Aesthetic 
Education Program materials by teachers by 

1. designing Teacher Education Center^, 

2. establishing experiroental aesthetic education 
programs in elementary schools, 

3. * establishing and maintaining lines of comrauni-' 

cation between the experitneirt^^schools and 
the Centers. * ■ 

r 

^The AELC is a cooperative effort among agencies 
(^schools, teacher education institutions, arts 
organizations, artists* communit]^ service organi-- 
zations, state departments of education, etc.) 
working with each other and with CEMREL, Inc. in 
the development of aesthetic education programs. 
A minimum reqClrement in an AELC is at least three 
cooperating elementary schools and one 6r ^oore 
coop^exating agencies. Components of an AELC program 

'include: Modular Lear nii^ Environment, Administrator 
Seminars, Teacher Education WorkslK^^urriculum 
Development Workshops, Consultant 'Services, Aesthetic 
Education instructional ^waterials' for students and 
teache rs and -^lans for implementation of aesthetic, 
education programs in elementary schools. 

The goals of the Aesthetic Education Learning Centers • 
are 1) to provide an aesthetic environment for learning 
^to both teachers and students; 2) to provide/ a facility , 
v^and materials which are flexible enough so that various 
teacher education programs in aesthetic education pan . 
Be designed and implemented; 3) to generate various 
methods for utilising and extending the use of CEMREL's - 
•aesthetic education materials; 4) to generate new , 
programs for teacher education in aesfhetic education; 
5) to establish aesthetic education programs in elementary 
schools; and 6) to generate interest- in improving the 
design of classroom erfviro'nments. ^ - • ' 

. ■» 
As tff November 30, 1975, eight Aesthetic Education 
Learning Centers will be operational; ; a do.qumentation 
report will be completed; and the Handbook: . Instal^la - 
tion of Aesthetic Education Programs irf Schools will 
*be completed. 

The following list includes the work to be completed 
December, 1975 - November, 197^. . , 
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1. ^ Provide assistance to school systems and teacher 

education programs in the form of: workshops in 
curriculiiia desi-gn and iii5)lementation; familiari-' 
zation with new materials;' instructional materials 
for children and teachers; a Handbook for teacher 
education programs. ' 

2. Coordinate lines of Communication between the 
Learning'' Centers and Cooperating Schools through: 
bi-monthly, publication of a newsletter. Our Bag ; 

* Coordinators* meetings; on site visits; and a 
national meeting of the Aesthetic Education Group. 

3. Describe and document the development and 
operations of the Aesthetic Education Learning 
Centers and th^ir related Cooperating Schools to 
derive alternative models for training teachers 

in aesthetic education and for incorporating these 
models Into the Teacher Education Handbook. 

4^ Describe and document thfe integration of aesthetic" 
education into the elementary school curricula in 
order to derive alternative models for ifelating 
aesthetic education to language arts, social 
studies, math, etc. , 

5. Utilize the Learning Center mod^l as a change 
model .whicfK will fifave generalizab^lity to other , 
area§ of educational innovation, 

6. Assist with strategies 'for the transition of 
C5MREL support and management to the Centers. 
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HIE PRODUCT: AESTHETIC EDUCATION LEARNIKG CEOTERS 

(Part of the Aesthetic Education Program) ^ 

DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CEMREL', Inc. 

(Formerly Central Midwestern Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
» > 3120 59th Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63139 

Stanley S. Madeja, Program Director ^ 
Nadine J. Meyers, Associate Director 
Bernard S, Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bqcklage, Editorial Coordinator 
Bernard S. Rosenblatt, Stanley S. Madeja, 

Rene David Michel-Trapaga and Dane Manis, 

Product Developers 

NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 

If aesthetic education is to become a reality in the nation's schools, 
some basic changes must be made in teacher education programs in the 
arts and aesthetics. CEMREL has assumed responsibility for bringing 
the information needed to implement innovative teacher education 
programs to^such organizations as colleges and universities, schoal 
districts and community arts groups. The Aesthetic Education Learning 
Centers (AELC) developed by the Aesthetic Education Program at CEMREL 
are the result. - . , . 

The AELC is a cooperative effort among agencies (schools, teacher 
education institutions, arts .organizations , artists, connunity service 
organizations, state departments of education, etc.) working with each 
other and' with CEMREL, Inc. in -the development of aesthetic education 
programs. A minimum requirement in. an AELC is at least three cooperating 
elementary schools and one or more cooperating agencies. The physical 
components include: Modular learning environment. Handbook; Teacher 
E ducation for Aesthetic Education , Handbook: I nstallation of Aesthetic 
Education Programs in -Schools , "Interagency Models for Implementing 
Aesthetic- jEducation," Aesthetic Education instructional packages, 
forstudeifts and teacher, and services such as workshops and ■ 
consultants.. 

The modular components of the Centers were carefully planned to be _ 
aesthetically pleasing and to provide an example 'of what art aesthetic 
learning environment can be. Through its activities via in-^^rvice 
and/or pre-service courses, workshops and institutes, the AELC provides 
teachers, student teachers, children, administrators, university and 
college personnel with the instructional and conceptual resources 
necessary in gaining knowledge, skills, and confidence in handling ^ 
aesthetic content. It' is also a vehicle for implementing new programs 
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In aesthetic education in schools. In 'Addition each center "n 
provide individuals and groups with the necessary focus and orienta- . 
tion for improving the aesthetic climate .of the comawnity. ^ 

SUBJECT AREA(S) ' . / . 

Aesthetic Education: Teacher Education, Elementary Curriculum 
Desl-gns," Learning Envirbnment, Inter-agency Cooperation for 
. Educational Change ' - 

The following is a brief description of the- major components of this 
product: » , 

H;.nH hnnk; Teachei: Education for Aesthe tic Education. Teachers^using 
this information will be introduced to a rationale, content, and ways 
of organizing content in aesthetic education. Areas covered in this 
document include: course outlines for pre-service and in-service 
instruction; the role of the arts specialist and the elementary class- 
room teacher; -teaching/learning strategies; .how to use community and 
♦•instructional resources; and case studies of successful implementation 
of programs in aesthetic education^ 

Handbook; Installation of A esthetic Education Programs in Elementary , 
Schools . School persoAnel using this information will be introduced 
to a rationale for aesthetic education, what is aesthetic content, and 
how to make content selections when designing a program in aesthetic 
education. This- document discusses aesthetic education as a separate 
area of study as well as how it can be related to the ongoing curricu- 
lum.' Also included are procedures for Implementation and evaluation. 

Learning Environment . The modular d'es-ign based on circular configuration 
offers many arrangements to the user. Each component is separate and 
moveable so the spaces can continually be altered according to function. 
The components are: 1) h^f cylindrical dividers which^an used as 
space ^viders and/or display; 2) semi-circular work tables; 3) cylind- 
rical foam stools; 4) d Semi-cylindfi-cal audio center with built-in _ 
components including playback, editing, synchronizing, recording, and ' 
p.a. capabilities so participants- can create and play-back sound compo- . 
sitions; 5) a cylindrical light table, for creating an4 arranging 
visual images; 6) semi-cylindrical portable storage cabinets; 7) the 
space Place, a -manipulative environment consisting of a false celling 
of stretch panels, ,p4rts of which can be pulled down by weights or . 
pushed up by styrofoam blocks, thus. altering the spatial relationships 
within the Space Place; and 8) additional multi-media equipment. / 
including projector stands, slide projectors, and overhead projectors. 

•Tnr r^raeencv Models for Implementing Aes thetic Education. This document 
delineates methods of implementing aesthetic education. Guidelines for 
bringing together arts activities and presentations by arts organiza- • 
tions. service organizations, governmental units, and business groups 
with aesthetic education programs in the schools are. included. 
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Workshops and Consul tag t SarviceSw Of four different ^:ypas: 



1)^ Consultant Services : • CEMREL staff tneniers consulu 
agencies on areas such as needs assessnent, curriculixnr 
design, program assessment, dissemination,^ and desig^; 
spaces; 



with schools and 
planning and 
ng learning 



2) Administrator Seminars : CEMREL staJf members wor e with administrators 
in providing the particijiant with a) a content background as to the 
nature of aesthetic education and the artSv in educat 
a rationale for the inclusion of aesthetic education 
curriculum, and cT exploring curricular and organizational strategies 
in imple'menting an aesthetic Education curriculum; 



3) C urriculum Devi^^pxaent, Workshops : 
fundll|&ntat^ strat 



Participants are involved in / 

iveloping an aesthetic education curriculxim 
incVwiing'a) develop infe4.^!^tu<;tional unit^, b) idettifying and using 
community resources, c) involving the specialists ard the^artiTsts in 
the schools, d) relating aesthetic education currici lum tb .ingoing 
instruction in other subject areas^^nd.^) testing and evaluating 
strategies in' aesthetic education;* and ♦ \ I ^ 



^ Aesthe^ic-Eda^tion Resources Familiarization' Woirkshops" : 
Participants are provided with a basic 'Understa^dinjg of tJte nature 
of aesthetic education, its contribution to the genjeral curriculum, 
and kre given specific directions on the use of aesthetic edxxcation 
instructional units. 



Specific content and agendas fox workshops are 
consultation with the requesting agency. 

INTENDED USERS AND BENEFICI;ARXES 



finitlized only after 



A wide range of people are th? pot.ential users and beneficiaries of 
the Aesthetic. Education Learning Center Planjfc The immediate users In 
the field tests include classroom teachers-^pF^^ specialists, curri- 
culum planners and developers, ' teacher educattfln staffs (in-serv£ce 
and pre-s^rvlce), arts organizations which worK^wdth schools, learning 
environmertt planners, principals, and students?^ 

GOAL(S) Or!pURPOSE(S) 

The goals o/,^hj^* Aesthetic Education Learning Centers are.l) to provide 
an aesthetic e&vlronment fpr learning to both teachers and students; 
2)* to provide a facility and materials whl/ih.are flexible enough so 
that various teacher'^ education pro-ams. An aesthetic education can be 
designed and implemented; 3) to generate various jmethods for utilizing 
and extending the use of CEMREL's. aesthetic e^dtpAtion materials; A), to 
generate new programs for -teacher education in aisthetic education^ 

5) to establish, aesthetic education programs In ilenjentary schools; and 

6) to generate interest in improving the design W classroom environments 




PATTERNS, OF USE ■ . 

Eight Centers and 27 Cooperating Schools in various geography 
locations are inpleoenting the totjal Learning tenter concef)t¥^ There 
have been six basic patterns developed within the eight Centers. The 
unique aJpects of the patterns are due boch to the cond>ination of 
cooperating agenjies wdrking with AELC and their program structures- 
These are as follows: . , ' ■ 

- '\ t 

1) Cooperating Agencies ; 

CEKREL - * _ ^ J, 4 

^ Professional Arts Organization (Perfoming Arts Foundation, 

Long. Isl^d, Sew York) ' 
;Board of Cooperative Education Services (BOCES) 
•focus: provides perfonaing artists to work with teachers . 
and children* 

2) ^!bop era ting Agefacles : 
.CEMREL . 

School District 
Local University 
' (This pattern in operation in Upphis, Tennessee and 
Jefferson >tCounty, Colorado.) 
Pocus ; on aea^^thetic educat&rn staff developocnt and curridtxlum 
*T revision; each cooperates with a local university; one 

is housed in an elementary school and the other is in a 
' ' ' -district operated Staff Developoent Acadecgr. 

3) , Cooperating Aged^lesi . 

' CEMREL . * . 

, Adjoining Schpol Districts 
'^^ University 'Consortium ' ^ , 

Focus: three school districts (Oakland and Antioqh, California 
. and. New York CityJ' in cooperation with several universities 

, - ' joined efforts to form a- Center ^ich is housed in an arts 
centered elementary program 'in one of 'the districts. 

4) Cooperating Agehcies : * • 

CEMREL * • ' . 

Arts Council « ' ^ 

Private University 

Focus : a consoi^tium arrangement between a private^niversity 
(Oklahomja City University) and a local arts council 
(Oklahoma City) comprise another approach. 

5) Cooperating Agenities : 

' CEMREL 1 . ' 

State University . ' < 

Focus: a state iniversity (Illinois State University) incorporates 
the Center into its CORE-oriented elementary teacher 
education program* ' . " . ' 
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6) Cooperating. Agencies ; » * - , 

CEMR5L 

State Department 
School District 

' ' Focus: a state departtaent of education (Pennsylvania) in 

' cppperation with a local school systeo has 'located the 

Center ±a k vacated school building, works with state 
liiteraediate Units, and cooperates with a senior citizen 
and a special education prograo located in the saoe 
building. - 

ASSESSMENT PROVfSlONS . 

Each site is provided assistance in developing those assessment 
devices which neet their needs'. Exaiqples of such devices include 
attitude scales, checklist for categories "Of inplementatioa, i.e., 
designation of staff, connnriity resource utilization, etc. The 
instructional resources- have buiit-in assessment devices* Tne 
Handbooks include Aesthetic Education Prograa findings and procedures 
as veil as assessment devices developed at the eight Centers* 

TIME REQUlREMHrtS --^ 

The anount of tine required will vary according to whether partial 
conrponents are implemented or a rotal program is developed. Once it 
is ordered and manufactured, a learning environment could be installed - 
in two days; courses/institutes can last from three days to a full 
term. Time requirements vary a<?cording to the scope of work decided 
upon by the site. The variations relate to 'the level of implementation,^ 
i.e., a partial or total program in aesthetic -educ at ion, . A complete- 
AELC program can be estimated to take two years for total^itq)lemeatatidn. 

IMPLElffiNTATION PROCEDURES 

A series of steps is followed in the installation of an AELC program: 
1) the agen'cy contacts CEMREL expressing interest in the total AELC 
program or. any of its components; 2) an initial meeting is ^s^eduled 
for key personnel of* the agency to diseuss the nature of the program, 
services* provided, costs, responsibilities, etc.; 3) a second meeting 
is scheduled if necessary to answer questions and make, presentation to 
other parties within the agency; 4) a decision is made for implementa- 
tion and a^eements are signed; 5) a specific, time line is e'stablished . 
and an agepcy staff is^ selected; 6) existing curricula are assessed nnd 
an aesthetic education curriculum is designed; 7) instructional 
resources are determined and flurchased; 8) a learning cnvitonnK'nt is- , 
installed; 9) staff development training takes place, i-e., adminlstratof 
.seminars, curriculum development workshops, instructional resource 
familiarization workshops, etc.; 10) community involvement {s determined 
and secured; 11) assessment and documentation procedures arc cntabllshed; 
12) the program or component is implemented; 13) assessment and 'docu- 
mentation of implementation takes place; and 14) ^ finnl report whlch^ 
includes rcconaendations fo;r revision and expanaibn is made. 
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MATERIALS . EQUIPHEKT, AKD PERSOKKEL REQUIRrHEliTS 



Required 

Itens ' 



Quantity 
Heeded 



Cost Per 
Itea 



Replacetaeat 
Rate 



Source If 
*i)ifferent from 
^ ^Bistributtfr 



Instructional 
resources for 
the classroon 

Instructional 
resources for 

• teachej: edu^ 
cation 

Learning 
Environaent 

"Handbook: 
Installation 
of Aesthetic 
Education Pro- 
grams in Schools" 

"Interagency 

Models for Itsple- 
menting ' Aes thetic 
Education" 



1 set per 
6 students 



,1 set per 
student 



1 per 

classrooa 



J^See catalog entries for CEMREL's. 'Aesthetic- Education Prograia packages. 
**To be detemined upon completion of testing. . 

S^pwrnary Cost Infomation 

To install a total AELC program would cost approximtely $60,000 over 
a two year period. Variations occur because of the size of a district', 
ataount of instructional -matferialsV nunier of learning environments, etc. 
The cost cited is based on the above materials list. 

ASSURANCES A20 CLAIMS ^ . ' 

Assurances * ^ 

Since the testing of this product is not yet conplete, only limited 
assurance? and claims can be made at. the present time. The testing 
is proceeding as defined in ^hP " Basic Prbgraa Plan (CEMREL, 1972) - 
and ^hP A^Bthettc Ed'ucakon Group Model . (CEMREL, 197A). Afthe , 
completion of the testing in November of 1975 additional^ assurances 
and claims will be made as appropri^ate. 

Information gathered -by careful observation and questionnaires at each 
of the eight AELC's indicates no harm has resalted from the use of this 
product. ' - ' ' 
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Plans and instructiotial naterials are care'fully scrutinized to eiiiain^te 
any form of social tias, ethnic or sex^l stereotyping, or inappro- 
priateness of content/ Any question of such bias or inappropriatenes^ 
' of content is directed to qualified persons in order *to consider how 
plans and naterials should be revised to eliniaate such shortcondngs 
tjiat are identified. 

Claiss 

At all stages of developinent , a National Advisory Coaniittee of 
educational psychologists, educators^ and arts educat6rs review the 
substa^oce and fom of the plans, instructional materials, and inforniation 
relevant to the, actual operation of the Centers.^ An evaluation by a 
person trained in. field study techniques is carried on durilg the 
iii?)leaex\tation of the Centers in order to study their development 
and operation and to detect any short codings in the plans and 
isateriais oc in their inpleiDentation. In that way inappropriate or 
harmful content can be corrected at aa early stage (See The Aesthetic 
Education Group Model , CEKREL, 1974) • In addition, the Aesthetic ' 
education Program's instructional materials used^in the Centers 
undergo separate evaluation as noted elsewhere in this catalog and 
as defined in the Basic Program Plan (CEMREL, 1972) • 

Based on preliminary information gathered, the foMowing claims are 
made: a) the Centers and their components can be installed and the 
installation is manageable in a variety of institutional settings; 
b) the Centers are able to undertake their ovn planning and programming 
after installation; c) the Centers can develop a diversity of approaches 
to in-service and pre-service teacher education in a^sthetip education; 
and d) the Centers can facilitate communi cat ion and cooperation among 
diverse educational and arts programs^ t 

AVAILABILITY ... 

Learning environments, teacher/administrator training, student , 
instructional resources, and consultant help are available upon con- 
tract; "Handbooks" and teacher education' resource units should be * 
available by November 1975^ as they^ are now being currently tested- 
The materials will be copyrighted. 

Distributor (i):- Student naterials are .published hyi < ' . 

The Viking Press/Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 

625 Madison Ave. »^ . ' - " 

New York, N.Y. 10022 - , ■ ^ ' * 

^ ^ . . • ■ ^ 

The remaining components ai:e distributed through; 

' CEIIREL Institute 4 . 

3120 59th St. . ■ ■ . ■ 

St. Louis, Mo. 63139 \ \, , • • 

INFORMATION CURRENT AS OF MARCH 1975 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and Clates 
for A»c ^h>f^^ Education Le '"-"-'"R CentLers 

- / ' .« 

Careful Deveiopacnt: 

Assurances and clains for careful deyeK^nt % . 

Proera. Flan ^..ry..r^r Biu ca tlon Prosraz, J^'^^TZ)^^ 
bv Tne Aertfaet? r Fiucatlon Group ftooex .CEKREL 1974) . . 

or inappropriate activities, lir-^dirion the ongoing ^Valu^ion ^1 
CEMaa! which utilizes extensive on-site observation. ^^J^^'^Xvs 
questi^re daca collection procedures, jxrovides a^5>eans of care.ul.y 
nonitoring the operation of the Centers. 

In^jlcnenta tion : 

Each Qf the eight Aesthetic Education Learning Centers ^f'^^-'^f,^^^ 

ra^'^*:en succeSfully iustaUed. ^11 ^jor co^^ts of t^ 

r*.ntP-rs are operational (see The Aesthet ic Education- Group. A rrogr^ 

is inconplete. . • 

Effectiveness: • . . ... 

Each of the eight Aesthetic Education Leamiag ^ff ^f^. f 
priinary responsibility for planni^ and ^r^^L^^^alLble - 

■education activities that comprise the progjaa of servic^es ajfig^^^ 
to'Te^trr Tsers (The Aesthetic Educat ion ^-" P-.^^J^^^Lf;; ■ 
CEMREL 1974). University -cmirses. ^uisaer institutes, in-service 
•^2hops \ and «useua docents' workshops are a«ong the aesdjetic 
-. SuSfiSniSining activities offered through theCenters_(Ihe 

!>"^etic^ucat5 -- ^----^T- ^ Rf^"^^' '^;hf SnUrfhave 

Cr>liminarv activities- of the Centers indicates that the Centers have 
• flciUt^S n^ lines pf co»runications and cooperation anong educa- 
W arS^aSncies. The cooperative work aiaong such agencies 
1 f ar s%tS^il a public school district, a P^^^vate universicy. 
fnational arts foundation, and nutaerous local arts «f jf^^^^^f 
one example of such coniaunication and "'^P"" ^""/^tiJlp^fff^^d ■ 
nno pp ration Diss^ -n.Mon Plan: A g^°^^^^^,^P°^"v X^^'x37 1) 
V^/Ao.rhp rir Education Gr ouo: A Progress Report , ^^^^iJZ^.^J'.^ 
^^^f "gp^opriate additional ass urances will be made on completion 
of the evaluation of this product. 
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HIE PRODUCT; 



THE FIVE SEKSE STORE 

(Part of the Esthetic Education .Progran) 



DEVELOPER/ AUTHOR: CStREL, Inc. ^ ■ ' . 

tPonaerly Central Kidwestem Regional " " ^ 

Educational Laboratory, Inc.) 
3120 S9th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri -63139 

• Stanley S* Kadeja, FrogrssB Director 
Kadlric J* Meyers, A^oclate Director^ 
Bernard "S". Rosenblatt, Associate Director 
Sharon Bocklage, Editorial C5X>rdinatar 
Stanley S- Kadeja, Robe|^t Falk, Kadine J. Meyers 
and Edward Sweda, Product Developers 

• ' d 
^^/kM^TIVB DES^aiPTIpi; 

The Five Sense Store is a traveling exhibit which illustrates the 
variety of experiences availabi^e to studnts who participate in 
the Aesthetic Education Program. ' - 

In the Five Se&se Store: An Aesthetic Design £<a: Education you can 
watch TV, play wixh a wprd picture puzzle, listar'to- a radio, stretch 
yourself in an elastic band, pile up styrofoaa blocks to build your 
own enviromaent. This three-part exhibit draws upon the environnent and 
the arts to lir^ol-te c6i.idrcn in experiences of ?iesthetlc jchoice^aad intro 
duce new concepts In education ana aesttietic awareness* ^ 
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As a visitor to the exhibit you are.first aet 1>y the kale^oscope of_^ 
sounds and images in today's sound/lnage society. Looking into large 
cylinders, you see television programs, listen' to a radio, or hear 
a cacophony of sounds from our everyday environsent* Images, narrow 
your focus to the use of these same media in' the schools* 

You see that children are the receivers of information through, the 
technological hardware and they are creators through the media.' 
Yo6 see students using cameras, working computers,' listfening to tapes, 
editing film - the r^ge of media in classroom and studio situations*. 
A large panel confronts you with some serious questions: How much are 
children allowed, even encouraged, to use the media? How*can their 
exMrimentis with technologj^ be made more involving? How can we help 
thfea really use the t^pachnology, come to value it, and, uititnately, 
af/ect the quality of the sound/image soc'iety itself? ' 

Specifically, how can aesthetically designed instruction^il mat^ials 
that use the technology be .created? This question brings you to a 
long, serpentine wa^ that graphically shows the process of .developing 
aesthetic education materials. Starting ^th the content, an idea is 
built into instructional materials that are tested, revised, and used 
by children in the schools* ^ Along wfth.this graphic visualization 



you hear taped Inlerviews with students and teachers and sec sV^es 
of childrea working with Aesthetic Education Prograa naterials. ^ 

-Bow, go to the activity area, reach into the storage drun and pull 

out a "WhiKis-.j/' game card. "What is a thing that lives in a wet 

flower?" "Xbu res^nd by arranging word cards to create a word 

picture. Go to /Another drua and use a photograph, ^raa*- corners, 

and -a grease pencil to select and sark specific photographic subjects ,» 

that express your personal point of view. .At still another statical 

you arrange sounds on tape cassettes to coapose your own rrusica.1 score. - 

In a- big rooa called The -Space Place you organize ^aces using 
styrofoaa aodules'-and raise or lower ceiling panels. Use other dark 
and light panels to create walls and sculptural fonas. Kow focus 
ioages and select sounds *for your structure. You've used eleoents 
of our sound/iaage society 'and nade aesthetic decisions - you've 
created a unique sensory environaent. 

SUBJECT AREA(S) " 

An Aesthetic Design for Education: The Arts 

The Five Sense Store provides a, general introduction to the concepts of 
aesthetic education. . The activity' station? within the exhibit- ailow^* 
the stadents to feel textures; to write plays;* ^o express eootion 
through dranatJLzed body ooveaents; to create new word, coabinations ; 
to nake "visual conpQsitions with shapes; to exaaine a photographer s 
point of view; te' arrange ^ musical cotaposition; and to design a 
personal space. A tour through the exhibit w«uld serve as an appropriate 
Introduction to any of t^e Aesthetic Education Program materials or nay 
be used to develop a general awareness of ■aC8theti;:s in those cossuni- 
tiefe wh^ the materials are not >eing used in the schools. 

INTEKDED USERS AND BEIiEFlCIARlES 

The exhibit is designed for participation of children f rot* age five . 
and older. Adults, as well, enjoy the. exhibit and profit fron it; 
not only do they have the opportunity to see what is available in ^ 
aesthetic education for children, .but for nany of thea the exhibit 
may -also be a first exposure to aesthetics. • 

.GOALXS) OR PURPOSE(S), ' ' ' 

The -purpose of the Five Sense Store" is 1) to show a model for developing 
instructional naterials which f Ul the need for using modern technology • 
and design techniques in a quality way; 2) to deoonstrate..thc materials 
of the' Aesthetic Education Program; 3) to emphasize that aesthetic 
considerations shotted b^ an integral part of tKe development of a 1], 
instructional materials - books, films, "charts and so on; and 4) to^ 
sake available to museums a traveling exhibit which can serve- as a 
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launching pad for new ideas in arts education, so that, the nniseuia 
becoaes a clear link between Che instructional materlaj_s of the 
exhibit and the aesthetic experiences in the coasunicy." 



PATTERNS OF USE 



The- Five Sense Sto/e is a self-^eontained traveling exhibit with a 
large variety of activities that are taken froa the experiences 
offered in the Aesthetid Education Program naterials- It ?iay be 
us€d. by tauseuas and other ihstitutions that wish to offer their 
coasainitiqs an, opportunity to experience new ideas in arts education. 
The exhibit serves as a participatory display for children of all 
age levels, giving thea an initial exposure to aesthetic education; 
as a source of infoi*aation for -adults, creating an aesthetic aware- 
ness of their environaent; and as a training center for teachers, 
giving thes the opportunity to exaaine various^ concepts in arts and 
aesthetic education. 

ASSESSHEKT PROVISION'S , _ ^ ' ^ 

"Thfe first p'SEflh opening at the National Collection of Fiae Arts in 
Washington;" D.C^as a test site, because of the variety of citiesche 
naseuja' travels to^nd the differences of intent by each sponsor, CEHREL 
4oes not furnish standatd -evaluation. Hovever, each site has provided 
for their own evaluation plan. The inforcation is then furnished to 
•CEHREL aryi the Saithsonian Institution Travelinjg Exhibition Service (SITES) 



TIME REQUIREMENTS 

A Qininum of an' hour and a half ' is required for students to go through 
the exhibits More time will be needed when children wish to take part 
'in kll of the activities^ 

IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES / 

Museuc\ staff ,docents, and teachers who will be i-nvolved in conducting 
t>r> nr°^>>^^^^^ fg xhe Five Sense Store should study the Five Sense Store 
Handbook . .Workshops may be planned previous to the opening of the 
exhibit to acquaint the staff with the exhibit, A section in the 
Handbook, gives 'guidance for what should be covered in such workshops. 

The Five Sense Store .requires a rather large area in which to be 
exhibited.^ It is designed to be set up in three rooms: Room 1 deals 
with An Aesthetic Design for Education; Room 2 is the Activity Area 
and allows for participation; Room 3 is the Space Place and allows 
for personal involvement in designing a space. 
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CEKREL recosttcads approxieatcly 4,500 square feet for the exhibition: 
preferably divided into 1,5(K) sq. ft* in each of three rooas. 

Approxittately two groups^of 20 to 30 children can be handled in the 
tvo activity areas in 20 to 30 minute sessions. 

Audio-visual equipment is provided with the exhibition as an integral 
pkzt. Mainteiiance required is United to replacing bulbs and to the 
original .wiring for each installation, "kefurbishing is done on a 
yearly ba^is. 

'Hife Installation Guide described processes to install the Sound Itsage 
Society anH* Activity Stations', and CEMREL personnel are available to 
install the Sp'ace Place. 

The Handboo k provides procedures for a t lult s^-vfao will be staffing the 
activity stations anc^ The Space Place. • . 

students r>f k-fnt^prgarre n age antj up are able^ to deal with any of che^ \ 
activities unless" ther^-tB a specific note tp the cont^rary given In 
the guidelines for that activity. 

^"^ATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND fERSOliNEL REQUIREMENTS . 

.Activity Stations: * ' 

A Xist of all oaterials for the stations of the activity center follows. 
The Texture Station ^ 

2 Sets of textura ba'fes (8 bags per set) ^ , 

2 Sets of^ photos, groups A a n d B (20 .photos per set) 

- The DranaJLic -Plot Station — - 

- 2 Level 1 game boards. 

2 Decks of cards (including 32 brown,— character/setting cards; 79 green, 
incident cards; 3 white, imagination card s; and 9 yellow, game cards) 
.1 Level^II game board 

■ 1 Level III rules sheet ' ^ — 

,1 Complete card deck (including character/set-ting; incident, and imagin- 
• ' ation cards plus U pTifk, conflict" cards; 10 red, crisis cards; and 
7 blue, resolution cards) - 

The Characterization Stagions ^ 

Masks: 6 Sets of Ma>sks (6 masks per set) ' • " 
Puzzles: 6 Puzzles (24 pieces per puzzle) , 



The Tension Station 

.6 Movement bands of different lengths and colors 
The Magnetic Tape Statllon 
6 Headsets for sound unit 
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The Word Pletures 'Station 

3 Sets of blue %rt)rd cards (about 70 cards per scc) 
3-Sets of "What is Gaae cards (24 cards per set) 

The Shapes Station ^ ^ i ^ 

-6 Sets of irregular shapes (57 Jbapes per set) 
B Sets of gepaetric shapes (44 shapes* per sfet) 

The Point of V iew Station 

■> » 77 

3^Sexs)of £r^ne comers (2 corners per 6et) • ^ — ^ 

5 Photds, padde4 in hundreds (one pad of each^ storage drum, 

others packaged separately) 
12 Red pencils . ^ • ^ ' 

The Tone Color Station 

6 "Row Many?" boards with JTohe Color Word Sheet on revei:^se 
6 Sets of circular cards *{26 cards "per set) 

1 Tape cartridge 

/ ' ' ' 

The Spaoe Place ^ • ^ 

Title panel 

'Wall and ceiling neabrane panels 
Connectors 
Styrofoam blpc^ks 

4 Sli4e projector units 
3 Soun<^ units 

r 

Suscaary Cost Information 

' The Five gense' Store 

-Rental/fee for six weeks $ * 8OQ.00 

Shipping Cost ^ ^ 1,000.00 (estimated) 



Space Place 

ityrofoam blocks ^ $300 to 500 ' 

• Fee for specialist to^install exhibit , 200.00 

Transportation fee for specialist 200.00 (minimum) 

> * ' 

♦Handbook to the five Sense Store $4.00 
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Pcrgormel Required for Product Adoption and I«pl epentation 

» 

Because of the unusual nature of this exhibit, its optli^ua success" 
•dep^ds on the efforts of veli-prepared museoa staff and docents 
and vell'-orlented teachers, A ininisauia staff Is four adults Co 
•thirty students- .The staff should be prepared through workshops 
which are described in the Handbook . 



Assurances 

'T^ke first public opening at the National Collection of Fine Arts in 
O^ashiagton, D.C. was a test site. Both CEHELEL and the Smithsonian 
used this location to evaluate and revise, the exhibit. Changes to cake 
the exhibit sore durable and transportable were nade^iji^r the trial 
openiixg.^^ 

Since being revised, it has traveled^b^ eight addlltional sites and has 
had . relatively no trouble adapting to any situation or environment. 
Although The Five Sense Store is a singular unit designed to travel, 
the modular "furniture" has been adapted to the Aesthetic Education 
Learning Centers^ confirming that it could be r^licated if* desired. 

At present, the developers have not deceived any reports of harm . 
associated with the use oi this exhibit. Also, the materials used, 
in The Five Sense Store were* carefully scrutinized to eliminate apy 
form of social bias, ethnic or sexual stereotyping, or inappropriate- 
ness of content; 

Claims . ' ■ _ 

' i 

The major claim to be made about CEHREL's Five Sense Store Traveling . 
Exhibition is that it is the only one of its kibd that allows children' 
and adults a "hands on" relationship with Aesthetic Education materials 
in various community settings. ' \ ' ^ 

The exhibit broadens knowledge of Aesthetic Education. 

Ti^chefs and students responded enthusia^^tically, to the exhibition, 
tyi;ig it back to instruction in the classnoom. 

For children - the exhibit is self -motivating and self -dlrec ted . 

Excellent training program for teachers and teacher education 
students. ' ^ ' 

Explains, techniques of Research and development of educational 
products. ^ ' ' ^ * 
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• Involves comunities, schools and nuseuas in a joint .effort . 

Offers children opportunity . to experience aspects of dance* thea 
photography arid visual arts. 

Although int«ided for ^ two year tour, becau^se of requests p the 
exhibit's schedule has been extended a third year. 

AVAILABIUTt 

The Five Sense Store is available from the Saithsonian Institution, 

Salthsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES) 
Saithsonian Institution - / 

• ^shington, D- C. 20560 . » fjX 



INFOiQ^ATION CURRENT AS ^ HJfiCEfl 
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Evidence to Support Assurances and Claixas 
for The Five Sense Store 



Assurances: 



For docuiaentation of assurances see Evalu^oo df exhibit (Snithsonian, 
April 1973), and NIE Product Catalogufe -Ent^^r , Aesthetic Education 
Learning Center, for adaptation or replic^bility. . 

Clains: 

The docunentation of chesi claims cones .from multiple sources 

letters, site evaluations and newspaper articles. ^ 

In early developm^tal phases cff the Five Sepse Store, the CGIREL 
^Aesthetic Education Staff reviewed other exhibits (i^e., Kaleidoscope) 
'and found their plan for the Five Sense Store exhibit unique in, nature. 

Children can participate in multi-sensory experiences and create using 

t^e^r own ideks in a new setting. 

Of the 39 teacher responses receive^S during the exhibit's evaluation 
at the National Collection of Fine Arts, 35 felt they had a clear concept 
of the . term "aesthetic education." In addition^ the roajority. stated 
that the term broadened their own notions. Al^ teachers stated they 
would use ideas presented^ in the exhibit in their classroom teaching, 
while students in eight classrooms on both elementary and secondary level 
expressed the desire to relate the experience to other school activities. 

On the whole, The Five Sense Store Exhibit has been a self-mptivaping ^ 
and self-directing experience for children* A newspaper articl^e, 
"It All Makes Sense," t/ritten by Andrew Barnes b£^ phe Washington Post 
(April 10, 1973) stated, "With only a little guidance from grown-ups 
the 4th graders from Alexandria's Lyles-^Crouch School began a game of 
assembling a- story's plxK, as a playyri^t or. author might, but v/itSiout 
need for the skills of" writing." This t^e of direction and motivation 
was. also seen in The _^pace Place (one of the rooms fn the exhibit) 
"When 25 children were brought in (to the Space Place) they were shoyn 
the materials available and the^i set Iqose. 'Groups of three or four 
immediately, began purposefully building*^ enclosures with the foam 
blocks. Alt; Immediately were involved*' (Barnes), 
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Besides a creative atmosphere for" children. The Five Sense Store 
also provides an excellent training program for teachers. The Lakeview 
Center for the Arts and Sciences at Peoria, Illinois, stated in a better 
to colleges and universities in the area:"The exhibit not only piS)vides 
an aesthetic experience for philtlren, but It also serves' as. an excellent 
training program for , teachers. The display, which includes a section 
aimed directly at teachjdrsK offers information concerning the teaching 
of aesthetics as well as an explanation of the techniques of research' 
and development of educational products." 
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In the Washineton Post, ("It All Makes Sense," April 10, 1973), . 

B^^neS^e^pUmed : "Training sessions have h^en f'^H^^^l^^^, 
TJcZrT, using the materials but they are alsQ sullied with instruc- 
^"S so a teicher unfamiliar with teaching' aesthetics will be able 
to follow th/ prbgra^. without special instruction^f 

Teachers w4re generally enthusiastic about the edible .^OJ^^f 
teachers ^o responded to the Saithsonian questionnaire felt that a 
ouseum w/s a legittnate place to expose the public to new ^f^^^J" 
edUcatiA. Judi Contrucci.who runs the Kational Collection s regular ^ ^. 
Buseuia/edacation program for elementary pupils, told Andrew Barnes- 
she fAt this exhibit wiU "build^the kind of aJdlence that we would . 
likeAo have visit the museum." Ms. Boiarsky. fi^ecfor of La'j^^^^" 
ientW Public Affairs, was quoted in the Journal Star of Peoria Illinois 
(Sunday. March 2A, 197A) to have said. "This e^bit is an ^^^^l^l 
example of how schools and museums can work together to provide Children 
with conplete education* . * 

ri,^j^,^_Seim^ offers ^ unique ^^^'^^f '^^^^^ 
children to experience various art forms thro^h their senses. 

The Washington Post mentioned two of, the exhliiti's activities in the 
article. "It All Makes Sense"; / 

In an alcove surrounded by wavy miiiors they climbed." 
into huge elastic bands, to get the. feel of how a 
dancer stretches. . .a cassette console allowed them 
to comprose diverse sounds and harmonies, without 
needing .first to master the techniques af music. « ^ 

For' too many children,- thfs exhibit^^is the 'only °PP°""^^^^f f ,f '° 
have a "l;ands-on-'sensory" relationship with the arts. Because or 
present day economy, an arts program is usually not ^^^"^^^^i^.^^f 
environments. Ms. Boiarsky of Lakeview Center, in her interview 
tSIur^^ Star . Peoria, Illinois, Sunday. rt.rch 24, 197A). supports this 
claim of The Five Sense Store ; 

Today because of depleted funds, -many schools are unable. 
• to provide specialists to teach children the arts.- Often 
the general teacher is not equipped to teach -these subjects 
or at least only one or-two of them. ' The Five Sense Store 
offers- children an opportunity to -experience some aspects 
of the dance, theatre, photography and the visual atts. . 
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THE START-U? rEAR 
A Report of the Aesthetic Education Group 
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2. Autonomy \ . » ' 
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4. toney, -Distance arTd . ^ vers! ty: Issijes.in Inter-School Cooperation 



5. Coord inator Over load ^ 

IV. Su/rrnary: Prospects For Continuing Development of Teacher Education 



Through the AEG Network. 
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8*. "h^i^tory^f f^t^rial Supplied Each Center 

J, 

C. List of Cent^ Activities 

0. Categories of. |rnp 1. erne ntat Jon " ^ ^ ^ 

E. feacher Quest lonrfaTrfev^ 
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The October reeting of the Aestha'^ic Ed^cetion Group will devore a ce^^l^erao^^ 
aTOuni- ti'^e and e^forr to planning f-he scope and- subsTar^ce of future AEG 
eff'orts. An aDpraisal of the past two years (or less) Was to be considered ^"'^ 
an Irnpor-^arT part of sucn^ banning so rha*'' fi/'ure plans cojid reflect -rhe 
oroductwe elements of the tivo-year experience. This report by a project 
observer was intended to be a^coastruct? ve stinuJus ro sucn an appraisal. 

s 

' Speci f ica 1 i /, the Inrent^of rne reporr'is re highlignt events and a^co^pHs^menrs 
whicpj seen significant (fro^ t^e oDserver|s persepc^ive, at least) and -^o 
td^tif/ issues which see^ to nave i'npl Icarions for future AEG effor-t-s. 

"^he ideas a'^d jssues in "hts^ cepo'^r are largely derlvea from field nc^es Tai<en 
during site visits and du^ng The Three previous AEG neeTiogs. ConversaTlons 
with Center CoCrd in-ators, teachers*, principais, CE^*^*REL staff and the I ? Ke -\ ^ 

^provided avK>'r^er valuable ^ur"ce ideas. I nformat ion* f rom selecTed 

<^ . . . \ ^ ■ 

questionnaires was al.so considered. 

.Although these data are broad in scQpe^ they wiM not be use<^ principal iy to 

prov^ide an exhaustive history"of the AEG's first year, father, they will b^ 

J _ — 

used as description and*^H ustrat ion fo serve a critical analysis of thTs 

period in the development of the AEG. Such an analysts we hope will clarify 

important characteristics of the" network as they have emerged and focus salient 

issues that affect planning for the future. Our analysis has been organized 

* • ' 

. according to major features of the original model for implementation, but afso 

Includes discussion of the phenomena not represented or only implicit in the 

* • 

model. The interpretation should, of course^ have a ring of truth and relevancy 
to AEG particTfiants in the sense that the interpretations seek, in part, to 
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* capfure shared expel^T'e^ces fnared rreaolngs. However/ tne rhjnking and 
' seff<rappr3ls3i AEG participants sho^ujd not be Umited by this report, 

realizing that It necessarily rejects onl/dne-of many ways to select and _ 
'cast the data. . ' . . . ^ " ' 

The AtG roo!(el — its organizational str<JCture, theoretical base, arid substantive 
g^j5„provided a general f'rarriework for examining tbe operation 'of the AEG ancJ 
•its participating' agencies. ^ By comDaring the observed operation of the AEG 
Against The intended operation the observer hoped to ideatify factors, both 
witnij^ and arong participating agenc ieswnich eiTher facilitated or inhibited 
the particular change processes inTended Dy the AEG model. Such knowledge can 
be helpful *'in deciding t^herher rrodif icat ions are needed in the AEG approach 
^ and/or 'its go^l^. Further, the knowledge can be a t>asis for confirming. 



refining, or r'ejectlng some of the eQprifical assumptions upon vfhich-the AEG 
'rrodel is ba^d.* • ' . 



\ 
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*These are assumptions that the rpodel makes about particular characteristics 
.of the participating agencies which wouW-make the various change strategies 
' jnstrufflenta I to the model 's goa-ls. f 
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THE AESTHETIC EC«JCATi(»4 K?OyP: A OESCRIPTIW OF THE MCOEL 

The AesTneric^Educar ion Program of CEJ«^L, w^rh tfte advice and assistance ot 
other orofessiona ls> *Dlanneo Sno initiated the "Aesthetic Education Grotrp," 
^ network of soecial pdtpose Aesthetic EdiK:ation turning Centers, wrK>aiS 
overarching purpose was to enhance the teaching of aesthetic education In the 
nation's schools (The Aesthetic E'ducation Gro^ip t^d?l , . I974)^^,j;i^ intervention 
'effort was jndertaken Iri order to fill an apparent YoidyTn the areas or ^ 
teacher education ana curriculum Dlanning for aestj^etic education, since these 
were felt to be instrurrentar to tne primary goal of enhancing the aesthetic ^ 
sens* t i H*ies of children J. ' ' ' m 

As ccncei ^eo »"r 1973 arid eariy ^97^, me Aesthetic Etjucarion Group was to t>e 

a confecerat ion of si^ or seven ''Aesthetic Education Group Associates'* 

scattered throughout^ the nation. Each Group Associate was" to be clustered around 
* * 

'an Aesthetic Education Learning Center which^ould seAv^ as an itnjx^rtant hub 
ot aesthet ic'education activities in its region and be part of a national 
network with the other Centers and CD"^*REL. The model called' for each^ 
Learning Center to establish formal relationships with at least three. "Cooperating 
Schools" for the purpose of staff and curriculum development^ in aesthetic 
education* Each Center with its working relationship with Cooperating Schools 
was tfermed an "Associate" m^ber of the 'Aesthetic Education Group. The model 
£^l50 provided for the inclusion, on a less formal and less intensive basis, of 
additional ieach^r education agencies, schools, arts organizations or professional 
orgapizat Tons; such organization^ were termed "Affiliates" of the AEG. 

Then, the model of the Aesthetic Education Group includes the basic elements 
and configurations indicated in Figure I. 
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As Flcjre 1 suggesrs, CE*-REl*wSs^ Tr>e parenr sger.cy in rne Aesrher-'c Educarlo^ 
Group. CE'-'RE^, witn rne coopsrarjon o*? local organizations ^-Hicn airead/ had 
an aesthetic or arts in education j^rogran going, initiated eacn of rrie Srojp 
Associa-^es t/ providing insTrjctional rareriats and equip^^nt, consulrarr 
supporr, sta^i Training, and ad^*1 n i straV i ve assistance in formal ^zlng 
rela-^jonshlps within and arrong partici pating organizations. 

■^he^analogue to a f^ily rela^ionsnip arrong tne elements of rne AEG codei 5s. 
csz^orzvo^s 'n other respec-^s. As Tne parent agency, CE'-'PEl intended to infer^z' 
wiTh eacn 3ro>p Associate (CE'^E^'s progen. in Teons-of tne analogue^ and *o 
nave Group ^ssocia-^es i^-erac-" wit& eac^ oTner in ^ays \jaT apcearec[ prorii s' ng 
for The integraTio-*. 'and inprove^ent of aesthetic educationN in r^ions 
served by tne Group Associates. Jjy^houJd be noted that l\e. conception 
of parenthood used 'here is one that places a hign priority on nurturing 
independence -and self-sufficiency in it-s of^sp^ing,* ' . 

As an intervention model, the Aesthetic Education Group ?«^odeI vfas in some ways 
nore' complex than other intervention models which attempt to disseminate 
relatively tangible arid prescriptive products.: The AEG model did not have, 
nor was it intended to have, a purely uni tary^roduct-rsuch as a new text 
book, educational hardware, a highly prescriptive curriculum package, or a 
single model of teaching. Though the model did utilize some of the above 
types of products, its primary purpose vyas to be a catalytic mechanism 
through which school personnel, teacher education agencies, arts orgaTTizat lons^p 



^The analogy to the family has at least one important shortcoming^ which must 
be noted here. Unlike offspring in a family, each participating* agency has, 
a unique history separate from its .association with CEf-^FL. In no sense are 
the AEG Associates totally dependent on or subject to CEf-^EL. The responsi- 
bilities and benefits are, in fact, reciproca I , -and the Group. Associates 
exercise 'considerable autonomy. 
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various ccFir^jnity service agencies, srare deDarTrr^enrs of educa-^on; end orrers 
' interested In' 3es*^»et ic education could work rogetner^CIn various organize- 
-tional arrangernenrs) to" improve tno teaching of aesthetic education In the 
nation'^ schools. As the initiating ^^gency, C£»^CL <=.tated t?-*at the concern 
for aesthetic education should be the cenrraf focus of the AEG; CEf«CR£L did 
not specify whjt the particular product (or alternative producTs) should 
look like. It is in that sense that the AEG rrodet di .f f ered ^ror-^ a product 
diffusion model. The ''product ( s)'' o- the AEG rrodel could t>e divergent rather 
than convergent. A key assumpiiop of the AEG rodei was that each Group 
Associate- should be free -^o develop and siipport aestne*ic e3ucat;on acp^cach^esi 
and teacher education approachCes) tnat were best suited for its parrlcular 
sitjsption, even^triiugh the approachCes) might differ from the approaches of , 
other Group Associates. 

Elements of the AEG ^odei 

— I ; ^ 

An overview of the AEG frodel has-been presented above. What follows is a 
• ' more specific description of elements of the model — i.e. Group Associates, 
Aesthetic Education Learning Centers, Cooperating Schools, and Affiliates— 
and the tasks they were expected to engage in as part of the AEG:* 



Grpup Associates .. The term "Group Associate" designates a regional cluster . 
of agencies working with each other, with other Group Associates, and with ^ 

i • ' ^ 

CB-1REL in the area of aesthetic education. Specifically a Group Associate 
- woT3l<J-Tnclude the following: ■ (a) One Aesthetic Education Learning Center, 
with a person designated as coordinator (to administer the affairs of the 
Center -and serve as representative of the Group Associate; (b) Three 
Cooperating Schools; and (c) One or more Affiliate Agehcies, if such 
agencies desired to participate, 
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"^he fornal :>Jan for The ODeration of 'rodeJ was soel lea out for 
rart ic tpaT ir#g agencies by OV'-^i, Inc. In a nunber of meetings and corres- 
pondence jn 1575 and eariy 197^.. The ^ora I rrodel was presented to represenra- 
Tives of the ::ro:>osed AesTheric Ea-jcation Group through two forrral ooci/nents 
{ A ^-^odei "or inple^nrarlon of AesrheTlc EducaTtgn and a draft M^eTOrandum of 

Ur de r ST5 ng i ng ) • ( Append I X A) at a repri^ry 197^ rieeting at C£^»KEL. 

» • 

jnder ^err.s o* "^ne agree^e*^* C:?''<£^, Inc. ana each Dart ici pat ing agency 

agreec *c wor*^ ^o^a^d the es*3t ' ♦ shrrjenr a'^d o:>eraTion of an Aestnetic Educa- 

Tion Group Ass:>c»a-e during tne year arc one naif period (enoing November 50, 

'975) co/e^'ed T^e acree^^en"*, 

par* of Tne agreement, rne agency ('or agencies) sponsoring an AELC were to 
signa'^e a person to serve as coordinator of the AELC\>vi'*'fI one or two orher 
3g.ency personnel, as reoresenrat ives in the ^Aesthet ic Education Group. 

In effect, each AELC wi-f-h i ts xioord inator and other designated personnel 
■was the <ey agenc^/ in the Group Assoc ia»tes with the terra Group Associate 
simDjy- referring to each regional cluster of agencl'es. 

The inportance of each of the seven Group Associates was further emphasized by the 
nature of their relationship with CEMREL, Inc. through the operation Of the 
AEG. Tne AEG, specifically the representatives of each AELC '< the coordinator 
and ooe'or two other representatives) together with the director of CB-^REL^s 
Aesthetic Education Program, director of Teacher Education o'f AEP, and 
Coordincktor of Teacher Education, wan intended to function as a national 
cc^rtttrnrrS^g council for the aesthetic education efforts of participating 
agencies. 

lii ■■ . 
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Aesthetic Education Learn rag Center . There were to t>e seven Aesthetic 
^iEducation Learning Centers. Each AELC, though perhaps di^^r^t in some 
respects frofn others, was to be an aesthetic and funcribnal learning environ- 
ment for various kinds of in-service and pre-service teacher educaTion, The 
AELC's were to be used by administrators, teachers, arts specialists, and 

hers interested in aesthetic education. Each of the seven AELC agencies 
was askecl to develop, <^ithin the guide! in cs out! i ned by CEMREL, a plan for. 
operating its Center in a manner >^el I suited for the particular situation. ^ 
CEMiREL spoke of the need for diversity in the belief that a single plan 
would be insufficient to fTt situational variations. 

The actual plans developed by the Centers represented si;^ different 
approaches to teacher education in aesthetic education. Roughly, and at the 
cost of over s imp! i f icat!or«», the following approaches were offered for. using 
the environment, resources, and' personnel of the AELG's: 

(a) An-4-p4apendent performlrrg arts organ i zatT9n would develop close, 

relationships with three local school dlstricts^in an urban ^ttrng, and 

would concentrate efforts on one elementary schoof i n .each district. The 

AELC would offer the schools support in aesthetic Education by providJirg . 

aesthetic education workshops to^teachers and administrators, providing 

performing artists to v/ork in th^ schools with the teachers and children, 

and providing aesthetic educat-ion materials and a learning environment at 

the Center. The AELC would attempt to cooperate with, a iocaf feacher 

training institution through the offering of j(5trft courses and clinical 

experiences— tor pre-service' students. % 

— f 

(b) Two schoof district-based AELC's would focus on aesthetic education 
staff development and currjculum revision In the elementary schools in their 
respective districts, concentrating iaitially on three or four schools. Each 
AELC'wpuld also cooperate with a local university , in the offering of Joint 
courses, for credit, through the AELC and the university department of ediJfca- 
fTon. Teacher workshops would also be a vehicle for in-service training. In 
one di-strict the AELC will be housed^ in an elementary school, while Inr the 
other the AELC will be i-n a district-operated Staff Development Academy^. 
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Cc) Iwo^hoo^distriCTS and four teacher Training Institutions would join 
ef forts#+9^f^w^n AElC. Thougn the AELC-vifou Id be housed in one~^ the , school 
di^stricts^ tHe services and resources of the Center would b^ availaole for 
teacher works^ps, inaependenr stjdy and marerials development, college 
courses and clinical experiences (such as inrernships at the Center), and 
The N'ke. 

id) A consc^tium arrangement between a orivare unlv ers! t y a nd a local arts 

councj I corrorjse another approach to using Vhe AELC. The organizations 

are'located in an urban setting in the midwest, but' they would also try to 

develop a close relationship with an Indian school in a rur^l set'tlng. The 

work_ of The Center would include: teacher workshops in aesthetic education, 

university courses and clinical experiences at the Cenrer (the Center would 

be housed at the University), use of local perforfning arts groups- in the* 

schools working with teachers and children in aesthetic education, and an 

AELC sponsored state-wide conference in aesthetic education for anyone 

interested in aesthetic education, 
r 

(e) A state universiry witn a large-scale teacher tra ining 'orogram would 
Jocate tne AELC at the university and would incorporate the use of the 
Center and content in aesthetic education into its CORE-orien'^ed teacher 
training program. The aestnetic education elements could comprise ^jp to one 
third of a teacher candidate's teacher education program. The universit.y 
would at the same time establish cooperative relationships with three or more 
local ^elementary schools in order to provide support in aesthetic education 
through workshops, consultant services, use of the Ce'nter, and offer pre-" 
service teachers for clinical experiences under the supervision of a 
university staff member in the schools. " 

(f) A state department of education plans to offer a vari-ety of kinds of 
in-ser^Ice support and ijniversity people in aesthetic education through the 
establishment of an AELC in an abandoned school building in proximity with 
participating institutions. The AELC would also work through the in-"Service 
network-and Support servi-ces of the state-supported I ntermed late Units, a 

J^ff development and curriculum support organization long established in the 
f state. The AELC would encourage loqal teacher training institutions to send 
students to the Center for* extended internships. Further, the* Center would 
be made available evenings and Saturdays for workshops ancf unstructured' ' 
opportunfefles for teachers, administrators, parent^., arts specialists, and 
childrer^to interact with each other and with the environment of the Center 
(and the various respurces in aesthetic education), A second year effort 
would be made to stimulate the estabi ishmenrt of similar Centers throughout 
the state. ' # ^ * 
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ttore specif i^c objectives ror the AELC's were stated as follows in the 
statement of the - . 

!• to p.r.ovlde an aosthcticaNy p4e3sJng environment for teachers and 
students for aesthetic Jearnjng; , 

2. to provide .a facility and rnaterials^hich are flexible enough so that 
various in-service and pre-service teacher education programs in 
aesthetic education can be ilesigned and i/nplemented; • ^ - . 

3. to provide a population and space for the testing of instructional 
materials for teachers fn aesthetic ^dtication. , 

4. to generate over a two-vear- period various methods for utilizing and . 
extending use of CEl-REL^s aesthetic education instructional materials; 

5. to generate new plans, for teacher education in aesthetic education; 

6. to facilitate cooperation among schools, teacher education programs, 
arts organizations, artists, community service organizations, state 
departments of education, and others who are concerned with aesthetic 
education. 



figure 2 illustrates an exemplary design for the Centers. The format 
IS crrctflar with many arraragements available to the user. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 



Each component is mobile; so the spaces' can continually be altered according 
I to function. The components are: 

■ . . , f 

I. Hal f. cy I indrica I divi^'^rs with sections' 3 and 4 feet. in diameter which can 

' ) \ : ' 

be used as space divi<Jers and/or display; 

2 Semi-circular tables 3 and 4 feet wide which provrde work surfaces and can 
form group or individualized learning; 

3. Circular foam stools for seating and/or work surfaces^ 

4. A sound center for a creatio^of sound compositions; 

^5. A visual center, which would, include a I i^t table, for creating and^ 
arranging images; * 
6, Storage cabinets for materials and supplies from CEMREL and other 
O "^Instructional materials applicable to aesthetic education. 
^ 527- 147 ^ 



other auxHIary equipment should include slide projectors, overhead 
projector, and other types of mediaVhat would be applicable to the 
Centers program. It is assumed that each agency will provide these. ' i 

Cooperating Schools . * Each AELC woul-d develop close and formal relationships 
with three elementary schools within its region. The "Cooperating Schools" 
were to receive sets of CEMREL's aesthetic education materials, specifically 
Classroom sets of the ten titles available. They also have highest priority 
fqr use of the Center's resources.^ These Cooperating Schools^ were also to 
serve as' demonstration sites where visitors could observe aesthetic education 
materials and teaching approaches in use. 

Affiliates . Schools and other agencies that had'.less intense and less 
formal ties to -the AELC than have the Coopera^ring Schools Were to be tenoed 
Affiliates.' A centra/consideration in being an Affiliate was being tied 

into the corrmunication network of a Group Associate and having at least 

Umi^ted use of Center resources. 
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• • THE AEG jN OPERATION: THE START-UP' jTEAR 
The Participants 

The participants who agreed to rake. part in the AEG — either as Centers, ^'^ 

Cooperating Scnc^ols or other associated agencies — represe^ed a coqple^s 

array of education-related agencies. The seven original Centers drew on t^e 

advice, support, and sponsorship of no fewer tnan 78 agencies (See Figure 3). 

Among the participating agencies were 15 colleges and universities, 25 

elenientary schools, 10 school districts, and II local and regional arts ^ 

agencies. The seven Centers were national lv distributed, directly touching 

■ 

9 states ^nd being accessible to additional states. 



Zol lowing pages give a brief description of each Center, i ts Xooperati ng 
ies,' a range of it§/activities, the populations* it ha^ served, and a 
demographic description of its Cooperating Schools. 



■• ". V 



*ln these descriptive, ."pt.hers^^ includes officials, employees, and members of 
educational, governmentajV'^roiessional and community service organizations 
and age/icies; . private citlzen^V^nd persons asspciated^fth universities. 
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Aesthetic Education Learning Centers Oklahoaa-City 



Address of Cetxter: 



Oklahoma City University 

Korthvest 23rd and Korth BLackvelder 

Oklahosia City, Oklahoaa 73106 



Coordinaiorfe! 



Claire Jones 
MariLyn Myers 



FonagU-* Opening of 
the Center: 

Description: . 



Septmbef 5, 1974 

f 

A consbrciua arrangement between Oklahoma City 
University and the Oklahoma City Arts Council* is 
the basic organizational arrangement through- which 
this Center is maintained. .Hirdugh -the condor tiira 
arrangem^t the Centei; is able to werk cooperatively 
with a variety of diverse agencies in promoting * 
aesthetic education in the schools and .community • 
Trie Center is located -in a l-arge multi-purpose * 
room at the Uniyersity and is available for- both 
presetvice and inservice teachers. Tne Cent^ • 
provides a Variety of services such as teacher workshop 
'in aesthetic education, clinical experiences, faci- 
litation of performing artists* visitations in 
area schools, and a st^t^wide conference on aesthetic 
education. 



The Cooperating Schools affiliated with the Center 
ar6 Monroe School (Oklahoma CityO, Windsor Hills 
School -^Putnam City) , and Concho Indian Schooi 
(Concho) . 



Cooperating Agencies: Junior Leagu^'^of Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma S&ate' Department of Education 
Oklahoma State Arts Council 



Range of Activities: Materials faniiliarization workshops"; curriculum 

planning workshops; use of student and teacher 
materials in preservice -program; presentations to 
different organizations; artist in the school programs; 
, . * inter Coopera ting-School program exchanges* 



Population Served: Teachers /Administrators: 501 
9/74 - 10/75 Students: 1,500 

Parents : 950 
Other: , 327 
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Cooperating Schools: f\ Ntonroe School , .Okfahocia City District 

4700 Worth. L?nn 

OKlahora City, DklahoRta '75\\2 
Principal: Lois Austin 

Students: 2\5i aver^.class size of 25 
Teachers*: 10 



- Core Teachers: 10 * 

Curriculum yrgan; za't ion; K; 1-2 (reacj teaching; 
3-4 (self-cdntaVied) ' 3 classes of hearing impaired. 

Ccnmun-ity Setting: • Largely residential neighborhood 
of singfe fansHy nousing; composed of a mixture of 
professionals, blue collar, and some welfare 
recipients; middle SES, urban. 



«if2 Windsor Hflls^ Putndni City District 
2909 Ann Arbor 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73127 ^ 

» 

Principal: Mr. Hugh J. Goodall 

Students: 815^, average class size of . 24 ^ • 

Teachers: 30 

Core Teachers: IV (all grade levels and specialists 
represented) 

Curriculum Organization: K (self-contained); 1-6 . 
(departmental ized) 

Corr^unity Setting: Suburban; mostly singly family 
'•housing; professionals, managerial persons, business 



^ persons; middle to upper, middle SES, 
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#3 Concho Indian School, Qureau of Indian Affairs 
Concho, Oklahoma 73022' ^ 

Principal; Ms,' Jessie Hi 1 1 



Students: 240 
Teachers: ,\6 



Gore Teachers: 8 (all grade levels represented) 

Curricu!i5n Organization: Mutti--grade grouping and 
tesHH teaching (1-3; 4-5; 6; 7-8) 

^Ccrmunity Setting: Concho is an lndian^^?)03rd ing school 
\^ rural ar^a 40 miles west of Oklahc»f^ Ciry; childreo' 
are reierre^ on basis of need, mainly -frofn western and 
central Oklahofre; home backgrounc^ character I zed by 
\Ofi income, .highly fi)obile families, low achievement, 
and inadequate health provisions. 
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Aesthetic Education Learning Center: Performing. Arts Foundatin of Long Island 



Address of Center: 
Coordinators: 



Formal Opening 
of Center: 

Description: 



Cooperating Agencies; 



Range of Activities: 



Population Served: 
9/74 - 10/75 



97 Little- Neck ^ad 
Centerport, Kev York 11721 

Kas Bjpdiner 
Sandy Chap in 



S^tesber 13, 1974 

The Perfoming Arts Foundation grew directiy out of 
the ESEA Title III, Huntington (Long Island) PACE 
Project., The Foundation operates, a year-round 
professional theatre, an Arts-in-Education Progran, 
a Theatre Institute, and is t^e Husianities and 
Arts PrograiD of the Kev York State BOCES III area. 
The Arts-in-Education Program provides an Artists-in- 
the-Schools Program whereby individuaL artists or 
the Inprov Company are contracted for by the schools 
This service .includes perfonaances and artists 
working with students and teachers in the schools to 
demonstrate the use of rhe arts as tools for learning 
in all areas of the curricixlua. As part of the Theatre 
institute titled CREATIVE CLASSROOM I and II, in- . 
service teacher ^trainiug workshops are offered • 

The Cooperating Schools affiliated with the Center 
are East Side School {Cold Spring Harbor), Birchwood 
School. (South Huntington), and Little Plains School 
(Huntington) . 

BOCES ni;, State Department of Education; Hunrington 
Arts Council; • Hofstra University. 

Materials familiarization workshops; curriculilm 
planning workshops; ixse of student and teacher 
materials in in-service programs; artist-ln-the ^ 
schools program; community 'art;^ fertival; and PTA 
progranis. 

' Teachers /Administrators: ' 108 



StxKlents : 
Parents : 
Other: 



"2,735 
450 
50 
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Cooperating Schools: #1 Bircnwood Ei^^^tary, District #13 ^ou^h rtjnTtnqron 

h'n?Tr»3r. Annex 
* 31 Walt Whj^an Road 

rijnTi>-gTon SrsTidn, New York 11746 

principal: H'illia'nj. Wagner 

Srudents: 730 

. Teac^^'ers: 32, :^1js specialists 

Core Teachers: 4 2 

C'jrricji-^^- CroaT^ization: 1^6 sel t-conra i ne- <excepT 
^cr anc "ssJe'^iCe In 6r^, grade) 

Ckynnun'^/ Se"ing: Miodle class, sufcjrDan, r>ewroo^ 
ccnrjj*" t ; si ng ie *ani I / res » den* i a I . 

^2 Li*tle ^lai^s, Haroor Field Scnools -r 
Gic Field ^oad 
/ Greenlawr,, New York il'740- 

Principal: Mr. Robert Dolce 

• Students: 620 (average class size of 26) 

^ ' Teachers: 32, including specialists 

Core Teachers: 9 (representing all grade levels) 

Curriculum Organization: K-6, self-contained^ 
except in 1-2 and 4-5 classrooms , 

(»nmun.lty Setting: Suburban, single family residential 
Professionals and other white cf^ltar. Middle to upp^r 
niiddle S£S» ' y 



g5 East Side School, Cold Spring Harbor Schools 

334 ^^^in Street " . V 

,Cold Soring Jjarbor* New York 11724 . ^ 

. Principal: Dr. Donald A. WfVite' *r 



students: 50$ (average class size of 22) 

« 

Teachers: M • 

Core Teachers: 8 . • 

Curri(iul am OrganizaTion: Wulti-age in 1-2; self- 
conra'ned In 3^6 * 

CoTrm;niTy Sefring: Suburban, single family resideptial 
managerial executives, professionals, persons who own 
their business; niddle to upDer SES. ^ 
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Aesthetic Education Learning Center: Oalcland/Antioch, California 

Address of Center: STARt Center 

Oakland Public Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, California SA606 



Coordinators: 



Stan Cohen 
Jin Miller 



Forzaal Opening 

of Center: October 2, 1974 

Description: * Ihe public sx^hool districts of Oakland and Antioch, 

California, joined efforts to establish the Oakland/ 
Antioch* Aesthetic- Education Learning Center, Though 
the Center is housed in Oaklami, the service^ and 
• resources of the Center are available to both school 
systems. The diversity of resource agencies involved 
in the Center give it a pre-service» and in-service 
orientation, Tne Center is available for a variety* 
of activities such as teacher workshops, independent 
study, naterials development, university courses, 
and clinical experiences with children. 

A unique feature of the Center is its location within 
a newly'-created, kindergarten through third grade, 
arts-centered school. The coordinator of the Center 
is' also director of the K-3 school. Such -a setting* 
for the Center will provide rich opportunities for 
teacher education activities with, irnaediate access 
' to children in a program which has an aesthetic 
education emphasis. 

The Cooperating Schools affiliated wit^ the. Center 
y are Arts Magnet School (Oakland)^ Lafayette School 

(Oakland), and.Belshaw Elementary (Antioch) . 

Cooperating Agencies: California State Department of Education; Alameda 

County Schools; Contra Costa County Schools; Califor- 
nia State University, San Francisco; University of 
^California, Berkeley; St. Mary^s C-ollege; California 
College of Arts and Crafts; California" State 
University, Hayward. 



Range of Activities: 



Demonstration workshops fdr Title'^III and County 
Schools;- artist workshops vdth Teacher Shelter; in- 
service workshops for Oakland Schools, teachers, and 
parents; demonstra'tibns for visitors from throughout 
the country as well as for students in teacher training 
at local universities; coimnunity* artists working with 
teacher and students; materials familiarization 
workslyops • * * , 

153 . • . 



Population Served: Teachers/AAninistracors: 109 
10/74 - 10/75 Students: " 1.356 

Parents : * 60 

Other: 320 



^ - 

r • 
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Ctekland/Anrioch 



Cooperatlag Schools: #1 Lafayette Eier^entary, Ctekland Schools 

566 I7^h Street 
Oakland, California 94507 



Principal: Mr, Charles Sch^^uck 
Students: 700 (average class size of 281 



Te3ch»ers: 26 



Core Teachers: ^ (r^resenr ing grades 3, ^, 5 and 
reading specie! ist) 

Curr icul un Organizsrion: Some l?l, SDecia^ Instruc- 
tion In reading and math, many special Drograms 

Conrijnity Setting: Inner city 'in large city; 
economically depressed neighDorhood; ntany housing 
projects; evidence of urban decay; lo>v Inco^^e 
families, ofren with father absent. 



#2 Belshaw Elementary, Antloch Unified Schools 
2801 Roosevelt Lane ^ 
Antioch, California '94509". 

Principal:- Mr. Mno Grant 

Students:- 596 (average class 28 in primary, 31 • : 
i n i nterroed i ate ) - ^ ' 

Teachers: 20^-* \ . - . 

Core Teachers: 6 initially (each grade), now most 
teachers participate ' ■ 

Curricul urn Organization: Sel.f-"CCl>nta i,nedvC lassrooms. 
(limited grouping in reading and^math)' ' • ^ 

* .•'*.. ' " 

' Community Setting: Small town setting; much \oca I 
industry; blue col lar; residential areas fargery . 
singlfe fami ly housing; 'stable neighborhood. 
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#3 Arts Magnet School, tekland .Schools 
Third Avenue and East 1,1 tjj Street 
Ctekland, California 94606 / . ' 

Advisor: Mr, Stan Cohen 

Students: -60 (volunteered because of interest in 
alternative school) 

Teachers: ^ certified, 2 paraprof essional s, I 
coordinator, approximately 3 parent volunteers daily) 

Core Teachers: 3 

Curriculum Organ i za^t ion: K-^ non-graded (arts-centered) 

Oommunity Setting: Students are^drawn trom the Oakland 
district. The Arts ^'^agnet asked, for volunteers aod 
took on first come basis while trying for even 
d'istribution on age, sex, and ethn ic- backgroyind. 
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Aesthetic Education Learning Center: Memphis, Tennessee 



Address of Center: 



Douglas? School 

1650 Ash Street , 

Henphis-, Tennessee 38108 



Cpordinajiors : 

Formal Opening 
of Center: 

Description: 



Alice Swanson ^ * ■ ' 

Dannie Smith 

October 16, 1974 

Under the auspices of the Mec^his City Schools and 
Memphis' State University Education Department, the 
Memphis Aesthetic Education Learning Center serves 
in-service and pre-service teachers in the Memphis 
area* Located in a'Memphis elementary school, \ the 
Center, is easily accessible to Memphis teache^rs* 
The school setting of the Center also permits* 
teachers in training to work directly with children* 
Though the Center will initially concentrate its 
efforts on the Cooperating. Schools (five in this 
case) ^ the longer range goal is to provide in-service 
support for all of the Memphis schools* 

The affiliation with Memphis State University permits 
the accreditation of some of the various kinds of 
teacher education activities jDffered through the 
Center. Fpr example, the Center and Memphis State 
University jointl^ conduct through the Center a 
yearly university credit course in aesthetic 
education for area teachers. ^ 

The Center is housed in two adjoining elemen'tary 
classrooms.*. Each of the rooms is catpeted and , 
equipped with moveable interior partitions so that 
the space can be divided. 

The Cooperating Schools affiliated with the Center are 
Georgian Hills Elementary, Gordon Elementary, 
Whitfe Haven Elementary, Crdmwell felementary, ^lid 
White Station Elementary 



Cooperating Agencies: Brooks Memorial Art Gallery; Junior League; Memphis 
' ^ ' City Arts Council 



Range of Activities: 



Materials familiarization workshops for schools; 
two-week summer course; workshops for docents, 
university stucfents and Community Action Services 
staff; performing arts groups; art show from Brooks, 
Memorial* 



Population Served: 
10/74 - 10/75 



Teachers/Adiiinibtrators: 414 
Students: 9,131 
Parents: 511 
Other: 177 
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Cooperating Schools: ifT/feeorgian Hills El^en^fary^ ^temphis Schools 

3930 Lewler * 
Mien\phis> Tennessee 381 2*7 

- ' . ^ Principal: 'Ms, LucilleJ-l, Jones 

Students: 400 . ' . 

'Teachers: 15 cJassroom teachers, .plus special- 
title programs • . 

• * ■ C<5re Teachers: 6 (all grades represented) 

JSurriculum Organization: 4-6 self-contained 

Corrmunity Setting: This school is in a^quiet 
residential area. Out busing^for racial integration 
results in a large percentage of children con>^ng 
from outside the immediate neighborhood; parents 
mostly unski I led to ski 1 led blue col I ar, less than 
5% professiona L * ; 

i?2 Gordon T1~©7iLntary, Memphis Schools 
780 Decatur , 
Miemphis, Tennessee 35107 

Principal: Mr. Ray Thomas 

Students: 560 (average class size of 29) 

Teachers: 21 (no, art specialist except P.E* and 
Orf Music 

C^re Teachers: 9 (all grades represented) 

Curriculum Organization: K, '4, 5, 6 and special 
education self-contained 

Community Setting: School Is in^an economically 
depressed ar§a of the city; high unemployment; ousi ng 
for racial balance has this sthool paired with a 
school in a more* prosperous area ot the c'ity. 



•#3 Cromwell Elementary, Memphis Schools 
4989 Cromwel I Road , ^ . ' 
Memphis, Tennessee * 381 18 y 

Principal: Ms*/Lbra L» Strickland 



1 G 3 • • • ^ X'-^-ry^ 
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students: 470 (average class size of 30) 
Teachers: 17 classrcx>D tea'chers 



Core Teachers: 6 



4 



Curriculum Organization: K-3 self-contained 

• • 

Community Setting: School setting Is suburban, 
residential and middle class; busing -has resulted in 
•over half of the students comina from outside the' 
immediate neighbor{)6od . • ' 

ic 

#4 Whitehaven Elementary "^Memphis Schools. 
4783 Elvis Presley Boulevard 
Mefop^his, tenn^s^ee 38 M 6 « 

Princlt>al: Ms. >4ary Suggs 

Students: 612 ? , . 

Teachers: 23 plus 3 resource teachers and part-time 
P.E. special ist . 

Core Teacliers: 5 

^ Curriculum Organization: K-^ self-contained exceof 
for informal and I ffni ted- grouping in math 

Community Setting: Approximately 2/3 of children 
are el^grble for free lunch program, generally from 
economically depressed area of city. 



#5 White Station Elementary^^MempTvi s Schools 
518 South Perkins 
'^^rMemphis, Tennessee 38117 

Principal-: Mr. R.J, Duncan 

Students: 400 (average class size of 28) 

Teachers: 23 classroom teachers (half are iq 
special .education.) and 3 resource teachers 
\^ 

Core Teachers: B 

Curriculum 6rgan i zat ion: K-6 self-contained 
generally, but some departmentalization in 5th 
and 6th 

y , 

Community Settijhg: School is in a changing 
neighborhood; urban; economically stable. 

ioi 
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Aesthetfc Education Learning Center: Jefferson County, Colorado 



Address of Center: 



Jefferson County ?u^li^ Schools 
809 Quail Street 
Lakewood, Colorado 80215 



Coordinators: 



Jim Allison 
Larry Schultz 



Fonaal Opening 

of Center: • October 25, 1974 

Description: The Jefferson County,' Colorado School District, 

' ' near Denver, is located in the school systea's 

Staff Develoi^aent Academy, the Center is available 
to ail school district personnel. The operation 
of the Center 'differs froa the other Centers in 
that it concentrates on in-service teachers. Also 
scaewhat uaique is the school district's strong 
cormitmexxt to in-service training through its ovn 

^ Staff Development Academy. 

The Cooperating Schools affiliated vith the- Center 
are Sun Valley Elementary (Lakewood); Earle Johnson 
Elanentary (^Iden) ; and Little Elsnentary (Airvada) . 

Cooperating Agencies; Denver Art Museum, University of Northern Colorado* 

Range of Accivitiesr. in-service workshops for total arts in education 

program; workshops for^ other curricular areas, such' 
as,. social studies; resource library; a meeting 

- place for various groups such as environmental 
education^ guidance counselors and League qf Women 
Voters; resource for Heritage Sqixare, Denver Museum 

' of Natural History and Teen Mothers School; curricu- 
lum planning wortshops. ^ 



Population Served: 
10/74-10/75 



Teacher s/Ada^nist/ator 8 : 
Students: 

Parents: ^ 
Others: ' 



798 
' •8,479 
-0- 

1 
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Jefferson County 
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Ccoperatinq Schools: Earle Johnson Eier>enTary, Jeffervon County 

701 Jonnson Drive 
Golifen, Coioredo 80401 

Principal:. Mr. Jerry Wi 1 1 ia^rfs 

, Students: 440 (average class size of 32) 

Teachers: 15 classroofT^ teachers, plus librarian, 
art, music, P.t. 

Core Teachers: 4 

Curriculum Orgar^i zation: K-6, rStouT half team-teach, 
the rest are self-contained 

Cofjrrrjnity Setting: Suburban, general ly eai dole SES, 

^ ^raixture of .professiona I s and blue co! 1?^ housing is 

mixture of L^t ng le family residential and '^ult1--unit 
aoartments. 4 



§2 Little Elementary, Jefferson County 
8448 Otis Drive 
Arvada, Colorado 80003 

Principal: Mr. Larry Schroder 

Students: 650 (average size K-2 Ts 27 3-6 Is 31.5) 

Teachers: 24. 5 

Core Teachers: 7 

' Curriculum Organization: K-6 school is organized 
into 5 multr-age i nstructjona I units (5-6 year oTd;. 
6-7; 1, 8, 9; 8, 9, 10) 

Community Setting: Suburban; upper middle SES; 
prof ess4ona I s predominate in community; new, 
residential. School is new also, open space in ' 
design. 



♦ #3 Sun Valley Elementary, Jefferson County 
V 107000 West Exposition Drive 

Lakewpod, Colorado 80215 * 



Principal: Mr.* Harry Morgan 

16G 
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students: 4^0 (average ciass size 2^.5) 

Teachers: 15 classroon Teachers, 29 inclucfing arr. 

Core Teachers: S 

Curricuium Organ! 23 r ion: K-6 selr-^nta ined clas.srcocns^ 

Cocrmunity Setting:' Suburban, carposed of three ryoes 
of cofimuniT.ies: I ) -prof essiona 1 , 2) blue col lar, .5) 
. apartmenT dwellers (of mixed SES); generaHy a ■ 

prosperotiS neighborhood vith residential and com^nercial 
areas. 
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Aesthetic -Education Learning Center: Illinois State University 



Address of Center: 



School of Education 
Illinois Stat-e University 
Konnal, Illinois 61761 



Coordinators t 

Fornal Opening 
of Center: 

Descriptl^on: 



John Goeldi 
John Sharphaa 

February 5, 1975 

rne Aesthetic Education Learning Center for this Group 
Associate is located at Illinois State University^ 
Konsals Illinois. The diversity has a large-scale 
teacher education progran. . Operated through the 
Curriculum and Instruction ving of the ^ucation 
deparcment, tife AELC has pririariiy a pre-service 
orientation. The initial idea of the AELC is also 
supported by the dean of fine arts, undergraduate ^ 
dean, and by the art, theatre, and nusic departments. 
3y integrating aesthetic^ education content vithin the 
structure of three levels of. core courses, the AELC 
is able to coi:5)ris^ up to one-*tHird of a teacher ^ ^ 
candidate's teach^' education progran* Through the 
AELC, the university is establishing a close working 
relationship with three local eleaentary schools in 
order :to prAvide support in aesthetic education thrpugh 
workshpps, consultant services, and use of the Center 
by school staff. 

The university has assigned a professor in the 
Curriculum and Instruction wing to be coordinator 
• of the AELC and has given this person one-quarter 
;"elease tiae for coordinator duties. In addition, the 
unfi^ersity has provided a graduate assistant to assist 
the? ccy^d ina tor . 

^ The Cooperating Schools affiliated with the Center are: 

Lincoln Elementary (Peoria), Eiaersjcm Elementary 
(Bi90i3ington) , and Thomas Jefferson Elementary (Joliet). 

Cooperating Agencies: Illinois State Department of. Education 



Range of .Activities: 



'Population Served: 
2/7y-iO/75 



Meeting' place fot CORE I classes and other university 
classes; involvement sessions for ele^htavy students 
of the Metcalfe University Lab S^iiool; liaison with 
State Departtnent of Public Instruction. 

Teachers/Administrators : 240 

Students: 1,195 

Parents: - ^•O"" 

Others: 1,018 



i 0«) 
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#i Lincoln Elemenrary, Peoria Scnools 
,317 torth State 
Peoria, Illinois 61605 

Principal: '**r, Robert Carruthers 
Students: ^23 

Teachers: 2! plus 4 special teachers 
Core Teachers: 21 

Curr1c-^4-un Organization: Pre, <-8, 6-8 
deparrrvenral i zat ton, i-5 reading grouping 

CoQfnuni ry Setting: Low S£S, incer ci*y, no 
federal housing, robile population. 



32 Emerson Elementary, Bioomington Schools 
709 South CI inton 
Bloomington, I I I i'nois 6! 701 

Principal: Ms. M^xine Zook 
Students: I6i 

Teachers: 7 classroom, P.E. and Music, 2 other 



Core Teachers': 7 

Curriculum Organization: K-6 self-contained 

Community Setting: Lowrmid SES, n^inly blue collar 
old building, to^be closed' soon^ Small town with 
state university. 

#3 Thomas Jefferson Elementary, Joi iet Schools 
2651 Glenwood Avenue 
Jol iet, 1 1 \ inois 60435 

Principal :' " Ms. RosamonjJ Flynn 
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students: 437 

Teachers: 15 classroofn teachers and 4 special 
education 

Core Teachers: I 5 

Ciirricufu^ Organization: K self contained; 1-5 
grouping in language arts and nvath 

Community Jetting: Affluent neighborhood of new 
school, high achieven^ent children generally. 



/ 
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Aesthetic Education Learning Ceater; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 



Address of Center: 



Coordinators: 



The Ways and Meaning Place 

909 Green Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 

Bill Thompson 
Clyde HcGeary 



Formal Opening 

of Center: April lA, 1975 

« ' * 

Description: The Pennsylvania Aesthetic Education Learning Center 

operates within the- Pennsylvania Department of Education'. 
Such a model provides a sharp contrast to the other 
AELCs and provides another alternative model for change. 
The AELC is coordinated by a department person who is 
presently working closely with teachers in the area of 
aesthetics-. The Center functions through some formal 
and informal structures of the state intermediate units 
The Center also serves parents, as well as pre-service 
and in-service .teachers in the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
area. Unique to the Pennsylvania AELC is its location 
in an arts center facility called THE WAYS AND.MEANING 
PLACE. In this context the AELC reaches out to include 
program interpretation with^ senior citizens, preschool 
children and special education. ' 

The Coop^'^iiting Schools affiliated with the Center- are: 
Hamilton xiementary (Harrisburg); Sporting Hills Elem- 
entary (Mechanicgburg); 'and Union Elementary . (Belleville) • 

Cooperating Agencies; Pennsylvania Deparment of Education: Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Services, Bureau of Compensatory and Special Educa- 
tion, and Bureau of Planning and Evaluation; Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Welfare.^ 



Range of Activities: 



Population Served: 
4/75-l(?7^5 



Workshops in AELC; consultMit^^rvices; loaning of 
materials; Arts File (State wide newsletter); ^tists- 
in-the-schools program; touring workshops around statb^ 
work with preschool, special education, and senior 
citizens. 

Teachers/Administrators. . 695 
Stwients: 1,674 
Parents: so- 
others: 39 ' . . 
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Coaperaring Schools: Sportlntg Hi I is Elementary , Cumberland Valley Scnoois 

210 Sporting Hi H _«09<j _ ^ ' ^ 

Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 17055 y 

t Principal: N'r. Jim Snitp 

Students: 690 (average c^ass size ot 27) 

Teacner: 27 arf, music^ and P,E, specialists 

Core Teachers: 1 0 

Currlcui ur^ Org3n7Z3tion: K-2 se I -f -contained; 3-5 
departnenraT i zed . • 

Cco'nj^H/ Setting: Suburban; niddle to uDper/r.i ddle 
SES, large contingent of military personnel i.a 
corrmun i *y . 

\ . 

^#2 Hamilton Elementary, Harrisburg Schoois 

1201 r>forth^ Sixth Street / 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania J7I05 i 

Principal: Ms. Janie 6. Dodd . 

Students: 650 (average class size frorn^ 25 td 50) 

Teachers: 33 classroom teachers, plus 2-art, 2 m{?54c 

Core Teachers: 9 ^ 

Curricu I urn Organi zatlon : K-5 sel f-cohta if)ed; 6 is 
depa rtmenta I i zed . • 



Community Setting: Urban, ini^er c\'fyl signs of urban 
decay; housing is in poor f"epair generally; low SES- 



#3 Union Elementary, Mifflif^ County Schools 
Belleville, Pennsy I vania^ 17004 . * , 

Principal: Mr, Francis O'Donnel I 

Students: 274 (-average class size of 27)/'' 

Teachers: 12 ^ ' 
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Core f Teachers: 8 . .* * • . . ' 

Curi^iculam Organ? zatiofT; 1-6 generally sel f-containea, 
yet. with soroe departments I i zatipn in upper grades in 
road { ng 

Cofrmunity Setting: Small town, rural setting; sing.ie 
family housing; middle SES; largely blue collar; ^ . 
stable community. 
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f-tejor Events afid Act! vi ties 

Much Hfes ■ happened wirhin the AEG since TDe representatfv^s ffrst met af . 

CEm^L in February 1974 to cortsider the AEG model' and to plan the fir$t few - 

months of its 'inpfenentation. During the spring aqd summer of 1974 the Cen;t^r 

. _ 

Coord inaTOHS and 'other key agency persons began to lay .the groun(3ivorK for 
each Centec/. Cooperaring Schools were identified and subsequently established, 
as mCTbers under terms of the AEG '■'enroranda of Understanding, a three-way 
agreenent between CEf^.EL, a Center, and its Cooperating Schoofs were signed. 
Thi s. agreement spelled out +he contractual obligations of each parry. By 
Septenb&c 197^ selection o* Cooperating Schools was complete in all Centers 
exceot Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Prepa'ration of the physical space for the Centers_also took place during The 
first spring and suwner. The "look" of a Center varied from site to site 
^ _ depending on the size, arrangement, and decor of the physical space. This 

« 

individuality remained even after the installation of the standard fornishings 
and materials supplied by CEf-'.REL. 

Each Center was also provided the instructional urtits for the elementary 
school developed by CEMREL, a library of CEMREL published documents and 
■ teacher materials for testing and further use- , . 

^ Beginning in. September I974^each Center in conjunction with CEMREL had a 

■ formal opening for the purpose of drawing public attentTon to the Center and 
its services.* These public openings -.erved notice ihot the Center'-, woro in 
■ operation", -that they were "open for ^busi ness. " By April 1975 each of the 
:seven Centers had its formal opening and was offj<;ialJy i n- operation. For 
each of the open i ngs. the news media were contacted and notices in the form 
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of letters and flyers were sent ojt to individuals and orrgan i zations. in ?ne 
region; including political, educational, and arts leaders. ' 

^ / . 

The 1974-75 school year was the first full year of operation for the Cerfters, 
with tte -formal openings providing Initial visibility for the existence and 
purpose. of the Centers, Even the first half year saw the Centers involved in 
a- number of training activities, inci udlng^package rami I iari zatioa workshops 
(featuring CEf^EL's AEP packages), brief orientation workshops for Cooperating 
School personnel, and general in-service sessions in aesthetic education. 
Most, 'though not all of these -early activities were devoted to developing 
good working relationships with partner agencies, especially th? Cooperating 
Schools. Numer;ous presentations, discussions, and planning sessions were 
devoted 'to Cultivating the kinds of relationships, both formal and informal, 
that enabled ail but two sites to begin the 1974-1975 academic y?ar with a 
Center that was operational In ft$ major components. 

The Center orientation workshops and AEP package familiarization workshops 
formed the core of the start-up training during that year, with the training 
duties being shared by CEMREL staff and local Center staff. The primary ^ 
recipients of these sessions were teachers from Cooperating Sqihools. In f ew ^ 
instances did the teachers represent the total faculty of a school. More 
typically, six to ten teachers from each school would participate in Center 
activities, forming a cadre or core group which would undertake 1\he in-itial 
implementation efforts in their respective schools. The core teachers 
provided an identifiable group for sustained contact between the Cooperatfng 
Schools'and the Center. The core teachers were 4denti.fied in at least two 
ways: self selection after a presentation at their school and invitation by 
the CS principal . 
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In addition to the start-rup workshops, five Centers provided training on a 
continuing basis for core teachers during the fall semester of !974 by- 
utilizing teacher time after' school hours and during limited released time 
sessions. Typically these workshops met regularly at the Center or at on^ 
of the Cooperating Schools. The teachers met after school for ^ix to ten 
sessions of about two hours each. • ^ 

ttot al I of the Centers' efforts were devoted to Cooperating Schools. 
Individual Centers have planned and imDiemented a broad array of activities 
for various -audtences. The following items indicate the range of these 
additional involvements: (A complere lisr of activities can be found in 
Appendix C. ) . 

(a) Workshops for museum docents. 

(b) Local and regional arts festivals, 

(c) Accredited courses in aesthetic education. For example, one university 
has a full semester core course in the a'rts for all elOTentary education 
majors; another Center in conjunction with a university established a 
two week summer course; another Center offered a special course in 
aesthetic education designed around a set of Teacher Education, mater ia I s 

. developed by CEMREL; and another Center offers a.six^week in-service course, 
id) Center workshops and presentations for professional groups such as school • 
superintendents, elementary school principals, music teacher, and physical 
education teachers. 

(e) University courses in aesthetic education or an integrated arts approach 
for pre-service teachers. 

(f) Use of the- Center as a special learning environment for local school 

^ classes and their teachers. 

' • 
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(q) Use of the Center as a meeting place for ccovenrional university courses. 

(h) Workshops and 'other experiences for senior citizens. 

(!) Uarning experiences for children with learning disabilities. 

(j) Use of tne Center as a ^setting for dramatic productions. 

(k) Use of the Center to plan and implement a university-wide interim 

session related to aesthetic education. 
(I) School district-wide jewelry workshop. 

(m) Participatory exhibit on Spaces and Structures in a local art museum- 
(The exhibit was attended by 7,629 children, teachers, parents, an^ ^ 
others over four JTronth period.')" ~ - j —^^^ — — ir'<- -v^r^ 

(n) FilriYnaking workshop for area teachers. 

(o) ''Arts for the Special Chi l/i^ workshop fo^area teachers. 

(p) Creative Dramatics in-service for- teachers. 

(q) Interdisciplinary photography in-service for teachers. 

Although it is difficult to describe a_^"typical day" of Center activities ■• 
because of, their wide range of involvements, the above list of activities 
indicates' the major kinds of activities that Center staff are called upon t^^ 
do. The activities require a substantia I camount of planning and directing. 
In many instances follow-up is also accomplished, when participants request 
it and when Center staff are able to visit participants in their schools. 
For example, a teacher will bring her class to a Center for'work with a 
particular package or'Space Place activity; this will be followed b/ a . 
visit to that clasiroOTT^ a Center representative for a demonstration lesson 

In addition to the special e.vents noted above, the Centers are the object of^ 
scheduled and, sometimes non-scheduled, -visitation by a variety of persons. 
^ Local school people, university people, arts agency peophe, and parents are- 



but a few of me Individual and small group vi'sirors to wnicn Center staff 

respond regularly tnroughoa+-^he year. ' a* . 

< 

Tw other significant events occurred during the 1974-1975 school year. The 
first event was the second meeting, in October 1974, of the representat I of 
the Aes^^et^c Education .Group . Durijig that, meting a number of AEG reprfesenta- 
tives, including CEf-^EL staff, voiced a concern over a perceived lack of 
clarity as to the specific kinds of tasks Centers and Cooperating Schools 
were supposed to engage ir, ' " 

In response *nls concern, and in an effort to prorrote gr-eater efforr toward 

progran planning ana imp 1 enen^at ion In the Cooperati n§'*School s, CEMREl wrote 

and distriDuted tne "Categories of imp lefnentat ion," a comprehensive checklist 

that detailed the major tasks and responsibilities that CP-^REL believed the 

Centers and Cooperating Schools, and itself should accomplish during the 

duration of the" project (See Appendix D)» ' 

1 ^ . ' ' 

Another slgR(f leant event and one that was ,fl rst Indicated' In the 

"Categories of Implementation" was the offering at each si^e of* b CEMREL- 

planned and directed workshop focused' on curriculum planning for the Cooperating 

• * . * 

Schools, Specifically, these curriculum workshops were Intended to provide 
Cooperating Schools with inptjt concerning curr icu ! ura p I annrifg and implementa- 
t-ion in aesthetic educa+ion* Further, these workshops were intended to provide 
a setting in which such concerns could be productively addressed "by staff from 
Cooperating Schools. 

!- 

V, ' - . ■ -"x 
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other events tjurjng the past year included the th i rd meei- i ng of the AEG 

♦ 

representatives In Denver in February, "ajor iTefn5p)n rh© agenda included 
a review of -he "Categories of lnp)eT»en.tation" and hn effort by Center 
representatives to draft Cente'r plane for the futui/e, especial iy^ for spring 
1973 to fsli 1975*. , \ ■ 

* ■* *' - 

The AELC's have worked formally with 23 Cobperarlng Schools repi^^sent ing 
16 separate school districts. ,,Th^e el^nrary schools collectively are 
comprised'of 23 principals, 457 classroom teachers, and 10,534 children* 
Each school nad a core or cadre gf teacnfers who had special responsi- 
biilty for {Participating In Center training activities and'.for utilizing 
AEP instructional materials* in tneir classrooms. There were 194 core 
teachers', and they had Tnstnjct ionaf responsibility for .5,820 children of 
^ki'ndergarten through eighth grade levels. These core teachers^ and^ < 
some instances, chi Idrer^were the recipients of a variety of one-i-ime and 
recurring training activities noted elsewhere in ^is reports Traini?\g - 
took place at th'e <:enter, 'mainly in vforkshop .sessions, . and in the schools. 
The 4n-school act/vities .incl uded workshop'or grogp sessions as well as 
inc^i,vidual ized consul tatibn and demonstFetion on the part of Center staff. 

CEf*5EL*s ten elementary instructional units, provided by CEMiREL, comprised 
nbe npst f requently^ysed train i.ng materials for the Cooperati^g-^Schools, 
whether the training was dj/S^d/by CEMREL st^ff or by Center >taff. 
Training topics such '^photogc^hy, filmmaking, puppetry^ jewelry; and 
creative dramatics cimpletedTthe content for-.traifiing-^ ' r . • 



*The test vers^ion of the f irsf ' Jeacher Education package developed by CEMREL 
•was used in some training sessions',, though- its usfe^dld not extend .to alJ 
Cooperating Schdols. , '. J > ■ ' • 



Questionnaire data InditareB fnar the CE»«EL in struct lorfai units were 
extensively used by core teachers at all grade level during rne starr-up^ 
year, witn uS39.e ranging -rc^ 60? To 355^ of rhe core teachers for the 
respecTive units (Itefn #4^. ^ 

4*+ For each of ife following sets of- materials check (>/) 

■ would be^ characterize Its usage in your classroom for 1974-75. Also 
^ce a Ihecknark In the last colunn if you plan to use the package 
ne^ct year. • • 



• 

% 

1 " 


Old not uso 


Usod only parf of tho package 


Usod tho package as an Incldontal 
1 earning activity 


Used tho ontiro package as part 
of a larger program in Aosthotic 
Education 


O C / 

c o — 
o o 

(J 

c — -o 

C 3 

O w tn 
u o 
^ ^ o 

u ^ 

O tf)- o 
CD 

O 4- #D 

JSC V ^ 
(J O > 

C O 

O c 
^ C -O 
-H o — 

O ^ o 
tn I- j3 

ZD ^ O -H 


Package was faught' to my chlldron 
by 'an arfs specialist 


Chqck this column if you ploa to 
use the package next- yoor 


• 


Great? og Word Pictures 


28 ' 


19 


9 


16 


28 


1 


43 


(59) 


Constructing Dramatic Plot 


34 


15 


4 


9 


18 


6 


• 50"" 


~(45) 


Creating Characterization 


27 


15 


: 6 


1o 


; - 29 


1 1 


39 


(54) 


Meter (Rhytfvn/Meter) 


34 


10 


6 


7 


8 


8. 


16 


(22) 


Relating Sound and Movement. 


29 


■ 1 1 


7 


1 1 


• 13 ' 


9 


27 


(38) 


Shape Relationships 


15 


4 ■ 


16 


14 


N 

6 


42 


25 


(29). 


Shapes and Patterns 


24 


22 


9 


20 


}4 


1 i 


41 


(54) 


S.hapes 


23, 


14 


7 


24 , 


20 


1 1 


42 


(54) 


Examining Point of Vl-ew 


31 


13 


• 7 


• 15 


12 . 


4 


29 . 


-(42) 


Tone Co {or 


40 


5 


4 

• 


II • 


10 


5 


.- 28 


(46) 



*Sub-items are not mutually exclusive so p;ercentages across all ^tjb-items 
.were total to more than 100* - ^ 

ii'rstMand last columns are % of J22; parentheses \s S^o^ respondent using 
mater(aJs rather than totar(l22) sending back qupit ionnai re* 



- the middle- five columns are based on number^ 
packages to one extent jijr another. • 



respondents who' used 
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Interviev* a-d quest ionn^i r^e data suggest t^t aoproxinarejy .hal t of t^e 
teachers used the vntts for the first rirre b^^^ause, in parr, mey "looked 
interesting;" Many teachers expressed me feeling that ^ne ffrst usace 
was often prOTDtea Dy a concern- for trying oj>t tne materials in their^ 
own classroom Defcre rreking permanent jjdgetents about tne rrtaterials 
an<^ T^eir aopl icabi I i ty . On one hand such an approach night seefn unwise, 
since it was net uncorrnon for a package to oe taught at tnree or uore 
Grade levels witnin tne same school." On the other hand, such eKtensive , 
initial jsage afforded a T^ign pfercen*age of teacners with an experlerriai 
oasis- for r^^ing '^d-^'^re ::lans conceVnIng package secuercing a^'ong anc w^-^'^in 
-grade levels, in mis project as^in f^n/ ot*-ers i^ seems clear ^na* Teachers 
are rrost comfortable when tnaVing curricu^un^ decisions that are firmly 
grounded in personal experience. Sinply reading teachers', go ides and 
penusing materials is 'not enougn for most teachers apparently. They want 
to actually try out. the njater-ials. In that sense, and as the high initial 
usage" suggests, serious and productive currfculum planning by teachers can 
,ooly come "during or after .personal classroom experience with the materials, 
not before.^ In a real sense then, .the start-up year was a time for extensf^e 
personal experience and testing in the classroom of the instructional units. 

Although schoo.ls were informed as to grade levels recommended for eacji pack- 
age, they were free to use packages where they wished. The questionnaire ^ 
responses concerning planning^for^next year (It^ ^4) support ttffe^ hypotheses . 
that initiaj usage was perhaps relatively indescriminant, prompted by a desire 
for personal experience with many packages. Plans for the second year indicate 
a somewhat diminished total usage of all packages. 

Part of the dlmfnlshed usage could perhaps be explained by saylnct th^t teachers' 

second-year plans naturally reflected more seleqtive usage than^ In the start-' 

up year when^ teachers were intending to try, as many packages as possible. 
• ' ■ • 
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"Selective" nere can be teKen to nean rot only a reduced nun^er Dackages, 

t>uT r-ore Tnorcjgh usage of eacn package found appropriate. Ar>otner explanation 

rey be' J'^a/ai isDi I i-ty erf so^»e packages in tn^ second year thar were availai^^e 

'in the firsr ^nrough ac^ini strati ve decisions beyond the teachers/ province. 

Tnere is a -neeo to collect furtner data in The second year jo .nelo deterrine 

the validiTv of_ tnese soggesTea explanations- Wirh respect to the rnstruCTional 

contexT in, w'-'icn' me ae5"^neTic education materials were^ used by Teachers, 

The CuesTiV^a r-re responses (iT«ns #5, 6, and 3) suggest -thaT TOst teacners 

* » 

utilize aes^^e^Ic e-^cs*;on -s-erisis tn conjunc^io'^ witn t'^e Traoirional 

♦ 

acaoe^'ic areas zr s^D^ec^s language ar-^s, social sTudies, conr-jnicaTon, ^ 

''naTne^.et i cs or science. * ' - • 

5.* Through what kinds of scheduling have ^ou used the sets of materials 
this ye^r? (Check as many as appropriate. ) 

{ '491 In a .separate period set aside for aestf^ehic education 



46. 
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as a part of a related arts diseipHne (music, art, etc.) 

as (5art of a related area which is considered a core or core- 
related subject (ranguage arts, sopial- studies,, communication, 
mathematics or sci-ence) ^ 



10 



in I ieu of free t-ime 



other (specHy) 



6.* I nd'icate.. by" checking which, Tf any, of the following supplementary 
activft^es have been undertaken In conjunction with the use of 

. i _ ^ _» >i fr\i I. '-.It ^w^^ ^»^»^t4<^ 
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1 


□ 
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o {0 a 
int^f^tlon wl;Jh^reg(/Tar subject matter from arts-related courses. 



Integratlon^with other special, commer.lcal programs (e.g. , Man; 
A Course of Study^ Specify whith program,* if Appropriate. 
* * ■ * ' * ♦ 

use of cofrmunlty resources (pd^ormlhg groups, speakers, etc4) 



extension by addJtional .activities 'designed by the teather 
ErJc *^®® footnote page 560. • 



8v In general, which of the foHowing stateiraents would best characterize your 
feellf>gs about the use of Aesthetic Education material s? ^. (Check one) 
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Aesthetic education fnater-ial s.-ece to be used as supplements to 
courses of study that are bf]^osi}<iBf^\% aesthetic in narure 
(art, rusic, etc.). *' ' ' 



Aesthetic education material s are to be used as supplements to 
any course of study where appropriate links can be ciade. / 

Aesthetic education marerials are to be used as a supplement to 
the language airts progrart"* 



AesthetH; education is'a course of study In itself. 
(5i of .teachers J^esponding left this item blank.) 

^.-^ rre sa^^e tlrrie teacners* inrerest and enrhuslas^^ for aest-netic eouca'^Ion 

materials and scnool -invot vefrerit in the program Is at* a high level according 

to teacher reso^onses. 



With respect to training, teachers responded rrost favorably to "study of the 
teachar!s guide and experience," "workshops taught by person affiliated with 
CENP£L," and "in-service acTivftieS provided by the Aesthetic Ed^ucation 
Learning Center" (item #11). 

11.* What forms of in-service learning have been most Important to you 
In developing your ability to successfully implement the materials. 
(Check those most important) 



5S Study of the teacher's guide ^nd experience 

Workshops taught by a person within the school system. 



30 



26 



Informal contact with other teachers. 



GDwoV 
Q other %> 



lishops taqdht by a person aftil'lateo with CEMREL. » 



Other "ntact with district level personnel 



llUlnservlce activities provided by the Aesthetic Education 
Learning Center. •' . 

[jlother (specify) [ 




O *See footnote page 550 . 
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12.* What forms of Support would be rost appropriate fo hel-p you In strengthen 
Ing your program in aesthe-ric education? .(Ch^ck those most rinportant) 

A handt>cok for curriculum deveiop?Tient in aesthetic edacali^ion. 



42 



Ulhe offering of adsrhetic education courses at a, local universJt/. 
Addi'J'ionai «r}-5ervice trainirrg progra^ for teachers, 
(ill Other (specify) [ ^ [ ! 



Acsd ?*to-«ei •''"-service ^-sl*^'-: 



::rc-c'^a''3" ^ere felt to oe the ■'^ost ' ree^3ed 



'^eni-c rne-ir schools' orograr-'T ir aesrne'ic 
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denrify and | 
Ts go3 ) s 



the estabH'sJvrent of The AEG was npr undertaken t)y CE^-WEL as a Tempo^a'-y , 
short- tem etforr to bring about oranges, Batner, CP^'REL >%anTed to ^iTlate 
a change efforT which could eventually become sel f-rsuSTaining, not aependenT 
iif>on CEMREL tor material or technicaj support. In adOiVion iT was >KQ^ 
structures for change would be sel f ^orrecTing, in order to 
^e-^-an array of needs and new sltuaTJons in workTng toward 
cof>cerning aesThetic education. 

Tne firs- year of ooeraTion of Centers is looked upon as a "snake-down 
cruise" with each CenTer working out its own operational straT^ies. 
CEI-^EL will assist when necessary.' It is nrbped thaT by The second year 
the aaencies themselves will carry out the orogram alone and thaT 
programming elements wi N be self-supporting. The Center would also 
be able in the second year to train its own key personnel for operation 
of various programs for the future. It is hoped that by the third year 
the Center will be operatiag as part of the agency's regular program 
and wilTbe a .permanent fixture in the total education of teachers 
in thaT region. {Rosenblatt, et, al. 1974.) 

At least three conditions can be considered as evidence of Centers' progress 
toward sel f-suf f iciency": ^a) When The local staff and partjicipat ing agencies are 
taking an "incrdasingly active role in planning and implementing the Center's 
prbgram(s) ; (b) V/hen the Center is expanding, either by increasing its program or 
by offering Tts current program to a larger target group; apd ( c) When the local 
sponsoring agency(ies) is assuming an increasing share of the financial . 
economic support of the Center. 



Evidence is impressive concerning increasing local involvement in planning and 
implementing Center programs. Although a portion of each Cen-ter ' s "^rogri^has 
been planned and implemented under the advice and assistance of CEMREL staff. 
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rosT ele^rents of Cenrer^s programs have been dir<^Hv '4^* -^""^ i-^: l<^r»ented ,by 

The Ceotars. ^he foHOHing are seme the locally-conceived and imple^ienred 
activities, ret leering rne degree o* iniriative derronstrared by Cenrers and 
CooperaTing Schools in doing their own progra-nni ng : 

(a) A CoDperatlng School has oesignared one classroom as the spac-e^to 
which teachers can rake an'entire class for tne purpose of utilizing 
the centra 1 1 y- Ideated aesrhetic rp^rerials. In addition to being , ^ 
equipped with insTr jct iona I materials for aesthetic .education ^he 
roo^* has been redecoratec and re-equipped vs i th' f urnJ ture to rrwske It 
"something special'' for Sestheric Education experiences, A Jowpred - ' ^ ' 
ceiling, four sen i -c I rcu I ar fnodules, and b'r ightf y p'al nteo wooden desks 
transform The convenrional ciassrcom in*o a' briahter" and richer ' ph/sica I 
enviroTnenr. ^eachers alTerrare useage of rne roonr^ by neans o^ a sign- 
op sheet in the facui'fy room. 

(b) One 'Cenrer has provided one of its Cocperaring Schools with a person, 
on a part-time basis trained in value clarification and interpersonal 
communication. The person worked with eight teachers and the buiiding 
principal over several weeks, helping them clarify their views toward 
schooling and aesthetic education. Greater clarity of their views 
and better focus on aesthetic goals were felt to be the result of the 
dialogue that was undertaken. 

(c) A Center conducted two workshops on aesthetic education for .docents 
and teachers. These workshops, with attendance of 100 and*77 respectively, 
marked the first wide scale cooperation among the participating agencies 
in the area. Though outside consultants were used, the workshops wer^ 
planned and directed'by Center staff. 

(d) A Center, in conjunction with one of its sponsoring agencies,, planned , 
and conducted an intensive two-week summer course in aesthetic education 
for area teachers and administrators. The university-accredited course 
focused directly on the goals and instructional strategies of aesthetic 
education. Such a course was not previously available in the area. 
The course was so well received that it was conducted in the second 
summer a I so. ' * 

(e) Two university-based Centers have placed pre-service teachers in the 
Cooperating Schools for part of their clinical training. Such an 
arrangement has provided the potential for several benefits. The 
arrangement can provide more-direct liaison between »the schools and the 
Center. It can provide a- rich clinical setting for the pre-service 
teacher. At the same time the pre-service teacher caft-serve as a 
change agent in the school. In one case 12 pre-service teachers spent 

^ -6 weeks in the summer in a Cooperating School in an intensive training 
experience with 'the CEMREL instructional units. These per^ns planned 
for how they might use the materials In the same school In the following 
semester, as student teachers^ 

. i3o 
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< f'> f Ona. Center has utilized artists-in-residence as change agents wirhin [ts 
'Cbjerating Schools. £ach school was assigned a "tra ined 'art i st who spent 

approximat^!y 50 days in the school throughout the year. These arf ists 
* ■ served the schoc^Js and the Center in a number of ways,- including working 

directly with ch-ildren, with teachers, and with parents. - 

(g) A number of Ce.rfrers have worked directly with parent/ teacher groups> ^ 
in.plahni/ig and implementing' a variety of aesthetic education oriented 
all-school activities. Among these wece general orientations, dramatic 
* presentations, and ofher arts-related eveais. 

\(h) One Center provided a participatory exhibifat an area art museum. The • 
^ exhibit highlig-hted "sj^ces and structure" by use of the Space Place 
along with' structures designed by museum staff and consultants. The 
exhibit, a I lowed, chi Idren and adults to design, manipulate, and experiencfe 
t>>eir jShysical environment. 7,629 adults and children experienced the 
exhibit over its 6-month , duration . * . 

Expansion of Center's programs can also be viewed as an indicator of progress 
-toward self-sufficiency when the impetus and support for expansion comes from 
tl^e partici paling agencies. In interviews with the CD-WEL evaluator in M*ay 1975,, 
each of the principal's from the twenty-three Cooperating Schools indicated 
that their ichool would continue at the same lev^l of involvement or greater^ 
for fhe 1975-1976 academic year. In many instance? the predictions of * . 
maJntainance and expansion of effort by Cooperating Schools ,were based on • 
school's' plans for the following year and based on schools' progress toward 
carrying out such expansion of effort. 

Brief accounts of schools* expansjon are illustrative: 

o (a) One Cooperating School began its participation in the project by 
letting six teachers, from a staff of twent/, volunteer, to attend 
a training workshop and use the CB^REL instructional materials in 
their classrooms. These teachers, representing each grade level, 
took on the task of getting other teachers interested at the 
respective grade levels. The core teachers felt th.at their . 
informal attempts to get other teachers Involved fePI ^hort of 
their expectations, that the Instructional unlt^'.were hot getting 

wide enough useage in the school. . - o 

i 

^ • ^ ■ • 

*Appondlx C lists tho full range of activities conductod by each Centon. 
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The core teact)ers then decided to try 6 new strategy, having each 
core teacher target just one other teacher to encourage ^nd work 
wi-Th. This new strategy was felt to be eifective, yet sorrve 
teachers felt a bit uneasy in their role as individual change 
^' agents, feeling that they were imposing on orher teachers. As a ^ - 
resuit.pf "teachers^ uneasiness witii 4+ie above strategy. The co.re' 
teachers and the principal rmplenented still another strategy. 
Tnis involved the use of a central I y^ located room for aesitietic 
education* A fixed schedule for all Teachers and their crlasses 
was instlrtuted. In that way each teacher had— 3 designated time to 
use the aesthetic edocat ion room and instructional maferials^. 

By !fey 1975 tfie Cooperating School had expstnded its aesthetic 
education involvemenT significantly. Part ici^)at ion by teachers 
increased from six Teachers initially, 50? of the staff, to about 
' 95p STaff involvement. During The year the school staff made a 
concerTed effort to enhance the aestheTic.qual ify of the school 
environment, including Tne faculty room and the classroom that was 
, designated and equipped as a special environment for aesthetic 
educafion. In addittoo the school staff, with^the close support 
of ^Centra! offfc^ staff^^ad undertaken efforts to bring their 
.program to the atferff»t6«>.K?f The other area schools. and to the 
community. ' 

(b) A school drstrict-basod ConTor has worked oxtcnslvefy this past 
year with fifteen elementary schools in the sponsoring district 
eveo though only five of the schools were formally designated as 
Cooperating Schools. The work included at least- two days of 
training at the Center for each teacher, for whom substitutes were 
hired by the school district in order to provide teacher release 
time. During the year two full-time aesthetic education resource 
persons were hired, bringing the Center staff u(> to three full- 
time persons supported by the school district budget. The Center 
staff was not only able to provide special training sessions for 
teachers and children, they also spent ^ large gjnount of time in 
the schools where they were able to work with teachers, principals 
and children on an individualized basis. 
> 

Though the plans for the future remain contingent on the general^ 
economic condition of the school disfrict, they Include the 
maintainance of training support for the original fifteen schools 
and expans^ion of service of other elementary schools in the 
district. The Center intends to continue an accredited summer 
course for teachers, while attempting to establish other aesthetic 
courses within Its affi Mated university. 
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(c) Another school district-based Center has initiated plans -^o expand 
its program throiigh its Ccsoperati ng Schools while maintaining the 
services offered through the Center. The strategy for expansion 
called for each of the three Cooperating Schools to identify tv.o \ 
other elementary schools -in the district for the purpose of 
initiating new programs or supporting current programs in aesthetic 
education. The original cooperating Schools, with their cadre of 
trained teachers and administrators, became mini-centers and serve 
a change agent role in their own right. 

, (d) Another Center is working closely "with the central administration of 
one school district in which a Cooperating School is Located. The 
school district personnel have expressed'a keen interest in the work 
being done in the Cooperating School in the area of aesthetic 
education. If the efforts of the Cooperating School are viewed as 
worthwhile and successful, the central administration plans to use 
the school as a model for other of its elementary schools. 

* (9) A university-based Center plans to maintain the Center *s relationsh? 
to the' university's Core program for pre-service teachers, while 
expanding the services provided to the Cooperating Schools. A key 
means of expanding the program in f he Cooperati ng Schools will be 
the assignment of pre-service ^ffeachers 'to the Cooperating Schools 
for 'practice teaching and other *cl inical experience- 

The AEG model placed considerable importance on Centers* ability to become 
se^f-sustaining. An important dimension concerns progress toward financial 
self-sufficiency. The kind of economic self-sufficiency indicated in the AEG 
mode^ leaves considerable leeway for how a Center can acquire -the financial 
resources needed to exist and to carry out its programs. The concern. for 
self -sufficiency in ttie mode h was that. Centers would not simply become 
temporary agencies, only able to operate for a year or two^eforg disappearing 
Further, CEMREL did not consider it des'\r3b\e ot—p^^sXbTe^for Centers to 
exist Indefinitely on the support.of CEMREU" , . ' . 

All Centers have made some progress .toward economic self-sufficiency, thdugh 
there is considel^able variance i^n .the extent and kind of economic aup.port. 
It should be noted first that each of the agencies that sponsor a Center fjgs 
made some sort of economic investment in the operation of its Center, 
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In all instances the local rnvestment included the salaries of Center 
Coordinator and other staff, th6ugh the staffing arrangements varied from 
Center to Center. V^ith one exception, the Center Coordinators were 
previously employed 'by. the sponsoring agencies, vvhether being on a university 
faculty, being a scnool district staff person, being in a state department 
of education, or being an employee of some other educational agency. In 
those cases the sponsoring agencies chose not to hire outside persons as 
Coordinators; instead, they designated a person within their agencies to ^rve* 
as Coord i nator. ' ' 

T^o^e persons' responsibilities as Center Coordinators were,. In a* leas-^- 
four cases, added to 'other responsibi I itie$\ In^two of the cases explicit 
provisions, were made for releasing the Coordinators from part of tbei r x 
previous responsibilities. For example, a university-based Center made 
provision for one half released tim? fopH^he faculty person serving as 
Coordinator and one half released time for another faculty member assisting 
in the coordination. In addition, tne university provided a one half time 

. J ■ 



graduate assistant. v. 

In only one Center was the C&rdinator's responsibi I'lty solely to the^ 
operation* of the Center. In that school d istr ict-tased Center, the school . 
district financed a fu'l l-time Coordinator artd two full-time assistants. ^ 
In another Center the salary of -the Coord inator^ was shared by two d,f the _ ♦ 
sponsoring agencies, with at least onri half of the .Coord inator' s time 
^Mocated directly to the operation of the Center. ' . 
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The above .description of staffing arrangements is -somewhat misleading in 6ne 
' respect. Even when Coordinators^ had major Job responsibilities outside the 
formal structure of the Center, the major thrust of their work w3s closely 
related aesthetic 'educat i-on and to the work of the Center. For example, 
.one Coordinator had administrative "respond! bi1 ity for three art-centered 
alternative school operated within his school district. Another Coordinator 
vas director of a school d-rstr ict-based .arts in education project that involved 
the participation of 'forty-one elementary and secondary schools. Another 
Coordinator had state-wide responsi bi 11 t/ for aesthetfc education in-sery ice 
training. Another Coordinator seryed as faculty member of a universTty. s+aff 
that was implementing, a pre-ser^^ice Core program that entailed close co- 
operation and integration of instruction of the arts and curriculum and 
instruction faculties. ; Stil I another Coordinator was deeply involved with 
pre- and in-service training in the arts through creative dramatics programs 
at a local university, in schools, and with children; So all Coordinators 
had the. potential to combine the. operation of their Centers ^»ith other • , 

• I. * ' 

invol venients. • ' . , 

In addition to investments .i n staffing, the- sponsoring' agencies made invest- 
ments in the,, way of provid i ng " f ac i I "i t ies for the Centers. Though the faci I it?e5 
varied from Center to Center— mc 1 ud ing classroom spac"^in an elementary • ^ 
'school, choice^rooms in universities,' a refurbished elementary school that 
• had' been "vacated, choice space icj^ a school district's staff development _ 
academy, and a K-3 arts center alternative, school—they alj represented a 
sobstantial cormiitment of space by thi sponsoring agencies. The existence of ^ 
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tne Centers Irrsach facilities as indicated above probably increases 
their prospects for some degree of permanence. 



Sponsoring agencies Kave afso made an investmenr in rne Centers by providing * 
otner kinds of financial suTDporr. Resource materials, local travel expenses 
for Center staff, printing and dissemination of information, consultants, 
supplies, and maintenance were "the major expenditures m that hespect.' 

The outlcoK for the coming /ear is optinistic. All Centers will continue a*^ a leve 
equal to or higher than the first year,* The two scnool district-based 
Centers appear to be well on their way to complete local support.*' -One has 

ir for 



received 'approva I of a district-supported budget for tNe current year 

t 



full "time staff of five and for operating costs for work with at least 



nine Cooperating Schools. In addition the administration has endorrsed a • 
four-year plan for Center operation. The other Center will continue to have 
school district funding for its three full time staff and for supplies and 
other opef?4tin^ costs, though the .level of support is contingent oq ihe 
overall economic picture. for the school district at'this date. 



*One issue that .stands out at this time concern^ the financial [Relationship . 
between the Centers and their Cooperating Schools jwhen the Center is not 
formally part of the same school system as it^ Cooperating. School, It is * 
not clear who or what agency will pay for tiie services provided the 
Cooperating Schools by the Center. V/ill'a uni ver.sity-based Center, for 
example, be willing to provide fhe services free of charge?* That has - 
typically been the case in the first year, with a couple of exceptions where 
tuition was paid for university credit or when^ local school distr^ict 

contracts for an arti st-ln-resldence through a Center. Will Centers In tMe 
future provide services on some sort of fee basis, requiring Cooperating 
Schools to pay part or»all expenses for ^.eryice^ rendered? 
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EmergenT Issues . • ^ * 

In the previous sections we pre^sented tne rodej for the AEG network a^'-d e 
stOTiary of the past y^r's events and accornpl i shnents. hs any roodel, this - 
is an absrr^ction; it prescribes and anticipates broad <?aTiines in individual^ 
conduct and 'kxial behavior. Tne rrodel Irself is unitary, but because It 
IS basically an idea and because it has been applied to the reatlVtes of 
^ven dtfferent locales, we expect- There to be impof=Tant differences in The 
ways iT has been worked out in. practice. " To say it differently, Tne rocel 
nas, in e-'recT, seven "operaTlonal definitions"— definitions wr/+c.h^re Cc-^*^ 
overlapping and aiscrete. 



We use ti^e notion "opera^tiohal definiTion" with one dlscJ^imer. For 

although ^ fDodeh may be intended to influence institutions, programs, 

processes, 'and other patterns or sys^ms of sociai behavior, the ultirrete 

.factor in change is change In individual 4ives~that i^, ciiange in modes of 

interpreting and acting toward s'elf and the ex^-ernal world. Patterns of 

♦ 

social behavior ar'e the collective acts of individuals, and changes in social 
patterns result from aggregated changes in patterns of . individual behavior. 
Once social i:hange is viewed in this perspec],ive, it is natural to speak as 
well of introducing new personal experiences and affecting the qua I Ity of 
individual lives over time. 

We present the following analysis as an examinatton of th^ attempt to change 
people and patterns of behavior in light 'of a* rather complex idea positing 
goals in aesthetic education and strategies or opportunities to realize them. 
We will -focus on "people of various professional backgrounds and personal 
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histories as They nave lr>terpreTea and re-intergreted ftie idea of rne f^odeJ 
in inole?renTlng It in practice* We will look at rrajor problems thar Hbve ^ 
arisen because^'o^ local condirlons and conringencies i>ot sf^e^rificaMy 
envis4or^ed in 'the sratefrent of the rrodel. We H assess/the current srate 
of deyelop-ent "in the AEG network and prospecrs for rh4 future. 

It Is easy to sflo back and forth between such terns as "goals," "insTrafr,enTal 



af*igui*/» To avoid This problem let us *bai^< up for a rof^^ent to the purpose 
of T'^e cnar^ge -effort we nave Oeen descriijl^g. The ul Tirrete^ goal Is enn3nce"^»e-nt 

y # 

of children's aesthejic sensiD i fi-^ies/rhro ugr; fcn-ial educaTion, In c^der 

* / 

TO reacn tnis goal v^e Del i eve it -is^oecessary bring about change ir 
teacher educaTion, where "teacher' educaT ion" . is taken In a broad sense to 
mean any deliberate attempT t^ increase the professional exPerTise of 
^teachers. Substantively tty§ effort consists of a "cooperaTlve effort arrong 
Schools, teacher educatio^ institutions, arts organizations, artists, 
community service oraamzat ior»s, STate departments of education, and others 
who are concerned wi™ aesthetic education/' Specific objectives ha^/e been 
set for tne v^arious/institutions cooperating in the AEG network* Moreover, 

'I ^ ^ 

a pertain strateg;^ is to govern the conduct of activities within the 
network — a sTral^y whose characteristics are these: 

(a) Parwcipants should understand the major goals and procedures and 
sh^ ul-d be willing to work toward their imp^lementation * 

(b) floca\ sites should operate autonomously toward accomplishing major 
^goals, capitalizing on thel r' uniqueness* 
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(c) Parricipants at various levels, should cocnrmjntcate and share ' 
ideas freeiy whi le providing fnuTual support for innovative 
efforts in aestheric education. 



We shall beajn ojr analysis of the iGiplernenTaTion of the AEG network ttiroogh 
the perspective afforded by each of the^ortra! characteristics and continue 
by lookifvg at ^rner errerging issues. 
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Pa^'e numbePB 578. -e 579 have been 
omitted through errov. 
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Emergent issue; Understanding the Goat and Progedufes 

In initiating the AEG crodel CEMREL believed that ft v<3S if^portant for 

participants responsible for pJanni/^g acd carrying out' the work of the 
• ' * * 

* AElC's to understand and support the najor goafs of the ro6el^ Second, . , 

' - / 

» * 

CEMS^L hoped the participants understocwj and supported the procedures by 

w.hlch the ^>als w^re to be attained, nairejy. The* AEG model with its AELC's, 
Cooperating Schc^ls and other associated agencies. 

• - •» 

In order tcr bring about Thar understanding and supporr, the first 2 day 

meeting of AEG representatives in February J974, was devoted to a <jescriptJon 

and review (both oral and written) of the ^G rrodel and^the goals to which 

it was addressed* Participants were asked by CB-^^EL staff for frank 

comcnentary. on the irodeU to major, object ion was voicetf nor changes suggested, 

in either the' goals or procetiures. * ' ' • 

The AEG modeK requirkj coordinated implefoentation efforts of eytomoroous 
agencies, CO'^EL, each AELC (which Jn turn may be an inter-organizational : 
structure), and the Cooperating Schcxols fomslly attached to the respective 
XELC*s. This multi- level, multi -agency arrangement is reflected in the 
Memoranda of Understanding signed by the key participating agencies, CB^jREL, 
. the AELC*s (their sponsoring agencies), and the Cooperating Schools. The 
.contracrtual terms were spelled obi in two separate f'temoranda of Understand ing, 
A two party. Miemorandum of Understanding was signed by each AELC (or the 
sponsoring agency) ^nd CEf-f^L. CQ^WEL was directly responsible for 
communicating with the seven AELC sites and -formal i zing, the agreement. 
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A three party Waiorandurn speMed ovt the contractual terns betneen The 

Cooperating Schoo4s, their respective A£UC*s, and CS-WEL. The respective 

AELC personnel had rajor respcxisibi I ity for selecting and spelling out 

t^rms of agree^ient hetween the Cooperating Schools, the AELC and CO^'REL^^ 

♦ 

Thus, the explanation of the goals and proceijures of the'AEG Model, 
ifiJtiaMy at least, went directly fron C£>«£L ^o AELC representatives 



usually the coordinator and one otherperson ) • The^ inforrotion was trans- 
nitted in face to face discussion (at the first AEC Meeting) and through • 
doc^utrents (primarily through A ?*todei for l<nplerT>entation of Aesthetic 
Education, '^^tenbrandum of Understanding" bBl^een AELC and CD^RElX, 

The /^ELC representatives in turn had to relay^the fnformatfoa to the ^ 
Cooperating Schools Cthrough "face to face discossron'pr Imar i ly, with the 
MefTorandura of Understanding and' an invitational letter from C0«^EL being 
the only writeen explanation of the AEG l^todel). , 

It became plear in October 1974 that AELC st^ff and" persons In the * 

*■ 

.Co6per^ting School shared an uncertainty about what their exact responsifaUit 
and roles were supposed to be with respect to the AEG nodel. Discussion 
at; the AEG Meeting in Oakland J n. October, 1974, highlighted this uncertainty 
when AELC representatives an'd CD^'iREL were discussing the plans for working 
with Cooperating Schools during the year. The discussion centered on the 
question of 'how much and -in what specific direction the Centers shoyld* 
press the Cooperating Schools toward developing and 'articulating Aesthetic 
Education programs. A CB-REL staff member voiced his concern about the 

» 

'prior discussion *with AELC staff and with Cooperating SchooJ persons saying: 
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**i didn't hear anyo;>e saying they were goi^ to isnpiement a broacHy- 
-based prograsn-in a^thetic education. We triust let these schools 
Know, wiit^out really layiog it on'^ what our expectations are for one, 
two, or five years frosi now" (10/4/74). • ^ 



The ca-7n>ents of the AEU; representatives reflected their own uncertainty 
concern J-Rg the "expectations" for the Cooperating Schools and secOTdariiy 
ret^ecTed ^one of the uncertainties felt fay teachers in the Cooperating 
Schools. The foHowiog potpou/i af comments by AEG representatives indicates 
the range of uncerralnties and concept rons of .the "expectations,"^ . 

Person A; » "f'any Tead|ers 'simpi y feel they are supposed to use a pa6kage" 
(AEP instructional unit); 

* ^ # 

Person B: "Sofne of the people cane away from the workshops (package 

familiarization workshop conducted by CB^'RE'l staff) feeling- ^ 
like aesthetic education was a set of materXa^ls*^ (several 



other persons voice their -agreement), ' L 



Person C: "Do we know what we expect of them?" ( the ^tkx)pera ting S<;hools) 

ce^EL . . - . ' \ ^ 

Person: "I* think ^y the end of today we must come up with some realistic 
» expectations of where we want the Cooperating Schools i'o be ,at . 
the end of the y^ar; in terms df developing a total program." 

Person D; "What were .the specifications fn additipfiH^ the Miemo of Under-- 
stafldtTig?" , - \ 'J^- ^ • 

Person E; /M went to the principals and six teachers from each Ox>peratlng ^ 
' School and jnterpreted th^f-^errjo of Understanding." 

Person F: "I felt the teachers (from the Oxjperating Schools) vtere afraid 
we were ask'fng for a/reeper commitment than originally asked 
^ for" (by asking questions about developing a total prc^ram*)^ 

Person Df "We find it i^best to let '^thused teachers be the change 
ajgents* 4t Is important to let it hagpen naturally but our 
Jhidden agenda' Is' to keep pushing aesthetic educatlpn." 

Person F: (in responjse to the above comment): "What do you expect of Mt^Z 
We. have fjb be able to say what Mt.^ is, what the 'thifigs' are. 
If we dbhH-know, how will the teacher^ know?" . . 



Person 6: *^Scxne teachers probably never saw the terms of the agreement." 
IWecTo of Understand ing)* ' 

A -consequence of the discussicxi, as reflected- in the above comronts, was .that 

COfiEL, on the re^omfneodation of ALLC representati ves, .agreed to write out 

in socrie detail thfe "expecta^46ns" Ce^Et tTaxl^oT~fh&nCodperat ing Schools 

concerning their responsibilities for planning artd icnplenient ing a program 

in aesthetic educarJon/ 
' r 

These "expectations" were embodied In the "Categories of implementat Ton" (See 
Appendix D), which listed the specific roles and responsibi liries of CoDperaiing 
Schools^ AELC's, and CB^IREL. The "Categories" were later srent, to each AELG 
Coordinator and to each Cooperating SchooP pr inci pal , v'th the explanation 
that the "Categories" could clarify responsibilities and could, be used as an 
implementation check! ist. . ^ ^ ' 

It should be noted that the fa'U 1974 site visits (by Dane l«fanls of CO««EL) 
generally confirmed the conditions noted above. Though peoples' perceptions 
of the AEG and their involvement in it differed from one ^ct>ool to, another 
and within particular schools, ffie perceptions frequently reflected an 
incomplete or inaccurate understanding of the AEG project and their role 
within it. In some instances teachers had an im^ge'that CB^Eh was a sort ^ 
of publisTier and was primarMy interested In getting teachers reactions to 
foe materials. Kan'y teachers e;<pressed jthe feeling that they wer^ not really 
cl^r^bout the project beyond, their obligatfon to utilize the AEP instructional 
uni-fs** . . . ' * ^ 



Cooperating School principals generally had a nore complefe understanding 
of their school's obligations in. the project than did their teachers, yer 

4 

even the principals* perceptions of their schools' ro-ie did not seeci to 
include the task of lamenting a "broadly-based program in aesthetic 
education". on The scale discussed at the October AEG mating., in that . 
respect the l-tenorandum of Understanding to which the Coop'erating Schools 
agreed specified that the Ccx^perating Schools should "use the learning 
packages developed by CEt-^EL^s Aest*hetic Education Program as part of its ^ 
educatiooal program" and to "assist the .laboratory in identifying and 
documenring alternative curricula. in aesthetic education." (Sec, 111 A) 
A -princioal 's interpretation of that statement could and apparently did, 
v^ry consi^rably. ^ , * ^ , 

The October 1974 AEG Meeting had significant c^mif Ications for the general 
AEd" Model, as wifl be. discussed below in this report, and f or^ th^ plan of 
operation foe the next yean. This shift in the plan ot operation included* 
two additions, the writing and distribution of the "Ca'tegorles of Implementation 
and the*addition of two major curr icu I uro^ workshops for all Cooperating 
Schools* These workshops were to be planned and directecj by CQ-^iREL st^ff . 
Both t^e worJsshops and the "Categories" were felt to be needed in promoting 
greater understanding of the project's'overal I goals and specific procedJines 
whi le providing ft>ore direct ass4stance and gu-idance to Cooperafing Schools 
in planning and fmplementing aesthetic educa.t--ion programs. 
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Ejnergent issue: Autonocny r 

lo the- January, 1974 working paper the character and extent of CEMREL's^ 

intervention fsdefined as follows: ^ 

— the laboratory's main thrust is in the development of products, 
whether these be ideas or materials. Thus, the laboratory did. not 
expect that it could or should carry on massive teacher educatnpn 
without the assistance of existing agencies and institutions qow 
* engaged injjhe process. Though CO^iREL could. not fake on the respon- 
sibility of massive structd^al and conceptual change of teacher edu- 
cation programs on a natio/iwide basis, the laboratory was wiliirg 
to accept the responsibility for familiarizing these other orgagl izat ions 
with the information needed to implement such programs. 

This statement affirms the advisability of working within festablished in- 

stltutions. But it does not fully capture the Lab's desire to ensure a ^ 

significant cfegree of local autonomy and diversTty from Center to Center. 

This attitude is more clearly expressed in a statement from the progress 

report of summer, 1975: 

A key assumption of the AEG model Is fhat ^ach Group Associate should 
be free to develop and support aesthetic education approachCesO and 
teacher education approacb(es) that are best suited for its particular 
situation, even though the approach/es) may differ from the approdch(es) 
of other Group Associates, (p. 3) 

» 

Because the Centers were to be relatively autonomous, they necessarily 
faced a choice In focusing their attention and energies to bring about the 
general goal of teacher education, the model for implementation^ in effect, 
prescribed three major domains for change in teacher education, each domain 
roughly corresponding to a major type of institution involved in the network. 
These domains may be defined as in^school teaching and learning, teacher training 
(a narrower term than teacher education referring particularly to uniV&Tsity 
programs In pre- or in-service training), Snd uti I izat ion of community, resources 
and the services of professional artists. 
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"Autonomy" implies reliance on one's owrt capabilities and judgment wh^n • 

confronted with, a choice* The Centers were to be able to make choices 

In light of resources and expertise^ a vai lab I e.^ about the degree of 

its effort in each of the domains for change prescribed by the model, • ^ 

, ■ 

One is struck by certain configurations in^the summaries of populations 
•served (pp. 18-39) and In the net Impact of activities conducted by the ' . 
Cent^fs^^tXppendlx C), ("Net impact" is used here to refer to duration of 
an activity as muLt*ip1 led by a total of individuals Involved to reach an 
estimate of "person-hours" of involvement.) Centers may be compared 
overall with each other or "against itself" in terms of breakdowns of 
populations served or net impact of activities. . ^ , 

Across Centers one sees that three reached virtually no parerjfs, while 
three others involved more than four hundred parents each. Five Centers 
reached under 3000 teachers and administrators each, while two' reached oyer 
8000 each. Within each Ce?hJ[er there are noticeable differences a^fiong the 
numbers oi each population served. 

* ' ' V 

/ . * 

One Center served a popMlation of teachers/adml nistrators more than ten 

times as large as either the population of students and the population of , ' 

"others." served. Only two Centers served populations'^of teachers/adml n i strators 

less than combined total of the other three categories. One Center, in 

fact, served a population of teachers/administrators better than nine -^ ' 

times as large as the other three categories combined. 
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Comparisons can be made in -tenns of net impact as well. For example, one 
Center served a popglation of parents fifteen tim'es as large as another 
tenter, but generated a to'taf of ' person-hours in activities ohiy twice as 
dongas that Center. In another comparison, two Centers served virtually 
jhe number of students, but one generated approximately twice as many 
person-hours with its activiti^es than the other. 

Jhese examples are intended to i I lustrate that Centers individually 
and as they together constitute the AEG' group, . a I locate their resources of j 
time, effort, and expertise differentially according to type of population 
served and net impact of activities. conducted. 



f 



The Centers have, efffect, set their objectives differentJly in accord with ^ 
the principle of autonomy intended for .the AEG network and i n^v i ew^oT^I oca I 
opportunities balanced against political, economic, and institutional 
constraints. We are not at tKis point attempting to defjne trends or 
^relations among <fre-nds more precisely. We will, however, consider several 
implications of 'the^e data and others in our discussi6n of the -current 
state of development of teacher education through the AEG (see last sedtion 
of this repo'rt). We can briefly summarize the tabJe as' indicating that 
,none of the, Centers negLected their Cooperating School teacher/admi ni strators 
and children. And all but two devoted the overwhelming proportion of 
activities to these populations. * 
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Moreover, the' Coord inators are from di fferent professional' backgrounds 

and have different institutional affiliations. This is to say that 

Coorcj i nators naturally are most familiar with different kinds of institutions. 

The coordfnators identify different populations as beiog their principal 

clientele: these range^among .indi vidua I schooJs; school districts; . i 

university departments and programs; broad pol itica I -governmental cbn- 

stituencies; and artistic communities. In no way should this discussion 
" * * ♦ . 

be taken to irrrptyi'hat some inst*] tut ions or clientele were necessarily 
♦ ♦ * 

slighted or unduly favored. The Centers have tended to utilize the^r 
perceived competencies in what ever Ways may be felt , cons i stent with goals 

described by the model for implementation. By compar ison ^w'th each other, 

the Centers fiave taken different courses.- ' 

« 

To t>e logically consistent in the principle of autonomy.., the Centers must 

- - ; 

respect the uniqueness and integrity of other agencies. The Centers are 

V • 

faced with the same dilemma in the relationship to cooperating and affiliated 
age'ncies that CEMREL is faced with*in its rerationship with the Centers, 

Characteristic needs may be attnibuted to each type of Group Associate. 
For schools, the following concerns are typical: the role of aesthetic 
education in the established curriculum; inservice training in the use of 
instru^ional materials and release time; administrative a! location or 
re-a I location of funds and other material resources; and the attitude of 
school personnel and community patrons nbt directly involved in the. change 

effort. - ^'^ • . . . ' 

t 
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* In universities one encounters issues surrounding the place of aesthetic 
education within the intellectual fraWif^i^^ shaping undergraduate professional 
education; the importance of schola^ip (^^e.,* to publish* and in other 
ways to contribute publicly to the growth of formaj knowledge)/ and 
frequently, the delicate nature of working relations wi.th schools. In * ^ 
departments of education, one faces" pel itical^ admini strati v^^^and con- 
tractual or funding obligations, and a scale of work that presents great 
logistical problefiv!?. ProVessional arts organizations, too, must heed 
funding obligations, and, more particularly, the skills, talents, and arristic 
committments of, its m^bers. 

\ ^ . . - . • / 

Individual organifarions and' institutions of the sorts involved in the AEG 

network typically represent ve^te'd interests. Each I ikely .possesses a 
unique history and Qven, in 'i4ie broadest ^^nse, a Somewhat unique language. 
The ability to communicate as well a^ attitudes formed In past experiences 
may^"7t»ta externa] relations with other instittftions problematic. One Center 
Coordinator ha5"^«d^e a point of success in bringing members of different 
{irofessionai organizations to the Center as a "neutral turf" — this meeting 
beitig^a necessary first step to any productive interagency cooperation. 

' ....th^ thing that I think has been on^ of the most exciting t-hings 
has be'en +he fact t*hat the arts Institutions have tended tp/ee the 

i'^nter as a unifying force or a place where they can kind of eome 
together oh- sort of neutral ground to check out what each one. i§ doing 
arid maybe coordlna+e- a~Ji±Ll£ better the kinds of things they're doing. 

Even, when Indtviduals can overcome these difficulties, however, expenditure . 
of time and money remains an institutional decision and committment of agencies 
not primarily identified w]tYj*he Center is MKely 'to be gained gradually. 

• • • r 
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One coordinator put It £>est perhaps when, though speaking of inservice 
training of teachers, be aptly described how the effort to cha^ige In- 
dividuals within established and significantly autonofious Institutions n?ust 
proceed. • • * . 

The- level' of faith'^is the foundation on which you build this kind 
of program -r the ability for a few people to. know you, to trust you, 
to trust what you represent -in terms of a program (h don't mean 
this in a^trictiy personal sense.) They must understand what 

it^s abojt, and t'^at you deliver What can happen is that you get 

so^ie people excited and while -we're out getting others excited^j- 
they f-iounder. AhtJ that floundering brings frustration, and f ni- 
tration brings eventual fatigue and disinterest....! spent, ny first 
six months jiist meeting and developing personal, contact. f4ow a 
" phone call can do a lot to re-kind Te interest and sustain it. 

As Center's efforts have progressed- toward establishing permanent working 
relationships through meeting and resolving problems encountered — and 
"ttiereb/ clarifying, too, their own conception of mission — CD«^iREL has 
also frodif ied Its role in the local Tmplementation. -Notes from the 
October, 1974 'aEG general meeting show that the que'stion of "reasonable 
expectations" "for the Cooperating Schools was in the minds* of Center 
Coordinators- FoAowing this meeting, C04REL' issued a clarification of 
the.oriainaJ Memorandum of Understanding which Included the Categories of 
Implementation. (See Appendix^). In both amount and detail of discuss ion j 
this document is .evidence of the Lab^s growing interest in the ^ecific 
problems of staff training for cooperating school personnel and of im- « 
* plementing aesthetic education curricula at the classroom level. A fetter 
.from Bernard Rosenblatt to a Center Coordinator further i I lust rates the 
growing involvement of CD-1REL in shaping Center>plans while emphasizing 
the principle of local autonomy and diversity, 
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The b^inning of the New Year is a good time to clarify thoughts and 
directions /. . . We have attempted to delineate those rajcr respon- 
sibilities we all have in order to accomplish the'cjoctrnittroants we*ve 
wade by Oecerciber, 1975. ^Uese respoosibi Hties have been derived from 
. the "Agre^nts" we've all signed .... We vl II not be dofnq exactly the sa 
thing at the same time •••• Your plans should be designed -to fit your . 

■ particular setting You notice In the attached' plan that the 

stated activities and documents are all geared to assist you in deveJoping 
and carrying out your plan. It is our intention that during January 
and February, as part of the "goal clarification" >^9»"kshops, to go over 
this document and answer any questions, conce^ns, etc, that you may have. 

However^ the Lib- was clearly still interested jn abiding by the principle 
of local autonomy. An interval rremorandum of Decerr^er 1974 provided a 
clarification of the Viemorandum of Understanding by presenting plans 
organized into "levd^-s" of implementation. This memDrandum was replaced 
by the rpore detailed categories of ImpJemeatation without being circulated 
within the AEG network. Of note, is the dropping of the terminology , 
of "levels" from the later document, indicating the Lab's desire to 
avoid too prescriptive a language^ ' ^ 



In summary, CB^EL has moved to a more direct and* substantive role in the 
Centers' affairs, while attempting to retnain non-prescrf ptive. The Lab 
has del iberately assigned its highest priority to implementation of 
.day^inr.and^c^ay^ut curricula In aesthetic education for the schools. 



Ipergent Issue; CcCT^unj cat ion ^ 

s envisioned in the original jrodet, A£G renbers were to becane "sajrces 
f infornation to their felloK^roup menr^^rs, act colJectivety as a^^s^if ion- 
snaking body, and participate in the production of a coc7i5)unication means." 
In the next several pages we will rrace the developrrenT of forms of cofrrvun ication 

v^ithin tne AEG network and a related concern, mater iaJ support a^nong group 
* ** 

mernbers. . - 

With resDecT to national corriuni carion, ^here have been Three general 

* 

meetings (wiTh a four^n scheduled for late October, 1975) and publ icaTion-. 
of two issues of The naTional newsletTer, Our Bag . In addition, there have 
been ' letters, phone calls, and "occasional merros." 

Centers have largely relied on exisTing means of communication, formal 

> £ 

and informal, for ongoing dissemination of infonnatipn. Two Centers are 
intimately tied to school district staff development/training centers 
and gain publicity through them. Another utilizes a statewide monthly 
newsletter. Virtually all the Centers have space in the newsletters of 
schools districts, universities, other agencies and organizations. In 
addition, brochures, ^flyers, and media "spots" are eccassionaUy used, 
particularly in connection wifh special events. Several journal articles 
are close to publication. 

These methods of disseminating i nforfnat ion, relying on 'formal and informal 

contact across a potentially broad audience have had unexpected and positive 

resufts. One C<^rdinator has 'described the results this way: 

Apparently our 'little dissemination flyers about it (tjrie Center) 
- ' and the publici-ty we've had in the paper has gotten us a lot of 
cafl^ from people who want to Know what there' is there that they 
can^u^e, people for instance in art education, music education or — 
theyMl call and say what'-^you have thaf we can use, what is there 
that We can find out from your Center ~ . 
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In addition, >yord of nouth- produces *'quite a few calls .frorn various 
segraents of -the coOTunity which you mghf rot expect would {be interested)/' 
These InJtfal Inquiries can then be followed up with various ^rts of 
personal contact. Personal contact is an important difnension of "open 
cofm-jnication*' noted in the fnodel. . In that sense, cofnmunication fs seen 
as interaction or two-way flow of ideas, attitudes and interests. The 
rrethod of personal contact, though, must resolve certain tough problems. 
One is the problem of time and individual effort required for interact ioxt 
on a national or regional scale. A majority of Coordinators have stated 
that they nefed a different technology from writing and publication. Greater 
use of the telephone ™nd video/audio tape recordings was suggested as was 
the vague "s.orr^e other way to tell others about our activities and to hear 
frofTi theJn about theirs." . , 

Two other problems specific to Center Coordinators -shou I d be noted. One 
involves coordinators. providing psychological support and "inspiration" 
to one another. Whife it Is true that, in general they do not feel nearly 
so isolated after comparing notes with their counterparts. Center Coordinators 
appear most interested in the Centers with which tliey appear to. have most 
. In coftfnon. One Coordinator has' stated. -it as follows: ■ ' " , 



t 



...I don't really apticigate being able to use^ a grea-K deal of, 
say, the Long Island model, but I could be wrong and ,1'm willing 
to go and see. I would anticipate being able to use th^, other mode Is 
that are more j^rftimately connects with the school system^, probably 
because we share Vrore common concerns and ways of operating. • 



« « « 
A second problem grows out 'of the Center functioning as a sort'of denranstration 

site, where people, from whatever background -and holding whatever ifwtipns 

about aesthetic education, can see first hand and perhaps try out materials, 

resotirces, and producVs. Whenever visitors com to the Center someone must > 
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be availaDle at leasT to talk wirh thetn. The Center st^ff has to Drovide 
sofl^rviston and a schedule for activities, .or insure that these are 
provided, final Us foltow-iip confacT for visitors froQ f ar -awa^' (and 
ha if way across the state .can be considered "far away") is a difficult 
task. ♦ 
» ^ ■ 

Our conclusion is that the evfJence col leered generally indicaxes that 

opportunisTic conmunicaTion relying on persona! canract can be effect 4 ve 

for disse^inaring the idea of aesthetic edocarion and fnformation that 

The Center is to serve, thar i-dea in ^vfhatever way it can. This merhod may 

even be necessary for initiafty sTtmulaTing persons to think abput The 

peaning of aesthetic educat^}0n for their own work and, relatedly, how 

resources of the Center may apprlied to this task. Virtually all the 

Center Coordinators fpund the't they were surprised by some of the people 

who learned about their Center and were interested enough to seek further 

infOiTfnation. Sut, on balance, the Coordinators found .it n)ore productive 

to maKe initial contacts. On^ Coordinator describes a "sjtrategy''' for worki 

with professional and community agencies and the Cooperating Schools. 

"1 <ioalf, know if we have ^ny 'strategy. I don^t^'^know What a 
.strategy would be. A] r-4- do^is.joeep . in close touch with them- 
and try to see wfia't.theJr needs are. and .reinforce, their ne^ds. 
So far we have faedn — I 6aye 4ni'tiat^d^^^/fot of i^ings^-of fered " • 
let's say, th^ings that,c^n b^ done to reinforce. . . I think a'- 
lot,.of times you have td be the one<that caMs up and says, look 
we tjiave tf?is 'avai lable/ can you see it working into the .framework 
of what-youVe doing and then J.et. the princjpal or the teacher decide 
or suggest alternative possibilities. 

» ' si \ ' * > ' • ' 

Another Coordinator describe^ the building of working relations as a 

broken-* I i/ie process"^ at fir^st^when a mutual icjentity for the Center and 

its clientele is stl H, formijfg. ' ' 

We haven't explored fhjjy ^ow it might be used, say, -by people 
*• . In Mstory, s^eiology/Jpoli-sc i , but that*s-sometJUflg I'm going 



to get around t^^pus and ask people 3nd maybe have a couple of 
woFkshops In it^ inviting interested instructors to cone and Icok 
at it as an aesthetic place,^ an aesthetic space place ft you Nk^. 
^ How would^yoiJ di sc^ethirtg wstn this in a poiiiica'l science course or — 
} don*t know, it's what ;we l^ave. to find out (Tne Center could 
becx5C!)e a ragnet where a .4ot of Things are fit into it.* That's 
•another way J see it. it*s oeing used c.'n that way, but in a ^ 
hapfiazard way^- it hasn't really cocne to f uj I function. 
• • • 

Two (Caveats must be added in fairness, Corrmuni cat ions arrong a Center and 
its 'Clientele iri H very llkeJy neecj to becofre. frore routinized as conTinui^^g 
proQf^ams. are planned and developed by those who use the Center. This has oeen 
The experience of those who have originated recurrent inservice training. 
We cannot deny, however, that while communication becomes less opportunistic 
IT s^uld becofne simlarly less rel ianj on personal contact. As The quoTe 
from.p! 72 above indicates*^ersonal contact is very likely critical to 
continued support of cHentele, both in renewing cocnmi.tment and in substan- 
tive guidance for the work undertaken. SecQnd, it is. true that because of 
soc i a 1 • system mechanisms it Is much easier to cxMnmunicate (i.e. interact) 
.with persons in certain types of institutions. To be specific, it is very " 
uncertain that opportunistic communication will alone be effective with 
Core Teachers on^a conti{)uing basis qr that it would be a viable method for 
schodi -people to institute for. themselves unless, as one Coordinator pat it 
ther% cotjid be a phone in«every ^ room. Buf ,^h^ if such were the case the 
question of time available to make of a phone naturalj^ arises. » 

Teaching has typically been a' "lonely prof ess ifpn.'* Barriers inhererjt 
in the school, institution are tangible. The' individualization of the 
"work" setting, most-notably the se) f-contai'ned classroom; inflex ib le 
scheduling of free-time; suspij:jpn oyer* possib I e demands In after-school 
time; and thfe constant press of events and responsibilities. V/hen 
Interaction can occur, it is generally at times primarily devoted to eating. 



/*rela)3tion., or preparation for class/ These sorts of barriers becocne nK>re 

fonnidable as one att^pts to cross school boundries, and indeed stH! more , 

fonnidable as one attempts to cross school district lines. At these levels. 

admi n I strati ve and -political i n teres ts.nsy conflict ♦ But probjecis of 

'iTerri tort all ry*' are found wi thin school s a? well. Teachers may aftmpf io 

preserve special area^ of ^competenc^ or interest or even hoaad materials 

^ndVesc^rces. A very revealing Statistic are the results on it.^ II of 

♦ r 
the 'questionnaire sent^ to Co-operating Teachers (See l*uqt 56X.) Only about 

5% of The Teachers responding indicated that "contact with district- 
level personnel" has been usefuf to Them in impleraenting aesthetic education 
' raterials. Only abouT' 26^ indicated that "informal contact with other 
teachers" has been useful,, and only about' 30^ indicated "workshops^ taughT 
by a persbo within the schoof system" were useful. This i5 strong evidence 
^ that, at least initially, direction and perfiaps impetus for change, must come 
from withouT the institutional structure of the' school — rn effect, to bypass. 
tradi*tiona1 barrier^ to interaction within the institution. ^ 



) . ' ^ . . . 

A>l this leads to another .tfeature^ of th6 irqpFementation ^el^-the opinion 
leader. Interview 'data from Coond^i nators and teadiers a'like have emphasi zed 
how important the influence of school principals is. In addition to the ^ ' 
'principals,, however, the Center and CB/.REL staffs have- taken e'ffective 
leadership r6les; Th6re have.been site" visits +o schoofs and cfassrooms. 
Trsinifrg workshops or ot^er sessions which have brought together people 
from-€everal schools have been conducted by or under the auspices of the 



Centers^^or CB^t.^Again, results fnofif Item II of .the teacher questionnaire , 
"are supporting. About 40? of the teachers respond i n^j n<j i cated that study 
of the teachers guide and experience **ha^ been useful. -to 'them in implecnenting 

aesthetic education materials." About A3% indicated that ^Mnservice . % 

* ♦ . • ' 

activij-ies provided fc^y AELC" have been useful, and about 32% indicated that 

"Workst>ops taught by a person affiliated vith CB-^REL" have bean "useful. 

"Nearly all Center Coordinatprs h^ve asserted that recurrent inservice 
training — directed especially to use of CB^tREL packages and their inte- 
gration into arts 'education and the rest of the elementary school -curricuium — 
is neces^ry. Such . tra ining must be planned systematically and scheduled 
in advance. 

Fpr the current ievel of ongoing clas'sroom teachihg in aesthetic education 
to have come about, it was n^essary for Center and CB'^REL staff to have 
acted deliberately as "opinion lefaders" in the items 'of. the implementation 
"modeK This combined effort has had by far the greatest effect of teachers 
in their own estimation-. . ^ • - * 

In light of results from it^ J2*of this questionnaire it Is likeiy that 
in-service training wiH continue to" be necessary though perhaps more 
supplementary .to a teacher *s .handbook which the Lab.,ls now 'prod ucing>^ Most 
importantly, the effects of d! rect linteryent ion by AELC^3 and CEMREL, as It ^ 
has brought teachers into contact with aesthefic education materials, 
have been .overwhelmingly positive foY teachers. (-it^ni-IO, Teachers Questionnaire) 
and appareptly for parents, school d {-str4it ^rsuiwie I , and fellow teachers 
as^^wel I (item 9, Teachers Questionnaire). 'Soc^next page.-^. 
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For each of the fol lowing groups Qi people, chVck the box which best 
describes their attjtijde, towards the aesthetfc^ education program 'In 
your school'. , * 



. Very 

Positive 

parents ' * I ^\ 
(30? of teachers responding • 
left item blank.) ' j j 

teachers witKIn the ' I ^^i 

program 

16% of teachers responding 
'Jeft item blank.) i 1 

other classroom " | 7 { 

teachers 

(16? of teachers responding 

Left i/fem bjank. ) 
scnool . but loi ng 



.PoS:i tive Indifferent 



43 



59 



47 
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50 



adr^tn i st rat ion* 

MO? of teachers responding left item blan k. ) 
district level 
administration 

(31? of teachers responding 

left item"blank») 



17 



41 



art^-related specialist 
teachers (e.g^, music 
'teachers, art teachers) 
*'{26? ot teachers responding 

l^ft item blank.) ^ 
students • • . * , 
(6?»oi teachers respooding 
left item blank, ' 



39 



57 



19 



Negative 

□ . 



0 




CD ■ . 


Q 


e 


'.Q 


♦ 


■ Q 


□ 


■ 0 



What general effect has your experience with the specific materials 
of the Aesthetic £cIucation Program had on your bel lef in the concept 
of tlie arts a's part of the educatlon of each chifd? 



43My enthusiasm has always been high and remains so. 



I 491 My experience. with the materials has* Increased my enthusiasm/ 

I TjtAy enthusla^ has decreased to some degree. * '* 

•(6? of teachers responding left Item blank.) 
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Emergent Issue; Voney, Distance, Bnd Diversity: Issues In Inter-School 
Cooperation 

The goals of inter-school cooperation and shar'img 6f ideas fell short of 
realization in a number of instances during the start-up year. Centers were 
able to generate some' inter- school activities, primarily in the form of 
multi-school workshops; however, much of the observation and interview dat? 
' indicate that such inter-school efforts are difficult to initiate and, sustain. 
The difficulties seem to be .^mpQunded when thfe schools are from separate ^ 
disrricts. The data irrdicate that pri*ncipals and teachers in one school 
rarely cqmiM,n i cate with staff from other Cooperating Schools except when such 
events are initiated by the Center, as in the formal openings and jpulti- 
school workshops durincp.the year. 

Exonples of what Is possible however^ are shown when one Cooperating School 
developed an assembly program involving many students and "toured" it to\a 
Cooperating School in another .dv-strict; still another Cooperating SchooJ" 
brought a program of ethnic dances to the other Cooperating Schools in the 
region. . ' ^ • 

■ The reasons fof- the lack. of communi cation probably stem'from several sources. 
Three factors Stand out in the data as inhibiting inter-school communication: 
(a) lack of 'money for providing release tJme 'for teachers ; (b) prohibitive 
travel- distances between schools;, (p) dissimilarity of schooJ situations. 
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The difficulty of freeing teachers from classroom responsibilities for rhe 
purpose of attending trainkig sessions and observing other teachers and other 
school programs was a common problem for aM Centers. Without money for., 
releasing teachers during the day or paying teachers to attend weekend 
'sessions. Centers were largely limited to working, with teachers after hours, 
when fatigue was a factor, or during the school day on an indiv-idual, "catch 
as catch can" basis. Only one Center was able to carry out a multi-school 
progi^'am where release time was provided for teachers on an extensive level. 
The reason seems all too clear from the interview data; time Is money with 
respect to freeing teachers f romxJassroom duties. Someone has to replace 
the teachers -during their absence from the classroom, and replacements cost 
money. Few school systems have a surplus of money, meaning that the Center 
must compete with other kx:al needs for the scarce funds. 

Travel dP^ta'nce between 'school s can be equally lirpiting. When twenty minutes 

' to an hour. must be spent in transit between schooj s," many teachers and 
* • \. 

administrators feel that the vi si tat ion effort is too much of a hassle for 

a short period of time in a school. For example, if a teacher has one hour 

of*free time during the day, it benefits, her' 'l ittKe to visit a scfhool that^ 

, is twenty minutes away-, meaning that she miglit get to spend ortly ten to ■ 

fifteen minutes in the build'ing after the driving.' The same probfem occurs , 

when one schpoi staff must travel for an hour to maRe an after-sch6ol meeting 

at another school. . Tf the schools "di'smiss at the same time,*^bne or the other 
^ ' ' ' *. 

of the school staff must be inconvenienced . by the oqe hour delay. 
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Dissimnarity of schools can also be a barrier to effective i nter-schoo.l 
corrwunication and'$Haring of ideas. S;t-aff. from an inner-city ,schooI in 3 
highly urban area may have litt.le to Talk about with a'staff from a rural 
school that seemingly has few, if any, of the same experiences and problws. 
Interview data suqqest that some teachers from hiahly dissimilar schools 
were somewhat uncomfortable in meeting and tended to believe that. there 
was little applicability of information to their own school settings. The 
ooint being stressed here is not that such schools, in fact, have little in 
common; rather that teachers may believe that they have little in common 
and thus questron the value of inter-schooJ commuriication. 
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Emergent Issue: Coordinator Overload ^ 
!t has been noted above In this report that aJ I Center Coordinators except 
one have assuroed their Coordinator responsi bi Vities on top -of other responsi- 
.bilities, which were in all cSses rather extensive to begin with,* The job ^ 
r>f Center Coordinator, at least in the start-up year, appears to havetbeen a 
very Remanding one. Ihe following items represent but a few of the tasks 
Coord hnators were called upon to "^perform throughout the year: i 

(a) .Serve as administrative head of the Center. 

(b) Carry out various of I la i son and trouble shooting activities with 
the participating ^^rcies.^^ ' . 

(c) Serve as a spokesperson and' advocate for the Genter, . , \_ 

(d) 'Plan and implement a variety of kinds .of ori,entat ion^^and training . 

activities. In many cases, the Coordinators Jsot onjy ha^. to be 'the 
planners and trainers, they had 'to*"recruit the participants.* 

(e) Respond to written'and personal inquiries about the nature of the , 
Center. , 

(f) Act as "tour guide*' for^ visitors to the Center. , 
.(g) Attend a variety of planning meetings. 

(h) Do the writing and reporting required by the AEG and CEMREL. 

Such an array of duties by themselves wpuld seem to place great demands on a 
Coordinator's time and energy. Taken along,, with other duties, these would seem 
to constitute an overfoad on the Coordinators. 





*lt should be noted that the Center that' was the oxceptlc^ had taken on a 
task of working with fift-oea eien^ntary schoofs rather than three. 

**ln the area of inter-personat and inter-agency relationship the Coordinators 
compiled an^ootstand Tng record, Thr^ observed was Impressed with how universally 
positive was theVeeling by schrool personnel TOward Coordf^afqrs. 
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'sm^J>SiY: PRESPECTS FOR CONT-INOING DEVELOFWpfT 
.OF tEACHER EDXATION TH?tOUGH THE AEG KETVfOEK. 

In this section we shall pull together sofne aspects of previous discussions^ 
to assess the current state- of the AEG Network as arf-ongoi ng structure for ' 
teacher education and to suggest directions in which this structure may be . 
developed. We shall do this by considering the start-up year in a different, 
manner than the body of the r^ort, i.e. we will use the objectives established 
for the AEG as a focus for the di Hussion? Wwill then look at the 
EstabI ishement of a Foundation for Teacher Education. Finally, we will 
briefly deli neate^ what -has been accomplished in teacher education this 
■ start-up year. 

Objective I. To provide an aesthetical I y pleasing environment for teachers 
and students for aesthetic learning^"* ~ ^ 

This objective is difficult to assess since the phrase "aesthetically 

■"• ■ ■ ' . * - 

pleasing" implies a value judgement and the phrase "aesthetic learning" 

has no clear meaning! It is possible to say that Centers were, in fact, 
established.. They each, included the equrpment, furniture, and instructional 
materials supplied by CB^REL as noted above in this report. Whether 
aesthetic or not, there is evidence That the equipment and furnifure were 
not with6ut problems in their uti I izatlons. The* following comments by Center- 
Coordinators suggest the range of opinions about the 'uti^4ty and desirabi 1 ity 
of ^ the various iteips: 

Tape Deck Unit . - r - 

^ "Coordinator A: Te [Center Staft:] are the onLy opes who i>se it. We ha^e to 

borrow tapes,/, .^e have no i nstruqtions .for how to record, ^o 

' we use It for background music. ... It's being.tsed nowhere nfear 

Its potential . ' 

»The discussion of this olffjective: is more I6ngthy than for the remaining, 
'objectives because this issue has not. been extensively included else>/here. ' 
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Coondinator B: It took about six ronths to $eT it working since it 
cane wirhout any wire. 

Coordinator C: We just use it for Dackground music. 

Coordinator D: We just got it two weeks ago ZUay 19751. We still have not 
received th^ rnanua! ... .There has been nothing done with ir 
other than fidgeting with it to make sure it will run. 

Coordinator £: It is used primarily by groups. 

Coordinator f: The least JMhing used is the tape deck, . . .unt i i a rnonth ago 
we didn't have speaKerj for it. They got ripped off before 
they got here. We used it nayt>e the last few weeks.... 
Teacher^ use it a lot with si ide presentations because of 
the good qualiry sound. ..J thifrk just not too many people 
knew how to ooe^Bfe it. 



} 

That*s been ripped off Defore we goT ir. 

t 

The light table has been fairly mni ntaUj used, too, primarily 
for picture sort i rig. ' ^ I ^ 

We never got it when is it cofning?- 

Yes, we use it. ,Kids sort slides- and do tracings.* 

■ 

,We used it a^ demonstration space for slides -and so on. 
It would be a great display area for a piece of sculpture. 



Light Table 
Coordinator F: 
Coordinator E: 

Coordinator D 
Coordinator C 
Coordinator B 
Coordinator A 

Projector StanU^ i . ' * > 

Coordinator A: They're terrible. They let the equ iprrvent fal'l to ihe floor 
* and'br^ak. That-has happened. It just tilts toqjfar. . . .So 

we use an old fashioned one which is not very aesthef ic, but 
af least won't drojS anything. . ^ 

Coordinator C: flaven't used those yet. There are so many other flat surfaces 
around, that can hold projectors I . \ ' 



Coordinator D: 
Coordinator E: 

Coordinator F: 



Never receivecf therrf. , 

Yes^ we We used them often and we've had a lot of trouble 
with them,. They .fall 6ver and the machines fall over often, 
so •'rfe pack books underneath to keep them from faLI-ing. 

•Vou've got to keep tightening the screws. -That platfonn 
gets SO' loose and floppy. 
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steals and Tables 

. Coordinator F: W^'We had trouble^ table tops loosening up and breaking 
or screws coming out. The tables are just too low (for 
adults).- The cushions could be* higher. .People get tired 
of sitting there without any back support on the cushions. 
On the ot^^er hand, the furniture gives you flexibility to 
do other things you can^t do with standard school type 
furniture. 

Coordinator E: Stools are tnarvelous. I couldn't have too many stools- We 
^ use those in building projects, in making sounds. in color 

arrangernents. We use them for everything under the sun. 
They're used and they're just great. 

/ The tables, of course, have structural problems. They fell 

aj)art easily "^^jjj^S'^ with. 

Coordinator D: Stools are great. People have really enjoyed those. TheyVe 
used by everybody from graduate students to undergraduates 
'to pre schoolers. They're easy to rrove. They've maintained 
themselves well • ^ ^ 

?l . . • 

• ' The tables are a complete disaster. They're not very 

functional to begin with They're fun to look at but they're 

not very usable and construction — whoever did the architectural 
construction should get an "F" in architectural construction... 
The one function we found for it was displays, but in terms 
^ — . of utilization with chi Idren^'absolutely. zi Ich, and that 

includes adults, sirr^ly because adults don't like them 
because they're too low.* 

^ Coordinator C: Stools and tables? Yes, we use those eVery day. 

Coordinator B: We get a lot of particularly good use out of them, especially 
the stools. * 

Coordinator A; The stools are fine. We do have some teachers who' have disc 
problems^ or elderly or -overweight, or men who are tal l and 
lanky and find they are uncomfortable after a while, '^for 
two full days or so, we drag out folding chairs. 

- The tables are not well constructed. Some. teachers say they 

would love to have them (tables) in their classrooms. 



*This was a conplaint of ten, expressed by adtftt users of the Centers. The 
. observer overheard one teacher ask whether she would have to sit on the 

floor again If she went to the Center, that h6r back was. just recovering 

from the last vi-sit.- 
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Modules and Storage Cabinets 
. Coord fna'tor A 



I 



Ccxjrdinator B: 



Coordinator C: 



Coordinator D: 



Coordinator Ei 



Coordinator* F: 



Space Place 
Coordinator F: 



The divider nodules are great. We walk all over thsni, rock 
them; and everything else. ■ 

With square boxes and round storage cabinets, Ke resorted 
to putting ,stuff in cupboa rd^. 

They (divider rrodules) are great for developing learning 
centers. The storage cabinets, are awkward and the dcx>rs 
aren't functioning too well. 

We use those constantly. .'.They set 3 kind of toni to the whole 
physical place and they provide a little privacyland separation 
of one activity from one another. They give an Identi f icapon, 
I think, to the place. 

Good and bad. The storage cabinets, the doors stick oa ib&n 
all the time. ...The divider modules, they're good^to work with 
with beginning people, but as people become a little bit more 
sophisticated in terms of the kinds of things they want to do 
with the various arts areas, they become a drag. They get In 
the way. And the problem is that they are so heavy and 
cumbersome, you can't get them out of the 'way quickly.... 
Working with younger kids, as long as theyVe (the modules) 
are down on the ground, teachers feel secure with them. .As 
soon as they're up, teachers don't like them. They're scared 
to death some' kid's going to pul I ii- oven .We've had one 
fa I.I, fortunately nobojdy's gotten hurt..*. But I know they're 
nervous about them. ^ ' m 

The storage cabinets are great. We put locks on ours because 
we had some petty thieving^' ^When we're not here we try to ^ 
keep them locked. The divider things are excellent, of coyrse, 
they're not portable or they're "hard portable." 

jhere 'is one -drawback. If you have a film or you're lecturing 
and have a group of 30 or more, you literally haVe to take the 

jrnlture and modules and line them up outside becasue they 
present a visual varrier for a group of, say, 15 peop-le.*.. 
They're not easy to move around. .. .The door casters have caused 
problems. 

\- 

The sp^ce has had extensive use, very unstructured, though. 
We starred to structure sorhe of the activities half way 
through after they (children) really did some damage to it 
because It was a pretty open activity, just do. your own thing. 
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Coprdinator £: Space Place, exceflent, yes. We hav>, h suppose, .used That 
as fnuch anythi<\)g.^ We have used jt for every possible 
, ' , 'extension i,n that roorj that can be rsde. Everybody use^ it 

• to create new environnents. And weWe used it for drama 
' classes to nake ttnprovl^^ stage s^ts. It is the fr>ost used,^ 
and we*re wearing'^ it out fast. . 

• . " • ' • - * 

Coordinator D: That has the same kind of deminsion as the furniture. When 
people f irst cbn>e there it is intriguing and different. As 
they b^ctxTie tnore sophisticated in the kinds of experiences • 
teachers are giving them, it becomes less useful. * 
». • • - 

Coordinator B: It is functioning rather well. . ' 

Coordinator A: lk> one. uses it (now). We ii§e<i it with a fourth grade class 
for publicity for the gfand^'^^ening. We used it last sirncner 
with The adults^afid children'^ We'Ve not, gotten any Carousel 
projectors of our own, so we can»t use it to project our own 
texture.. We have Id^s for experlrnentations, but we would 
wefcofre suggestions.'. It bothers us that it Ns just sitting . 
ther'e. . - ' - 

The above cocrments by Center Coordinators ir^icate shared ©iperience' and 
• opinions, in the case of the projector stand, for example/ et the same fi^e 
opinions- and experiences have differed concerning other elements of the 
physical setting. 'At best, the comments suggest a need f of certain items to 
be i-edesigned, and a need for further training or exchange of^ utilization 
Ideas with respect to the physical .setting. 

-* Objective 2. To provide a facility and materials which -are flexible enough, 
so that various in-service and p re-service' teacher education programs m 
' aesthetic education can be designed and ynpl^nted.. ' ' ^ 



The range of In-service^and pre-se'rvJce activities conducted in each Centner rs 
a testimonial to the flexibility ^f -^he fa'cility.. With" few -except ions, ' 
- . ^-however,- the facility is still used prlmari ly a^ a background environment. 

The physical components have not been used extens-ively as stimuli for setting 
up problem-solving experiences for teachers. The redesign of classroom 
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envlronr^nts .Is a di reci* ap^p Meat ion of aesthetic educaTipn and should 
be included as part of the -education of teachef^. * - . ' 

■ , ■ \ - • • * 

Two sets of instructlonaf naterJals designed specif rbfilly for tocher 
education have been supplied to the Ceaters* Tx), addi'tK{ial sets wi,ll be 
completed soon and sent. It was antlcipatea that Sfter the initial testing 
Npf the rrateria4s .that their use would be continued and they wou?^ serve as 
inajor resour-ees for deveiaping conprehens^'ve curricula for teacher ^ucatf on. 
These curricula rnight be for a mm J -course, sequence of workslhops, secnhsfer^s 
course, etc. There is I ittle evidence that this kind of r^urrent utiiiza^Jon 
ha^ taken place. This nay be due to t-he myriad other invol ve^ients of Center 
personnel but it refreins an important Issue' for 1975-75, ^ 

Objective 3. To provide a population and space for the testing of instructional 
rT©teria^s fn aesthetic education. ^ ' - 

The Centers have conducted tte testing of the teacher edi^ation. watefials . In 
various contexts. This range has included i>se of the materials, within a. twp ^ 
week summer workshop, v^ekend courses speci f tcaJ l y' set up >o test the pacKage^^ 
and within ongoing university courses* A probtem which exists relates to the 
need for setting aside sufffcient time to thoroughly carry out aM^of evaluation 
procedures and cofrplete teaching of the iet of materials'^ J.e. scheduling^. The 
-mature of the developmental T^rocess does not aijow for a guarafiteed delivery 



^ date to the Center, t'herefdre, teaching personnel have*dlf f iculty in planrting 

out the terra's work to IncJucJe the* testing at a particular time. It Is hoped' 

■* 

r - ■ • « ' . . 

after the Initial testing experience and, therefore, c t^rer ojnderstanding of 

'what Is involved,' It wU I be "easier to anticipate time proce*ss/ The initial 



experiences have also provided insights'for CE^^ EL^s.evaluaflon into the 
types of insfr^ronta-fion and documentation riost feasible. 

Objective 4. To generate over a two-year period various methods for utTTrzIng 
^nd extending use of CP-^iREL's aesfhejic education instructional materials. 

A great deal of effor.f and cons i (deration have been giveh to the achievement of 
this objective. Qata'from the -Teacher Questionnaire /see'Figure 4J Ino'tcates 
tnat, fqr teachers responding, an extremely high percentage have tried one or 
more of the packages! Response. to the materials as a vehlcJe for aesthetic 
educatioa was -highly favorable. All Centers, asing CEMREL persons and 
resources- where n^essary, have conducted several in-service workshops, 
including ones for package familiarization, use of af-ternative strategies 
and supp^Jementary matBr^als, and gc^ls clarification. The majoMty of Caters 
have instituted ongoing program in-service training and teacher assistance. 

Certain proiiisms remain to be fully resolved^ Foremost among these is the 
issue of integrating aesthetic education into the 'overall elementary school^ 
curriculum. There will be a signi^ficant drop in package use next year as 

teachers have more clearly identified appropriate methods and an appropriate 

ft ~ , * ' , 

^cope for aesthetJc education in their classrooms. If, the se exi<?ting 

app^ches are to develop* and if aesthetic education is to come to more 

classrooms,' the, Centers must be easi ly accessible to.teadhers and alert to 

identify and respond to teachers' concerns on a systematic basis. In-^ervice 

training a.nd'handbook/curriculum guides must be made available. Centers will 

probably need to stimulate teachers to generate alternative curricular 

approaches in aesthetic education. The logistical prbblans of this sort of 



^ : 



working relationship with teachers already involved, not to mention involving , 
- other teachers,^ are forlnidable. To meet these demands. Centers wijl proBab'ly 
have to encourage* schools themselves to arrange for teachers and administrator^ 
.'•within schools and across schools to share concerns,, ideas, and resources* 
One area in which the Centers may-be especially helpful is in working out 

4 

financial and administrative support, notably in hiring substitutes, galoing 
release time, and estabiishiog systems for sharfng materials and personnel. 

Objective 5. To generate new plans .for "teacher <educat ion in aesthetic 
education, , ? ' * . ' 

» ^ \ • . 

There has- been some progress made toward this objective; e,g- a two week ^ 

J, • 

course has developed at one Center, a p.re-service course has .be^n . rev i sed , 

a six week in-service course has been offered at another Cer^ter/^ in the 

rea-lity of time, most efforts at the Center were focused on estabii'shing 

space, people relationships, getting Cooperating Schools teachers started^ 

wi1ti the elementary student packages, and beginning work on currrcuf^ design 

for the schools. In retrospect it would have been " reasonable to exp^t , - 

these kinds of acti'vities and the amount of time'^hey would require. It 
• • • 

would seem that th'e Centers' were not read^ to systematically generate new 
and comprehensive, pi This objective^'should- receive prime emphasis in 
• 1975-76. V ' . ' ■ • 

Objective 6. To facilitate cooperation among school^s, teacher' education 
programs,, arts organizations, artists, comfjiunity service organizations, state 
departments of education,- Snd others who are concerned with aesthetic education.' 
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This has been perhaps the most difficult of " the objectives to realize, for 
only one of the Centers came into existence ^having ready-made contacts with 
the sorts of agencies designed to be c<:xnplefnentary members of the AEG 
Netvyork. The leveJ of ficDe and" energy needed for in-service and pre-service 
training of teachers was much greater than anticipated, so personrtel resources 
left over for bringing about involvement of ofher agencies were 'n^essar i ly 
less than anticipated, ^ - 

Another factor mitigating against interagency cooperation is the traditional 
l^ck of normal contact among the diverse Institutions planned to be involved'. 
?*ferely bringing people from community service agency, a performing arts 
ocrganization, a professional educational association and/or school districts 
or state depar^njents in a "neutral tiirf" setting>o begin talking is a 
rudimehtary bat absolutely necessary accomplishment. To have professional 
artists or other community p.ersons get into tlie' schools often means f\av!ng 
'these people -and school peopi.e cons ider ^ ossibi J.ities they have really neyer* 
thought'about before. And f9r anythfns to happen, logistics must be worked 
out. The Centers have, on balance, onlf reached the rudiments in the area 
of interagency cooperatTon. 

It may. be well to redefine the Centers' role.more precisely and more narrowly 
as a clearinghouse providing information and an occassional personal intercession 
.to put agencies into contact with one another and with scho6 I s without being 
responsible for institutionalizing relations or generating ongoing programs. 
In several jcases, too, the resources that may jnormally be found in separate 
irisT-itutlons are located within one institution, such as the several depart- 
tnents of a university or a. school district's arts respurce team, with which a 
Center already works closely. -In such cases. It may not be advisable or 
)\e to seek the involvement , of external agencies, 
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Estaftt ishftvent of a Foundation for ^Teacher> Education 

To begin, can summarize major historical antepedents of the teacher 

• *" - * 

education emphasis given the AEG. 
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In order to achieve some perspective's to_ where the Aesthetic EcJucation Group 
fits on a continuum fcom the development of elementary materia l-s to.^he dfevelop- 
ment of appr,oaches to teacher, education foroaesth'etic education it may be use- 
ful-to review some of the antecedents of the Aesthetic Education Gr6up. The 
initial establishment of a foundation for teacher education began wijh the 
early consideration? which lead to the development of the Aesthetic Education 

Program itself. The ultimate decision to begin the Program with the development 
of materials for the ciassroom teacher through a collaboration of teachers, 
artists, scholars, etc* provided the philosophy wh'ict) has been fnbued in the 
teacher education effort. One result of this cooperative procedure was the 
development'of t^cher^s guides. There Was a consideration fr:om the beginnrng 
that the teacher's guides, if careful ly^constr'ucted with the advise and 
reflection of classroom teachers, could provide the beginnings of an in-servlce 
program, for teachers* in other words, the classroom teacher, upon examining 

2'28 . ■ • ' . 
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. * * • 

- ."a particulac of materials could by reading the teacher's guide effectively 

. ' ^ ■ . 
' introduce 3 given number of concepts into their c lassroom. However, 

it^became apparent that v^ife classroom teachers could.^ffectively .do this, 

cer/fain other factors, mitigated bgainstjfota I implementation of a'program 

in aest|4ttc^^duca|lon. It becarpe recognized that the materials provided 

c^n%nf\r\farru^s workshop .would be necessary for many teadhers to ^- 

provide, confidence. So that 'from these kfnds of concerns, 'a series of 

.workshops were developed that Ifiitrany were to provide fanfi I iarizatioh wifh 

the elementary materials and to provide the needed confidence for the teachers. 

During those. workshops, along with the experiences during th& testing cycles 
of the elemen-fery mater la^^rS^mse Ives, the program became cognizant of many 
of the attitudes, ski-tYs, pVocesses, and behaviors wMch require ^tendance \: 

. in order t6 ^develop the classroom teac^tier to the maximum potential In dealing 
with aesthetic education* Af the same time, conferences conducted with 
teacher education institutions revealed the needs jand compi exities.of 

'changing pre-service programs in the universities. It also revealed the 
necessity of the needed ' interaction between what happens in a pre-service 
program and an in--serv ice. program and the interaction of both of thos'e with 
the ultimate users of this new knowledge, tAe school^ So that in the" 
formative y^rs pf estab I ishing" a. foundation for teacher education it was the 
interaction of elementary materials, the workshops., and the teacher- education 
conferences that uttimately led to a decision to develop instructional 
materiats for teacher education which could be used in in-service as Well as 
pre-seryice settings. The activities, behaviors, and attitudes pbodied-^in 
those materials would be deriv.ed from the experiences mentioned earlier. 
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' Iq addition, tpe program Ijad. designed the Five Sense Store Traveling Exhibition 
and it was this, involvement wfth desi.gning srnal! learning centers within a 
total learning environment, that gave way to. an idea of combining the efforts 

.of the^ development of teacher anrJ student materials, workshops, conferences'*' 
and an aesthetic education environment into t-he planned mechanism for del iverin 
some ideas for teacher education, the AEG. Therefore, the. Aesthetic Eduqation 
Group became a c^ilmination of previous Experiences with teacher , education, \ 
and an experiment to provide a mechJhism ,tfirough which^al^ternati ve approaches 
of teacher education could be identified. These approaches then, will grow 
from the experiences of the Aesthetic Education Program in the development 



of resources and workshops^ the design of elementary curricula and the 

experiences of tha AEGj Appix^aches for -^eachfef education will grow 

from the'content ot aesthetic education anrd the needs of the t:Fassroom teacher 



to deliver that content. * Thus," a 'program for teacher'^Sucat ion will be built 
on a foundation of teacher needs in gelation to -content. 

It is anticip^ed then, that in the next year we wi I f be able to, bui ld on the 

content and. known needs of classroom teachers and the'variety of curricular 

designs which have been derived in part from the Cooperating School teachers. 

It is anticipated that the AEG wM I try oxit and document some ideas which can 

provide for comprehensive aj^prDaches to teacher education for aesthetic 

education; whether these^^approaches be one course in a semester, a year/s 

'a • 

program, a short institute, a series of m-idi -courses^ or sequences of workshops 

within in-service programs, V/e will wan* to look at this potential varietyMn 

a realistic manner so that uJtimate conclusions and Recommendations wi I I be 
• » 

based on content, teacher needs, as well as the constraints of time, economics, 
political, and spclfl pressures existing in the schools aod colleges and 
universities. . ' 230 
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In the last yean, a foundation has been -establ ished for development of a ' . 

■ structure for tocher education. This foundation consists of the beginnings 
of a curriculum program af the classroom level, experience with a variety 'of * ( 

pre-service and in-service trajning programs, burgeoning involvement of 
community and arts agencies in the schools^ and precedents for incy^eased 
interaction among school p^ple both withir>i3nd across schools and even, 
within limits, across school districts. * > 

Continuation of classroom programs in aesthetic education seems virtually 
certain. The great majority of entries within the categories "staff training" 
and "curriculum" in the Categories of Implementatiqn have been accos^p I ished 

by virtue My all the Centers; A variety of in-service and pre-service 

^ ~i ' • 

trai/iing ranging from workshops to academic courses have been tried and can 

' now be-reguytr^ scheduled and institutionaj^fzed.^^ Resu{ts from the ^ 
Aesthetic Education puestionnaire for teacher*%-5how^very jjositi ve responses 

. overall for teachers, other school personnel, parents, and students (cf • > xv^^- 
Item 8, p. 563 and item 9, p^ 598). A significant proportion of teachers who . , 

have used packages will use them again next year (See item 4, p. 560). ' 

It is important to note the great amount of progress made in terms of logistics, . ^ 
bi^eaking down traditional barriers of commynlcatiog, gaining sel f-6onf idence, 
and sorting out the hard questions of policy and planning that must' be decided. 
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A Coordinator summarizes one Centers' experience with involving teachers ^ 

actively and hopes for the future: ^ * ^ ^ m 

...unfortunately we really overspent and now if we donH enlarge 
we will know what- people we would like to have back, ones that are 
Ictive, of course. . .we .saw it leading into working with children 
the next go-round and actively djscussing problems, successes, 
solutions^ and so on maybe. . .things that they had found that augmented 
and supplemented the packages and Vays .to correlate and so on but the 
money just isn't there so this has to be done sort^ of as we run from 
school to school right now other than^gefting M-he coordinating 
teachers from the schools together we really can't get the great 
I . core that we would have (iked to have return and exchange ideas, 

615- 
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Frort the schools^ viewpoint: 

.•.our school days are so structured, • .that many of the schoo[s don't 
get out until 5^45 and nobody wants to discuss anything, I mean it's 
all a- pi T hoi pat ^n-de— to^call a facui -t y i i vb t birfny o iOrtfe get a 
group of teachers together and so i suppose it*s pie in the sky but I 
would hope that tnaybe ve could do ?t say'^^lunch hour, try and get 
core teachers together and just have a brfwf discussion of what's 
going on every once -in- a while* 

A Cooperating School teacher; from another area of, the country relates lessons 

learned in the first year: ' . ' - , - . 

...J think most of us feel that we definitely should choose certain 
children next year. It will be, systematic. We wi 1 1 be setting up 
schedules to go on,..,Cwe3 havenp^t exactly found how to use Cthe 
packag'e] yet* Mm sure we are just kind of feeling our way around to 
get up a Schedule where it is very systematic. 



Future Development 

Acknowledging the present state ^of the network, prospects for next year ^nd. 
succeeding years can be considered, along two lines — the substance and form 

of future efforts.. Clearly, as the network expands the need for 
"familiarization with instructional material^ and teaching strategies 3S 



weW as clar i;ricat ion of intermediate'goaJ^wi 1 1 be required. Fot ongoing 
programs, .teacher responses Indicate that a major substantive issue wilj 
,be integration of aesthetic education into the standard elementary school- 
program. A I though, several Centers have m^e great lnroa<;ls, utilization 

of district arts specialists, community resources, *and profess.iona I artists 
will need to be put on a progr'amatic basis. The lab wi.ll cont inue "fo take 
a direct hand in identifying and compiling alternative methods and curricula 
in aesthetic education and teacher education. These substantive directions 
can be represented as in, the diagi^am . below, . 
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. The form of continued efforts can be specatated upon as well. For tho^e areas 

where classroom programs are Infriated for the first time, xe can expect 

joontinued need for^ in-service training through wofTships and curj^ioult^m gulofe? 

{Including an expanded haQdt>€)ok. suggest i^iQ "cfiternat I ve possibilities lor „ 

t.^ch.4cg). An jsxpandejd haadbook/curriculun? gufde is likely to continue to 

' • . ' ^ i / • > 

be useful., and in-servic^training as- well. (See Item J2, page 564.) We . * 

would hope, however, that school p^ple themselves can generate mpr^ activi- * 

^^'^^^^o^^^^^'^^'^^^f using Center people as consul tants' an'd for lialsctn «?tn 

cpri[rnunity and arts agencies. Many. school people have .expressed the desire fqr 
. • . ' — « * 

- extended Invojvement with coHeagues from^ their own and other schools! 

A principal troma Cooperating School in the west expresses" his hopes for* - 

next jearf . . ' . 

-I personally wbuM like to see two or three schools close to us 
beppme involved with us in. an in-service here where our teafchers 
woul'd then service, them and check out the materials they need to 



.use in their development. 
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' As a general goal, tWs princibai express€<j*^ne need for ^""frore dialogue atouT 

aesthetic ediication." A teacher fra-n a CoDDerating. Sc&poi In trte rfidnesr — *^ 

* "* . 

hcx>es to capitalize on the injtial ini^l ve?nent ano growing rot-e^esr* ot • . 

• • * * 

• feMow teachers: ' » 

We did have a very slow srart . .ttoere vfas one teacher with a * 
negative attitude; . .part of ?*t Ftooj^was our riedia center did 
. not getprganized and ^yeryT;hing was very confused. at the ^ beg innir^g 
of the yea-r;^ but as rhe^y^r has Drogr^ssed> tea'chers seem to be." 
• - Rore interested, 5=ore involve, the time schedule has begun to 
\ loosen up, vou know rush, rush, rush, ar the beginying of tt^ year 
^hd Cnowl teachers are having rrore tine to sit down and yK>rk Wi,th' • - 
. it and \ reaMy look for next year. foV things to \^r6^e, : ' . * 

. . - . -• ■ ■ " 

/fn--§*<^/iGe^ training tes the cnance to beco-^e largely the practice of school , 

• * ^ ^ ^ . . * " 

^ peopl-e, with Centers not oni/ providing a place and resources, but pro/id^ng 

a^srstance as consultants and, perhaps, as lobbyists for funds, .release time/ 
- arfd other- administrative n^eds,^ _ 

Ultimately/^ question which must be answered is, "What has been accomplished 
in teacher education?" Throughout this report we have alluded to a wide range 
of activities Which directly relate to.Tni^ crucial issue. However; it is 
appropriate to concli/de this report by surrfnarizing the major accomplishments 
in this area. ■ / ^ - . . . w ^ 



IPpior to thfs, project wor^fcshops for. familiarizing users of the packages 
developed for the^ elementary classroom were conducted on request in various 
parts of the countcy. A few courses were of<fered in aesthetic education at 
a few universities. A relatively few ';^hoW-jr!,, prof ossors, ond teachers wer<5 ^ 
addressing themselves to a compreh<.5nsiv*N4^nv<?^tlqation of teacher education 
fpr aesthete e.ducation. The work that this report reflicto dembni^trotes that 
CEf-KEL with^the.AEG has begun to address the cpmplexitles of the problem, ^s one 
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could expect, the "^art-up y^r" was marked fay experimentation and trials; 
however, the following has been acconpli shed: ' 

1. Seven regional teachf*r f^duration Centers Karens ive I y serving twenty- 

/ thre^ Cooperating Sdhc>ols now exist and an eighth Center js preparing 

f 

to begin operation. , 

2. A cadre of educators—teacher tra-iners, classroom teachers, curriculum 
supervisors, and administrators—have participated in an ongoing teacher 
education program whiciT has delineated goals and philosophies of aesthetic 
educ'ation; provided f ami Mar i zation with instructional resources; provided 
curriculum building experiences; and provided insights into utilization of ^ 
cocrmuni ty ^resources. 

3. Classroom teachers in the Cooperating Schools have moved from experimenting 
with individual packages to investigating their relationship to various 
curricula areasand have begun to design curricula for th^iriown teaching 

. situations. This effort effects thousands of children. 

4. New courses and adaptations of previous courses now exist for pre-service 
education. * < 

5. Instructional resources designed specifically for teacher education have 
been developed and are being tested at the Centers.' Indications are 
that 'these resources will be abje to serve as a core for building teacher 
education cusricuta. 

6. f^ltiple regional agencies have begun to cooperate in teacher education 

• < 
. efforts. . -J, 
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7. A nation^ dialogue has been stimulated not only asong the Teacher Centers 
but also vith various school systeras and teacher education prograins in 
other parts of the country; e.g. Universiry of Wisconsin (River rails), 
Webster College (St, Louis), SU^iY (Albany), ftorth^st Missouri State 
University (Kirksville), Easrern Illinois Uni versi t^^^tChaj^ 

Western J II inois University (?-tecofnb), Seattle Un.iversity, Indiana State 
. DepartmenT of Education, Illinois Department pt Public .1 nstruction, 
'Birmingham (Alabama), and Prince William County (Yfrginja) to riame only 
- a few. fi . ^ ' ' m 

8. Publicity from The media, ^ Qur 3ag , and the CEf^REL Newsletter nas generaTed 
hundreds of inquiries about the (>snTersT teacher education, and aesthetic 
education. • , 

The .AEG, tempered by reality^ has accomplish^ , its gMls during this start-up 

year. It hSs established the 'viabi I tty of developing mission'-oriented teacher 

/ * - 

centers . 



/ 
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. AESTHETIC EDUCATION LEARHIHG- CBfTER • 

CEHREL, Inc. 
KEKSlyyiEiUH OF UNDERSTANDING * 

This Agreement, made and entered in to this 

day of 19 ^between 



hereinafter called the Participantfs) and 
'CEMREL,. *Inc'.*! ' •. 



3120 59th Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 
hereinafter called the Laboratory . 
Th^ parties do hereby understand and agree as follows: 
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I. - PURPOSE 



The purpose of this Hemorandum qf Understanding i^to enter into a 

♦ * . . 

cooperative agreenent between the Participant( s) and the Laboratory 
to initiate and .iinplenent an Aesthetic Education Learning Center. 
If. PERIOD OF PERFORMAIi€£ 

A. The period of performance of this Kemorandum of Understanding 

• , will be froni jthrough ._. 

B. It is the intention of the Participant (s) and the Laboratory to 
participate in extension or renewal of this Memoranduni of Understanding 

"by niutual agreement. Such extensions or renewals are subject to 
availability; of funds for the work of the activities and subject to 
agreetnent*by the Participant( s) and the Laboratory that the prior 

r # 

0 

■performance":of the parties has been satisfactory. 
. III. SCOPE OF WORK 

A. During the period of performance the Participant( s) agree(s): 
1. 'to'desigiiate and provide a suitable space as the Aesthetic 

t 

Education Learning Center; / ■ . ' 

- . 2. to designate a local person to coordinate the Center and to serve ' 
as a liaison with the Laboratory ; . ' 

3. to implan^t a program -of Individual workshops ut^ilizing the Center 
' ' antf provide staffing; - ' . 

• "4. to ass.ist the Laboratory in-conducting L^aboratory vorkshops; . 

5.. to assist the Laboratory in installing the Center; 

6. to use, the learning packages developed by CEMREL's Aesthetic EducattSrT" 
Program as part of its educational program; . 

7. ' to participate in the testing of leapning package^ devejoped Hy ^ 

CEMREL. for teacher education, in aesthetic education, / '_ 

y' ■ ■' . ' • ■ ' . • * 
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*8. to continue to develop a teacher education program in aesthetic 

-education; * ^ . . 

9. to assist the Laboratory in identifying and documenting alternative 

curricula in teacher education for aesthetic. education; 
10. to pollect and forward to the Laboratory data needed to evaluate 
CEHR^L Teacher Education Materials in "the form of teacher^ quest i on r 
naires, student attitude surveys, demographic information, - 
and other data mutually agreed upon by the parties. If other data 
wiTl be necessary it would be mutually agreed upon during fhe 
course of this agreanent. * 
n.. to allow authorized observation of the activities of the Center; 

12. ^to participate in periodic orientation sessions, workshops, 
' and .conferences as mutually agreed upon by the .parlies; and 

13. to have teacher candidates use the CEHREL packages during their' 
studen/t teaching, assignments. . , - 

B. During the period of performance tHe Laboratory agrees: ' ^ 
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^. to design and install a model l^earning, environment and resource 
center for aesthetic' education; " - ^ 

2. to provjde, for ihe Center^ learning packages developed by the 
Aesthetic Education Program a.nd other relevant materials; 

3. to provide the training for ^the Center coordinator and related 
personnel ; . * 

— V 4. to develop and test leamin9>' resources for teacher education 

• ^ in aesthetic education; . / ' 

^ . * ' 

.5. to designate a staff member to serve as liaison with the • , 

Participant' s) in implementing and maintaining the Center; 

6; to identify and document alternatj^ive curricula in teacher education 

^ for aesthetic education-; 



7. to conduct periodic conferences at vhich various cooperating 
Centers could share ideas arid discuss mutual concerns in the . 
area of aesthetic education- for* teacher education j " 

8. to provide consultant services; and 

9. to provide the Participant recognition and publicity as a 
CEMREL Aesthetic* Education Learning Center, zj. -r . 

IV. COPYRIGHT . ■ 

The Laboratory' s copyrights on any and all ^f its learning materials 
and documents are not assigned 'or relased by tMs agreement. 
Copyright on all additional instructional and/or training materials 
developed or revised in the course of this participation and as. a 
result of the participation shall not be claimed by the Participant 
and may be claimed by the Laboratory-r 
V. AUTHORIZED USE ■ , 

No distribution to any third party ma:^ be made of the materials, / 
or any part thereof , durirtg or' after each period of 'performance 
' by the Participant without the prior written approval of the Laboratory. 
■ yi. NEWS RELEASES ' * / . - 

The Participant shall provide the Laboratory with copies of news, 
•releases, items of public information and conmunications relating to . 
^ th& Center's operations or .activities reUted to. Center operations. 
". The parties- hereto have executed this Memorandum of Understanding as dated 
on page one of this' document. . 



CtMKtL, Inc. 



\ 



Particlpjtit ' •' . . • Laboratbry 



bv ■ . by 



pnYp ♦ . . 241 ,,c Stanley S. Madeja, Vke-President, CEMREL, Inc. 

, ' -Director. Aesthetic Ed ucation Program 



CB-REL, INC. 
MB^/ORANDUr^ OF UNDERSTANDING 
This Agreement, made and entered in to this 
day of J J 19 ' between 

Cooperating School 
and 

Aesthetic Education Learning Center 
hereinafter ca I led the Part icij)ant(5) and - 
. . CEMREL, Inc. 



3fZ0. 59th< Street 



) ' 



St. Lou.is, Miss5uri 63159 ' . 
hereinafter called the Latoratory . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
The parties;:db hereby understand and agr6e as follows: 
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PURPOSE^ . * . 

The purpose of this l«tefrorandum"of Understanding is to enter into 

■ a cooperative agreerrent between the Part ici pant Cs) and the 
Laboratory to ini.tiate and implement a Cooperating School (C.S> ) 
for Aesthetic Education. ' , . * ^ 

P^RldD OFPERFORJ-IAN^E ' • ' 

A. the period of performance of this Memorandum of UnderstancJing. 
will be from ^ ^ through htovember 50, 197$ , 

r ■ . • 

B. It is the intention of the Pa rt i c\ pant ( s ) * and the ' laboratory 
to Participate in extension or renewal of this l*temorandum of 
Understanding by mutual agre^men-K. S^ch extensions or renewals 
are subject to availability of funds for the work bf^ the 
activities ancJ subject to agreement by the Par1*iclpant (s) ; 
ar\d the Laboratory that the prior* performance of ti^e parties 

^ has been satisfactory. 

SCOPE OF WORK 

A. During the period of performance the Participants agree: ^ 

1. To designate a local person to coordinate the C>S> and to 
serve as a liaison with the Laboratory and with the A>E>LX. ; 

2. To use the learning packages developed by CEMREL's Aesthetic 
Education Program as part of its educational program; 

• 3. To follow the procedures outlined in the teachers' guides , 

< \ ' 

for the .Aesthetic Educatloo Program materials Jn order that, 
the content and intent of the materials not be xlistorted; 
4. To assist the Laboratory ' in identifying and documenting 
•. alternative curricular in Aesthetic' Educatidfn r 
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5. To allow authorized observation of the teaching of 
Aesthetic Education Program materials; 

6. To provide follow up, with the assistance of the AELC 

as oecessary, to speci'fied institutions who visit the 
> • 

C.S . and want .to establish their. own progrms in aesthetic 

education; . * . 

7. To participate in research studies conducted by the 
* Laboratory ; and , - - 

8. * To participate in periodic workshops, orientation sessions 

and conferences as mutual ly .agreed upon by the parties. 

During the period of performance the Laboratory agrees:^ 

K To loan tfie C.S. , for a period of two(2) years, learning 

packages developed by the Aesthetic Education Program. 

.Upon satisfactory completion of the project, the packages 

V 

will become the proplfrty of the C.S. ; 
«^ * 

2. To provide the training' for the C.S. coordinator and 

related personnel; 
5. To designate' a staff member to serve as liaison with the 

Participant (s) in implementing and maintaining the C.'S. ; 
4* To identify and document 'mutual ly agreed upon curricula 
^ for , Aesthetic Education; 

5. To conduct periodic conferences at whjch various C.S. 

could, share ideas and discuss mutueil concerns in the 

* 

area -of Aesthetic Education; x 

6. to provide consultant services; and, 
• * * 

7. To provide the Part jjci pant recognition and publicity as 
a "CEMREL Aesthetic Education C.S. 



IV. COPYRIGHT . " 

The Laboratory's copyrights on any and all of its learning materials 

and documents are not assigned or released by this agreement. 

Copyright on all additional instructional and/or training materiats 

developed or revised in the course of this participation and as a 

result of the participation shall^ not be claimed by the Participant 

and may be claimed by the Laboratory. . 

• • * 

. V. AUTHORIZED USE 

bio distribution to any other party may be made of the materials, or 

t 

» 

' any part thereof, during or after each period of performance by the 
Participant without the prior written approval of the Laboratory . 

VI . NEW^ RELEASES ■ t, ^ ' 

The Parti ci pant sha 1 1 provide the Laboratory wi.th copies of news . 
releases. Items of^public information and commuhi cat ions relating 
to the sjte*s operations or Activities related to, site operations. 



The parties hereto have executed this Memorandum of Understanding as 
dated tDn page one of this document. . , • ' . . 



-Participant (Cooperating School) 



by 



CEMREL/l'nc. 

• . r 



Laboratory 



Stanley S. Madeja, Vice-Pre5tdent 
CEMREL, Inc. 



Participant (AeS+hetjc Education Learning Center) 
by \ 
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mEHTOR'i OF !«T£R1ALS SUPPLIED EACH CENTER 

Physical Environment 

8 *4* diafTioter circular -divider fiK>dtJles 

8 5* diaiDeter circular divider nodules 

6* 4* half circle tables 

6 5' half circle tables' 

■ • ' ■ 

24 foam robber seating units 
1 I IghT table 



1 Recording/playback PA ?»'odule with tape deck, ampli'flers, and speakers 

2 4* diameter ba^If cylindrical storage units 
J2 3liae prc^^tor stands 

I Space Place (optional) 



Student ' Packages 

5 sets of J2 published packages to each Cooperating School - each set 

serving 6 students • * ^ 

4 sets ofJ2 published packages to Learning Centers - each serving ^ students 
Total sets 19 ~ serving 480 sfu^nts at any one time 

Teacher Education M>aterials " . . * 

Package Number I - 30 student sets . 

Package Number 2-30 student sets" ^ . o ' ' 

Package Number 3 - F^iMm only (How 'Does A Rainbow Feel?) . ^ 

• \ 
Our Bag - I and ,2 to al l Cooperating Schools^ and Centers in large quantities 
0 ■ . ' , • • 

Complete Aesthetic Education resource -library of books, papers, -studies 

. publfshed by -Aesthetic EdiJcation Program - l^et-pbr Center. 

• ' . "* 

N - ' ' . ' . . ' . ■ 

^ > • ■ 
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ISU Center, Activities 

Iten 1 February 6, 1975 • " 

Formal opening of the Center 

200 guests fran the Cooperating* Schools, the university, CEKREL and other 
educational related agencies ♦ . . ' 

♦ 

Itm 2 February 4-5, 1975 " ' 

Central Orientation of Package Familiarization '.Jorkshop for teachers and 

admin istratioiv from Cooperating Schools. 

50 teacher^ and 5 administrators Trr-attondance, 6 hours. 

Item 3 June 10- July 26, 1974 . ^ 

12 pre-service teachers in pilot schools. Focus on AEP materials will be 

stujJent-teachers'this fall at the same school, 4 hours per day, 6 weeks^. 



August, 1974 

John Goeldi used Teacher Education package #1 during ja 2rweek period of a 

r 

suniner elementary education curriculum course. 12 pre-service elementary 
education- students, 10 hours. . 



Fall Semester, 1974 . 

:ic ti 



CORE 1 with Aesthetic Education focus, 216 pre-service students. 

Item 6 . • * - - 

Sprtng Semester, 19/5 

CORE I, 216 pre-s6rvice. students 
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Itea 7 

-February 22, 1975 ■ * , * * 

Kusic Education conference 15 in-service teachers in Center for -WoV-Kshop 

all day. Teachers fran Central Illinois Music Association, 6 hours. 

Item 8 . ■ 

Center .used by 64 3rd and 4th graders from Pershing' School. Use of The 
Space Place, and work with selected packages throughout -one day.. Also tour 
of Theatre Oepartnent, 4 hours. 

Item 9 
April, 1975 

Brief orientation session for 200 supervisors of student- teachers from 
the Association of Teacher €ducation, ^Vhour. 

Item 10 . 

Center used by 30 pre-school children from. Bloomington Pre-school Programs, 
1 and one half hours: 

Item 11 ' - ^ 

Spring, 1975 

An ISCD visitors one day exhibit to the show the Center and .materials, 

*30 public school curriculum supervisors attended, 1 hour. 

> • - 

Item 12 • 

8-weeik sunmer course use of the Center in learning packages, 20 pre-service 
teachers, 60- hours * ' 
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Itea 13 . 
Spring, 1975 

Use of the Center as a learning enviroonient by 50 stud^ts frxm the Hetcalf 

Lab School, also four teachers Involved^ 4 hours . 

«. * 

ITB< 14 ' 
Spring, 1975 

Brief orientation session for 136 Central Illinois school superintendents, 
1 hour. 

Itein 15 

John Sharphan used the Center with theatre people, IS pre-service students, 
5 hoars. * ^ 



Item 16 

Center used by 35 students in class in role development, & Qne hour meetings 
class given in the university Fine Arts Department. ' ' 

Item 17 J 

i 

8-week summer course in* organization management, 27 students, 6 hours. 
Item 18 ' . 

Z 8-week summer counseling courses, 75'students, 48 hours. 



Jeff CO Center Activities' 

Item 1 ' ' 

August 30, 1974 

All-day workshops entitled "What Is Aesthetic Education?" for 20 teachers from 
.the Cooperating Schools, 6 hours. 

Item 2 . 

• • - • 

September 24, 1974 ' , " 

Teac^ier in-service ^workshop for Cooperating Schools titled "Developing AELC Program 
Goals and Objectives" Examining of OUR BAG newsletter, 20 teachers, 2 hours. 

Item 3 

October 10, 1974 

Use of Center by 30 elementary students from Sun Valley School, 1 hour. 

Item 4 • ' . ■ 

October 15, 1974 

Jn-service workshop for Cooperating School teachers, examinization of Point, of 
View and Creating Characterization packages, 20 teachers, 2 hours. 

Item 6 ' . ' ' ^ 

November 4, 1974 

In-service workshop for^Cooperating School teachers, 20 partici{>ants, 2 hours, 

*^ 

Item 6 . ' ^ 
November 25, 1974 "^--^-.r . ? ^m^""^ 



In-service teacher workshop for Cooperating School teachers', 20 parti ci pan ts^, 2 hours 
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Itea 7 , . • , * • 

March 6, 1975 . - ' • • ~ 

Cooperating School teadiers complete reports of each school's us^ge of AEP 
packages and draft plans for future use of packages, 20 teachers, Z hours, 

Itsn 8 . ' " • ' ' 

April 3, 1975 * ■ ' . ' ' 

Minimal day war^^ops for three Cooperaj^in'g Schools, including (Aservation at 
Little Elementary and Foothill Art Center. Planning for 75-76 school year, 
20 teachers, 2 hours. 

Itefii 9 

January ,9, 1975 

In-service workshop Tl5r Cooperating School teachers, 20 teachers, 2 hours. 

Item 10 . - • 

January 10, 1975 

In-service worfehofTfor in-service teachers from Cooperating Schools, entitled 
"Implementing a Tfrr Workshop in Your School" 

Item n • 
May 8, 1975 . ' ' 

Cooperating School teachers sharing critique and revi s,e' pi ans fx)r next year. 
Each Cooperating School will identify 2 area schools to work with in then975-76 
school year, 20 teachers, 2 hours. 
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Iten 12 . . 
Kovecber 20, 1974 

Hiraicial day in-service workshop for CORE teachers, 8 teachers, 2 hours. 
Item 13 

September 26, 1974 

Arts in Education workshop given in cooperation with the University of Northern 

« 

Colorado. A credit course interdisciplinary arts and aesthetic education for 
ijefferson. County teachers K-12. 53 teachers attended the course a total of 18 
.hours work. 

Item 14 

September 27, 1974 ' , . • 

Teacher in-service workshop at the Denver Art Musuem entitled "Exploring Your 

Art Huseam" 34 participants including 17 Jeffco teachet^s, 16 hours. 

item 15 . ; . . • 

October 24, 1974 ' . 

.Jewelry Workshop for selected secondary art teachers in Jefferson County. 
Item 16 ■ ^ • ' 

October 25, 1974- ' ' , 

Grand Opening of the Center from 9:30 to 1}:00, One class from Sun Valley "Elementary 
and- their teacher worked with the Point of View package from 1:00 to 2:30, 
One class from Earl Johnson Elementary and their teacher worked with Constructing 
Dramatic Plot, 333 teachers and administrators attended.- 



Itera 17 ' ' . < . 

■ October. 26, 1974 — 7 

Open-house for the Spaces Instruction Exhibit at the Denver Art Musuea 

.From the period October 1974 - March 1975 7,629 students and teachers from 
' Jefferson County and Denver went through the exhibit^ 

Item 18 . • 

Hoveiifcer IrZ, 1974 ^ . ' ' ' 

Workshop for 2T secondary Language Arts teachers from Jefferson County on . 
8mm filmnaking given. Workshop stresses filnmaking as an inter-disciplinary 
arts tpol to compl^ent language arts curriculum, 

Item 19 

* 

January 7, 14; 21 and '28, 1975 ' ^ 
Workshop entitled "Editing: A Way of Life" given for secondary Language Arts 
teachers from 'Jefferson County, Workshop emphasizes inter-disciplinary approaches 
17 participants for total of 8 hours. 

Item 20 • . 

Workshop for elementary teachers from Jefferson County Schools on the subject 
8mm Filrranakinq, Epiphasis on filmmaking to complement social studies, science and 

language arts curriculum. 18 participants for 12 hours. 

/ * » 

Jtem 21 . _ . 

Mid-February, 1975 . - . * , , 

Sandcastle v/orkshop at Grand^Uke entitled "Arts for the Special Child" 2/three-day 
workshops in Srts activities for the special child, S4 teachers" attended a total of 
26 hours of , instruction*' 



Memphis Center Activities - • • • 1 

Iteni 1 ' ^ * . . " . 

Late. October; 1974 

Meeting with Junion League. Steering Cocrrnittee which serves as an advisory 
contnittee for the Center, 7 attending, 1 hour. 

Item 2 - * . 

October 21 , 1974 . . - 

.Through remainder of 74-75 school year. Two days per week devoted to training 
target teachers (no more than. two teachers released at one time from the school) 
in the use of AEP packages. Cooperating Scnools received the initial focus 
302 teachers, 12 hours each'. 

Iten 2 ■ - • • 

November 1974 - Spring 1975 

Follow-up visits to 15 target schools to assist teachers with materials and to 
encourage participation. Visits made by coordinator and two ful^l-time assistants. 
One or more hours of in-school work for each of 302 target school teachers. 
Follow-up work also included the Liason workers , principals and 
administrators. - . 

Item 4 ■ . . 
October 1974 

Formal opening at an open-house at the Center. 120 in, attendance including ■ 
'teachers, principals, other school administrators, contnunity leaders,' state 
department representatives, deans and professors at Memphis State University, 
CEMREL representatives, 2 hours. 
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Itera 5 ^, 

0ctpber.30; 1974 < ' . • ' • 

Orientation and pia/^ning meeting wHh selected KempJiis eleiientar7 principals, 11 
in attendance,: 1 hour. ' ' . •' . 

Itfera 6 . - * . . ^ " ■ ' 

January 24, 1975 ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

One-day orientation into Aesthetic Education into the Center for Physjcal Education 
specialists from the selected 15 elementary schools. 15 in attendance, 6 hours. ^ 

Item 7 

January 20, 1975 . . f 

One substitute teacher in a class of 36 children from Memphis 5phool district 
visited Center to use materials and explore the physical environment, 1 hour. 



/ ■ 



Item 8 , .» 

January 20, 1975 

Coordinator met with 2 members of the Memphis Art Council to stimulate further 
correlation of arts programs in use -of performing arts groups in school programs^ 
1 Piour. • . ' 

Item 9 ' * ■' . ' . 

f^cly 8,' 1975' , ( ' ' ^ ' . 

Art festival in a Cooperating School^ 200 parents and other visitors, 2 hours. 



^ • . T 
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Item 10 

ApriVand'Hay, 1975 
Oocents visit Cooperating Schools, 4. docents, 15 visipts. 

Item 11 ' . " ^ 

»<eetif)g at Center with Rene Trapaga, principals and consultants in Cooperating 
Schools, 14 principals and consultants, 1 and one half, hours. ; * 

Item 12 ^ . \ ' \ 

February 11 , 1975 

PE workshop for PE instructors from 15 target schools, 12 attending, 2 tfours.^ 

Item 13 ' 
March 24, 1975 ' 

Liason Tea^heriifjfii^eting, 18 teachers attending, 2 hours. , 

« y 

Item Tt^- 

May 19, 1975 ^ . 

Liason Teacher's Meeting, 18 attending fqr 2 hours. 

Item 15 ^ ' 
March 6, 1975 

ArtistS-in Residence performed fo'r White Station, one hour. 



Item 16 " ' 



April 26, 1975 ' ' 
Two teachers,. 60 children explored AEtC and Space' Place, 2hours. 
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Item 17 • • 

Four teac.hers and 120 children from a Cooperating School involved in the 
. station with the storyteller, 2 hours. ' 

Item 18 • ' 

Three teachers 60 chUdren and three parents saw a dance exhibition by a ^ 
sixth grade group, 2 hours. 

■■ • " . ■ I 

Item 19 ^ ■ • . - . 

March 26 - May 29, 1975. 

Approximately 28 Cooperating School teachers and their classes had presentation 
by professional artists ♦ 

/ 

* ■ * 

Item 20 

July 16 - 26, 1974 ; , • ^ 

AELC/Memphis State University workshop entitled "Workshop in Aesthetic Education-" 

three- credit course sponsored by MSU. Taught by Center coordinator and MSU 

curriculum instruction professor, 30 in-service elemerrtary teachers, in attendance^ 

for 63 hours. - ; " " 

• N ■ 

Item 21 ■ ■ . . • ' . ■ ■ - ' 

October 17, ^974 • " . . '} 

An evening reunion the July 1974 workshop participants, 22 in attendance, 3 hours. 

I 

Item 22 ' . . 

« 

November 25, 1974 ^ 

AELC slide presentation discussion to a class at the Early Childhood Center 
AI f^SU, onjp instructor and 6 pre*-service teachers, one hour. 
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Item 23 . ' • . 

Novenber 8, 1974 

2 educators f rom ^the American School in 6ua,tamala visited the Center and 

' examined the packages Word Pictures and Dramatic Plot and viewed the film 

"To Make .New Again." They later observed, a class at Peafaddy , Elementary Schodl^ 

2 hours. • 
: - . ^ \- • . # 

Item 24 . v - - ' ' 

NoVeni)er 5, 1974 . 

MSU Social Studies htethods class visited the Center and examine'd the materials. 

and viewed "To'Make New Again." 13 pre-service teachers, one hour. 

• - _ _ 

/■• . • • . 

Item 25 ■ ^ - - 

December 9, 1974 ... 
, An instructor and 6 pr^-service teachers from HSU class in. Effective Education 
visited the Center and observed the class of .a Cooperating School^ 2'hours. 

Item 26 ' \ ■ - ■ . 

March 1975 . ' . ' . 

* Junior Leagi^volunteers us.ed Word Pictures materials and third and one half 
of fourth grades in one school, 130 children, .1 -hour. 

Item 27 . 

March 22, 1975 • .. ■ . ' ' ' '• 

Program session entitled "Aesthetic Education" given by the Coordinator and MSU 
faculty member at creative curriculum and innovative instruction conference 
at Memphis State University, 40 in attendance, 2hours.' 
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Item 28 

March 26, 1975 • ? . * . 

21 Kindergarten children experienced The Space Place and examined an art exhibit 

frpni the Jtemphis Acadesiy of Art, one and one half hours.' 

Item 29 
April 3, 1975 

2. hour workshop for training in taking into the schools, seven docents in 
attendance. 

Item 30 

April 18, 1975 *^ . ' " . 

9 visitors from the Community Senvice Agency, 3. hours-. 

. « 

Item 31 ' * * 

April 22, 1975 , . ^ • 

A visit't)y 6 supervising teachers friom f-lSU, one hour. 

Item 32 . , ' 

April 23, ,1975 

Visit by MSU early childhood class., one instructor and ten pre-service teachers, 
one hour. , • ' » 

Item 33 ■ ~ * ' • ^ ' 

May 3, 1975 . ' ' • 

Program session on Aesthetic Education, program session entitled: "Aesthetic. 
Education" given in alliance for arts and education v/qrk^hop, 5 teachers, 1 hour. 

•• - • . 261- • 
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Item 34 • • •■ " ■ • . ^ 

Hay, 1975 

Open-house decaonstration for parents focusing on new materials at* 2 schools 

involving 300 parents, 4 hours. 

Item 35 t 
Hay 21, 1975 

HSU elementary social studies cUss visited the Center, 15' students, one hour. 

Item 36 

Hay 20 ; 1975 

Arts supervisor from Knoxville visits, 2 hours. 



Item 37 , 

April 8-, 1975 . . 

Presentation discussion by 5 members of Memphis Symphony Group,. 4 classes 

9 ' ' ' , 

attending, 120 children, 4 teachers and 6 parents • ' * . 

Item 38 ■ 

'April 8, 1975 ' ' ' . ♦ 

Memphis Art Academy teacher and staff working with children, 15 fifth graders . 

Item 39 ' 
April; 9, 1975 

Students experiencing and center and space place, 2 classes of involving 
60 children and 2 teachers * • • . ' ■ 

Item 40-7 . ' . 

April" 15 

E^ccerpts from Raisin in the Sun, by the Memphis Pastiche Group, 4 classes, ^ 



120 children, 4 teachers 
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Item 41 

February 8 ' • ' 

Drt Bennett visited the Center, with 3 students, Z hours. 
Jtesi 42 
January 28 




Person from caipjunityv COC (Community Service Organization) 3 ^lours 

r • 

Hem 43 
Apnl 22 . 

bne tea<;her from Douglas School and 30 childr8^^ visit the Center, 2 hours" 
Item 44 
Aprijx^' 

^SiK teachers and 180 children from a noncooperating school explored the ^ 
Center, used- the Space Place, aNd saw a puppet show, 2 hours^ 
Item .45 . . 

May 13 ■ . ' . " 

Three teachers, 60 children^saw S dance exibition by a sixth grade group, 

2* hours • ' . 

« 

•Item 46 " ' • 

May 20 • . ^- ^ ^ . 

Seven teachers and 210 children and 8 parents. saw a ballet demonstration, 2 

hours . ' , * . 

• • ^ * .«.*•. 

Item 47 - • ■ - . , ; 

Hay 21 . . * ' v. • ' ' 

Title 1 flath, program again in the Space Place to s^e patterns and sets 
One teacher and seven children, 1 hour 
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Item AS 
Hay 28 ■ 

Three teachers and 35 children froni a non-cooperating school, 2 hours 



Item 49 

Twenty-eight performances by professional artists in the schools .in the period 
♦ *>-' 
• March 25-liSy-20, each to one class, lasting 2 hours each. 
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Oakland Center Activities 



Item 1 ; ■ ' 

October 2, 1974 . - 

Formal opening, 40 guests in attendance, including school administrators, 

university representatives, taadiers, and AEG representatives, 3 hours 
■ * 

Item 2 

February, 1975 ^ 

A four^hour aftemaon/evening* session at the Center directed by B, Rosenblatt 
fronrCD'IREL focused on program planning and package use^ 14 cooperating 
school teachers, and' center coordinators attendance. 

# 

Item 3 ' 
February, 1975 

• It 

Bemie and Center Coordinator meet with Oakland school officials, two hours 
Also met with. teacher^ and principals of cooperating schools, 35 persons, 
2 hours ' . -■ ^ 

« 

Item 4 ' * 

"Feb/uary, 1975 ^ . ^ ^ 

^Workshop at Center^ 30 persons, 3 hours \ . • 

Item 5 - ' . • • 

Monthly meetings for I-lagnet School, parents and 60 children, averaged 20 

'parents, Average in attendance, 3 hours 

J . • . ■ 

Jtem 6 , 

April, 1975 • ' ' ' 
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R(^enblatt, curriculun workshop, at AELC; 30 persons, 3 hours. In addition, 
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Rosenblatt ret with teachers and principals at cooperating schools, 35 persons 
two hours each 

Item 7 ' ' ■ 

July, 1974 ' . ' 

One day Viking workshop, 30 teaphers in attendance from the Oakland Schools, 
iDOStly elementary teachers, 4 hours 

Item 8 

Alamada County workshop—one after scho61 and evening session focusing on the 
use of demonstration on the -use of AEP packages, 30 teachers in attendance, 
4 hours 

Item 9 

Flow of visitors mainly from within the open system through the center 
component of the START building, estimate 200 per year will examine the 
materials, one hour per visit 

Item 10 

Flow of university classes (elementary education supervision, etc. through 
the riagnet School) estimate 100 individuals, .mainly pre-service, one hour 
per vi,sit ^ 
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OCU Center Activities 
ItejB 1 

September 5, 1974 

Grand- 9pening, 383 in attendance, 3 hours, 

. Itesi 2 — 
September 6 and 7, 1974 
Wordshops for Cooperating Schools and other ^guestsV 140 participants on first 
day, 100 participants on second day, including 50 teachers, 12 school ad- 
ministrators, 40 arts specialists, and 38 pre-service teachers. 

Item 3 

Faculty meeting with 10 i5CU staff members to explain purpose of Center and to" 
enlist their suggestions in ways to correlate activities, 2 hours. 

Item 4 » • ' ■ ' • 

, September 17, 1974 
Part of PTA Opening Night program devoted to display of materials, and ' 
presentation by' the Coord i'na for to Uindsor Hills patrons. 1 hour,. 300 
parents. . - ' ' . - * 

Item 5 ■ 
, 0ctober'-17, 1974 

Took play TOO /'lANY MONSTERS to Concho from OCU. 2 hours 
/ , ' ■ 

It6m 6 . 

Gctot)er 28, 1974 ' • 

Environmental de§ign conference at flonroe including prpfessional decorator, 
schools personnel. Center Coordinator, Monroe pri/icljial and teachers, 12 
participants, 2* hours. 



Itera 7. . - 

Octo'beraa, 197^ ' " ■ ■ >. - -A 

Session with Kathryn Bloon, and visiting panel from New York City 

visiting on a fact-finding mission to observe^esthetic education 

in Oklahoma City. 15 participants, 2 hours long. 

• ■ t 

Itan 8 ' * - 

November 25, 1974 * , ^ . 

Concho Thanksgiving program, parents anti teaches present, short pres- 
entation concerning the Aesthetic Education Program, 500 attendance, 
1/Z hour long. 

Item 9 • 

November 26, 1974 . 

Monroe Hearing Irapairfed Class came to Center fdr work with Sound and 
Movement package, 2Q participants, 2 hours long. 

Item, 10 ■ . ^> ' 

' Decenber 7, 1974 ' 
ftonroe and Windsor. HilJs Sthools" participated it) '^Hinnie'the Pooh" project, • 
Children came to OCU to see play and" art exhibit which Is displayed with 
other Cooperating School's contributions, 75 students, 2 hours. 

Itemll - _ ' ' 

' February 21, 1974 
25 Concho Indian students and 5 teachers visited,Windsor Hills and I-tonroe 
to do Indian songs, dances, and sign language demonstrations. Each performance 
lasted one hour, 250. persons indluding parents attended from Monroe and 300 from 
Windsor Hills. 
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"December 7 •• . ■ ' ■' • 

• * * * 

80 'Concho students participated- in "Minnie' the Pooh" project and viewed art^ 
exhibit, 2 hours. 

Item 13 ' ' 

January 10, 1975 , " ' 

Oklahoma City Sionphony performed program for Concho school / one hour. 

Item 14 . * " 

February 21 , 1975 ^ ' \ \ J 

Session with Concho children in Center, Exploration of environment. * ' m 
f * ^ 

35 children, 5 teachers, 2 hours. ^ . • 

Item 15 ' • 

March 11, 1975 • ' > - , \ 

Arts-TJesource Teams (3 musicians and Coordinator) gave demonstration for PTA 
Meeting, 350 parents, 1 hour. • ' - ^ 

' Item 16 . ■ ._. 

Bi-montftly meetings with teachers and proncipal in Uindsor Hil If^ School , . 

2 hours per meeting. ' ' ' . 

/ • * 

N 

-Item 17 ■ - • . • u 

J-tonthly meetings with the Concho Principal and teachers, 2 hours per meeting. 

Item 18 ' . . ' ■ 

Bi-monthly meetings with 12 ttonroe teachers and principal, 2 houfs per meeting 



Item 19 • ' 

Frfequent meetings with Oklahoma City Public School personnel and the ftonroe 
principal, 12 participants, 2 hours per -meet in^.. 



Item 20 ^ ^ , - 

Regular meetin^g of three OCU students assisting ia Cooperating Schools, • 

meetings total 30 hours. 

Item 21 ■ " 

Coordinator serves on Symphony chairing committee on Indian school involvement, 
4 meetings, 2 hours per meeting, 16 persons in attendance. 

Item 22 * 

Cooperation between the Center and the Oklahoma Science and Arts foundation 
in planning an arts center program for primary students a Zoo and summer 
project and a project through the Cowboy Hall of Fame, 4 persons involved 
in 3' meetings, 2 hours per meeting. , ' - 

* a 

Item 23 . • , 

April 16, 1974 ■ . 7 . . 

Press Club session on Aesthetic Education ,i'l Hour 15 persons. 

/ ■ 

Item 24 ^ - ' • ' ' 

April 24, 1974 

Monroe School, Oklahoma City Public School Arts Consultants, CEMREL 
Representative, Center Personnel involving. Curriculum Conference, 12\ 
attending, 3 hours ' ■ 

■ ■ • ^ . 

*" - . ♦ . 

Item 25 . 

September 9, 1974 , ' ' ' . " 

Association for ChildJiood Education meeting" in Centers, approximately 100. 

area -teachers involved. Exploration of Center and demonstration of materials, 

. .■ « - ■ . 

1 jj^r, I ' 
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item 26 • " " 

Septei*er 14-15, 1974 

Workshop seminar with members of State Organization of the Oklahoma Speech 

Conniunication Association, annual 'meeting, focus two drama packages and 

.U ■ 

creative vrriting package, 40 in attendance, 12 hours. 
. • ■ «• 

Item 27 . , *• . ' • . • ' ; 

September 20, 1974' ; ♦ ' ' 

• ' ' ' ■ 

Oocent WorJcshop in Center > 100 in atten4ance. 

Item 28 . . • ■ 

September 23, 1974 

• , • 

Delta Kappa Gamma Education Sorority Workshcfp in Center, 35 Oklahoma City 

/ ^ . . . <^ 

area ^teachers, , 

Item 29 ■ • • 

■October, 1974 . ' - 

Presentation of Aesthetic Education at SWTC Teachers Conference in Albuquerque, 
45 participants, 2 hours. . , 

Item 30 - . . . 

November '7 j 1974 * ^ 

Early Childhood Development Seminar, ffeterials and Resources in aesthetic educa'tion 
for young children examined, 40 participants. 

Item 31 . • . 

November 26, 1974 - 

Educational Psychology Seminar, 40 students, discussion of the philosophy 
of aesthetic edtication and demonstration of materials. 



Item 32 . . , ^ 

January 17,- 1974 . ' 

Second - Doccnt Conference in Center, 77 attended. 

Item 3,3 ' _ ^ ' 

A Testing Class on part of Teacher Aesthetic Education Course, 8 - 

2 hour sessions, 12 participants, . - 

ft 

<• . 

Item 34 • . • • 

20 school classes visited the Center by arrangement, 14 from Cooperating 
School s< 1 hour 1,5 minutes per visit. 

Item 35 

Two college classes from Central State University, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
(25 and 28 participants respectively), 1 hour each meeting, 

0 

Item. 36 

SO Senior high 6Qhool students from Oklahoma for Junior-Senior day at OCU, 
1 hour each person. ' " ■ ^ 

Item 37 • ' 

3 Representatives of Mental Health program from Ponca City, Oklahoma, considered 

use of CEMREL materials "in .classrooms to bolster "self-image" concepts, 2 hours. 

# 

Item 38 • . . - 

3 Representatives from Philbrook Museum and Tulsa Public Schools in Tulsa, 
"Oklahoma visited the Center,. 2 hours. 



Item 39 . . * 

6 students from Oscar Rose Junior College, Midwest City, Oklahom^, 1 hour. 

Item 40 ■ 

5 staff members from North Carolina University, 2 -hours. T y- • 
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Item 41 , 

3 teachers from Koore,. Oklahoma, 1 hour. 
Item 42 

5 individuals from Okarche, Kingfisher, Mooreland, Clinton, Oklahoma, 1 hour, 

• * 

Item'43 . ■ . 

Workshop for Tulsa Public Schools to. demonstrate materials, 6 hours, 
50 teachers and specialists. 

Item 44 

Junius Eddy speaking on Aesthetic Education at the Mid-Year Institute of 
Oklahoma University, 2 sessions; 1st session, 2 hoiirs with 150 persons 
in attendance, 2nd session, 1 1/2 hours, 30 persons in attendance. 



Item 45 , 

rkshop in /Esthetic Education at EmmanueT Synagogue, 20 participants, 2 hours 
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PAF tenter Actitivies . 

Item 1 . ' , 

October, 1974 ' . / - 

Formal opening, 100 in attendance, including teachers, administrators, 
and curriculum supervisors, legislators, and PAF officials,. 6 hours. 

Item 2 ' 
• Fall, 1974 

Six week in-service workshop in the use o'f curriculum packages for 22 teachers 
from Birchwbod School. 

Item 3 ^ ■ ^ ' 

Fall of 1974 " . ^ 

Sixrweek in-service for- Core teachers form East Side and Little Plains , schools 
^ '* • » 

12 teacljers, 12 hours. ^ 
Item 4 

December -3, 1974 

WojN(shop for 15 East Side teachers, 30 minutes. ' ' ' 

Item 5 , ■ ' 

Fall, 1974 • ■ 

Teacher Orientation session at the Center, 40 teachers ,.,2 hours. 

Item 6 ■ ' • ' 

September, 1974 ' • ' * 

One week of "Environmental Show" featuring. PAF players in Cooperating Schools, 
45 minuteas each presentation- to grades K-3 and 4-6, 

/ ■ * ' 
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Artist- rn-Residence at each of the- Cooperating Schools, about 50 days'each 
school through out the year, virtually all teachef^s and students involved. 



Item.8 
April, 1975 

Birciiwood PTA'^^^rnational dinner, aud'ience participation with parents, 
20 teachers, 100 crjildrea, 25& parents involved, one hour. 

item 9' 

f^ay, • • • . • • , ' ' ^ \ 

Artist-fn-Residence in Birchwood School, all school poetry festival, all 
grade leveVs involved, Sp.ininutes fo^ each of 2 ass^i^H^sT^lus planning 
time. 



T ' 

m 



April, 3975 * ' ' * " ' . ^ . 

/ Italian ^^^ght at Little Pl^jns School for PTJ..^ ' • • 

• V * ' ^ ' - 4 • , 

.Each grad^.h^ an Ital ian' th§m?-and related -AEP packages to the theme-- . 

* - • , r ■ ' • f 

program also included Italian dinner, S teachers involved -in planning \ 
. . ^ . ^ * * • / ' . • , 
ior implementation, 5, hours, 60 children,^ 200 , parents involved for three 

' - . *• ^ 
hours.' * ' , . 



It6m 11 • ^- 
my, 'l975. 
Rosenblatt meeti 
wofkshop for 20 




each cooperating .school , -3 hour curriculum 
chers;' 3 principals.^ ' \ . ' 
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Item 12 
October, 1974 



1/2 day workshop. atf^ 



.ai Renter for 1 



6 school administrators, 4 hours. 



Item 13 

* V 

t 

Fall/ Spring, Sunmer 

Creatf^ Classroom I, 15 hours for one credit. 12 teachers per session, 
Item 14 

Creative |:ia^sroom il, using teacher package number one and a, more advanced 
version of Creative Classroom I. Class offered in the Sunmer, Spring, Fall, , 
15 hours each session, 6 teachers attending each session. 

Hem 15 ^ \ ' 

Wantagh ^istrict, 3 workshops, li teacher^ and supervvsors, 2 hours each 

workshop, 

- Itefn 16 ^ ' * 

PAF artists in area schools during the year, used AEP packages'as part 
, of their program, one class per week, approximately 36 classrooms visited 

- ' over the entire period, • 
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POE Center Activities * » _ . 

§ 

. .. . ' 

SeDteiiber.18, 1974 
Planning c?eeting, one hour. 

Item -2 

Septenter 22, 1974 

i 

HiffLin County Organizational Meeting, one hour. 
Item 3 

September 24, 1974 ^ ^ . * 

Harrisburg-i}rgani2ational Iteeting, one hour. 

It«n 4 * , ' 

October lU 1974 . - 

Half day workshop as part of the Aesthetic Education Regional Tour, 
Cumberland Valley, 14 teachers in attendance, 3 hours. / 

Item 5 . ^ ■ 

■'October 3p, 1974 
One hour workshop, and teacher orientation, IJ"' teachers from Mifflin 
County.- One hour. 

Item 6 ' , 

' November 13, 1974 ' ' . - 

Hamilton, workshop, 10 teachers, one hour. 
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Itea 7 ' ^ 

Novcid>er 15, 1974 ^ ^ 

■Workshop for Kiffl ia County for teachers and adainistnators, 11 in 

■attendance, 4 hours. ■ ' -» ' 

Itfea g / .-r •' . 0 

Nov«!4)er 18, 1974 ^. 
Introduction of CEKREL i^J^ials, Harrisburg, 12 teachers, 1 hour.. 

Item 9 ■ * . - ' 

Novemb^ 22, 1974 . 
WAMP. Planning Meeting, 3 staff, 2 hours. 

Item 10 

November 25-26, 1974 " . • . ' ' 

HamiLton scippl , Creative Drama* Program, 12 teachers, 400 c.hiiaren over 

two- days, 12 hours, , / \ ' 

y 

Item n • > • . . 

December 2, 1974 , - 

CEKREL Package Introduction, Hamilton Elementary School ,''10 CORE te^ic^hers, 

« • 

1 hour. • 



Item 12 . ; • -4 . . -' 

'.a' ■ . ■ ■ \ 

December 5, 1974 . . • * \ • 

Hamilton School, package introduction workshop, 10 teachers, one hour. 

Item 13 ' ' \ \ 

December! 1, 1*74 • 
First meeting in AELC of Aesthetic Education Committees, Cooperative Group 
Schopls, focus OD Music, IB participants, 4, hours. • ^ 
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Itfisn 14 




Decanber 13, 1974 
HifflJn County Staff, 15 teachefis,; 4'hotriiS.-r:V3- ' 

iteci 15 . * . ' 

January 3, 1975 , *• • ' • 

• JDR III visit to Center wiyi Building tour, 1 hour. * 

Item 1^ • ■ . *. . • , « 

danOary 16-17, 1975 • . ' 

Mifflin County^ 'Crea^ve Oraioa' Workshop, 10 teachers, 160 children, 4 hours 
after shcool • ^ . ' ' . 

Itenfl7 • ; . • 

January 23, 1S75 , *" * 

' ' ' 

Hamilton School at tbtf^ Center, 4 teachers, 60 children 3 1/2 hour*^. 

Item 18 ' ' ; • 

January 27-29, 1975 " ' . ' \ • * ^ 

6ernar4i Rosenblatt's visit * ' * ' . , \ 

^^liour visit to each Cooperating School to meet witf* Core teSchers,. 33 teachers 
and 3 principals. . . . ' ' * . , 

> " . ' ■ ■ ■ •. . 

, Item 19 . ' . . ' - ■ ■ '■ 

l-tf hour'meeti;^ at Center for introduction to Teacher Educatiort #1, 2 hours, 
f,;j6 persons attended including 14 Cooperating* School tachers and 2 State 
;<p^epartment 'persons. ^ \ - 



Item 20 



/-'?/ 



January 30,. .1975 



\ - ' • . ■ 

Hamilton School at the Center, 4 teachers, 60.-children 1 1/2 hour. 
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Itea 21 
- February 4. 1975 
Han^ilton School Workshop,. 5 teacfiers. 60 chiljdren. 1 1/2 hoqrs. ^- 

\ 

Itera 22^ ' ^ • • 

February 11, 1975 ^ 

Hamilton School, aft the Center, 3 teachers, 60, children, 11/2 hours 

Item 23 ■ ' . « 

February 18, 1975 

Hamilton School 'at the. Center i 2 teachers, 60 children, 1 1/2 hours 

■ » . 

Item 24 . ' . 

February 25, 1975 . 

Hamilton School Workshop, 4 teachers, 60 children 1 1/2 hours. 

' Item 25 , , — 

.. March 4, 11, 18 and April .1, '1975 ' • , 

Hamilton School workshop, -8 teachers, 15 children. 

Item 26 ' ■ .. ' 

* April 8, -1975 . *^ 
^ ' Hamilton and Comberland Valley workshop, 6 teachers, 1 hour, 90 children, 

30 minutes » 

. 'item 27 ^ . ■ 

April 14, 1975 ' . • " 

frand Opening oi the Center^ 85 children aijd other guests, 6 hours. 

Item 28 ' ' . . ' 

. ApriV T5, 1975 » — ' * . * 

Cumberland Valley workshop, 5 teachers, 150 children, 5 hours 
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Itea 29 _ ■ 

April 22, 1975 . . ^ 

Hamilton School workshop, 12 teachers, 15 children, 1 hour 

Item 30 • ' • • ' 

April 22, 1975 • ' • * 

" • « 

Hamilton School workshop, 2 teadiers, 60 children, 1 ti'our. ^^^^'^p^ 

Item 31 
June, 1975 

Aesthetic Education Review and Planning Workshops, Harrisbur^, 9 teachers, % 
2 administrators, 1 government educational agency person, 2- 2 hour sessions. 

Item 32 ' ' . , ' • 

October 28, 1975 ' ' 

FuU^day Wor.kshop, Cumber Und Valley, 35 person attended in the morjiing,"* 
40 in the afternoon, 2 1/2 hours each session, 10 Coordinating teachers in. 
attendance, focus on Creative Drama. ^ 



I tfem 33 ^ ' ' ' ^ ' V?^' - ' - " 



•July, 1974 / ' 

/■ 

Workshops by Center Coordinator, 120 teachers in attendance. .15 hours • 

* • ' •* . ' 

for se'ssions -workshops for 3 days 

• / 

t 

Item 34 . ' ' ' 

December 6, .1-974 ' - ] « 

Association of Elementary Principals meeting at Center, 50 principals, f hour. 
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Iten 35 ■ * <fe 

December 9, 1974 . - - • . 

Hays and Meaning Place, AELC Overview and Movement Experience, 

Arts and Humanities Division of Pennsylvania, Departinent of Education, 

30 from Bureau of Curriculum Services attending. 

Itetir 36 • . _ . ' 

DecKnber 1 , 1974 • *. ' 

Presentation by Coordinator and State Qepartment person in Philadelphja 
to group of -25 elementary principals from Elementary Principal Association, 
one hour. . 



Itan 37 • - 

October 21, 1974 ' • . 

Regional Tour began in Hamilton School, 40 teachers ami 60 children participated, 

2 workshops; norning ivorkshop was 2 hours long,' afternoon workshop was 3 hours 

long: " " - 

Item 38 - * .' ; ' 

Puppet workshop tn 4 locations, 15 hours each, -140 teachers involved 
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. ■ I- . 

!• Kh3t gradeCs) do yoj teach? 
kindergarten 
first grade 

□ second grade 

□ 

third grade 

□ fourth qrade 

t— -/fifth grade 

□ sixth grade 

□, 



r 



I other (speci fy) . 



2. How- would you characterize. your particuJar arrangement? (check one) 
\ I Se I f -conta i ned c I assroora 

□ 



■5. 



□ 



teani teaching 
other (explain) 



I . 



Which of the following items best describe your initial reasons for usfng 
CB^EV s Aesthetic Education materials in your classroom this year? 
(check a I \ -that apply) 



Mm interested in innbvative materia Is- 
Mm interested in aesthetic education.. 
The materials looked interesting. 
I^was required to use the materials 
Other (explain) ^ 
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• For. each of tte following sets of ir*atoriaIs, check (>fy Abe box that 
would best characteriae Its usage in your classroOT for 1974-75. Also 
place S checfcrark if> the lasfcolimn if you pla.n to uso the package 
next year, * . ' * 
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Creating Word Pictures 
















Constructing Dranetfc Plot 




- * 






1 






Creating Characterization 
















Meter (fthythrn/fteter)^ 








• 








Relating Sound and Movement- 
















Shape Relationships 
















Shapes and Patterns 
















Shapes 
















Examining Point of View 
















Tone Color 




1* 
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♦AhTough what kinds of scheduling have you used the? sets oT. raterrals 
ithis' year? - (Check -as many as appropriaffe. ) 

• n . * ' ' — . 

1 J in a separate, period- set aside ^or aesthetic i^ducatjoit 



□ 



as a part of a related arts discipline XkjusIc, art^ etc*) 



s part of a related area which js considered a core or cor-e- 
^ related subject (language arts, social studies, coiriunication, 
* mathe-natics or science) 



t ieu of free tine 



□ in 

{Z-J other QspecifyJ 



Indicate b/ checking which) if any, of the fol lowing, supplementary 
activities have been; undertaken In ofnjunction with the use*Qf 
the prograrrj in your classrc<xn? * (Check alj that apply) 

□ integration with regular subject matter frocn arts-^related courses. 



i } integration wit 



egration with regular subject matter frcxn other academic areas. 

171 . . . , . • 

t — I integration with other ^peciah corrcnerical prograrns (e.g., l-teo: 
A Course of Study) Specify which prograni, if appropriate. 



use of conrmunity resources (performing groups, speakers, etc.) 



□ 



extension by additional activities deslglaed by the teacher 



When, you use more .than one set of materials do you atteq[»pt to establish 
connect i ng I i n>^ between them? 



Frequently; - Sometimes . . Rarely; packages 

" * " ' . are treated as 

distinct units 
and connections 
are rarely 
attempted. 



I 
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8- in genera U which of \the folfowlrrg stat^ents would' best character s2e your 
feelings about the ijse of Aesthetic Education materials? XCneck one) 

Aesthetic etkjcation fr^teriafs are to be;used as "sappJ-esr^ents to 
courses of study that ere predominantly aesthetic in nature 
(art, n^jsic, etc.)- 



Aesthetic education mater lai.s are to be us^bs supplements to 
any course of study vhere appropriate link5 can be made. 

Aesthetic education rnat^rials are to be used as a supple:?)ent to 
\ the language' arts program ' , * . 

(ZJ Aesthetic educj^tion is a course of study in itself. ^ 

^ 9. For each of the followiag graups of people, check the box which bes^ 
describes their attitude towards the aesthetic education program 'in 
your school . 



parents 


Very 
Posi ti ve 


• 

Posi ti ye 


1 ndif farent 


n^ati ve' 

□ 


Very 
• Negative 

□ 


teachers within the 
program 


□ 


□ 


□ 






other classreyyn 
teachers 




□ . 




□■ 


□ 


\ 

5ichool building 
administration ^ 






'□• . 


D. 


□ 


district level 
administration ♦ ^ 




□ 




□ 


• 


arts-rel ated^^ecial \ st 
teachers -^"^g^', musTc 
teachers/ aff teachers) - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


■^studj^Jits 

*'i 


□ 


□ 


□ 

• 


• □ 

4 
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10. What general effect has your experience with the specific materials 
.of the Aesthetic Education Prograsi had on your belief in the concept 
of^the arts as pari- of the education of each child? 



L — 1 1^/ enthusiasm has alway/^been highland renins so. 

I 1 t'fr/' experience with the materials has increased cry enthusiasm* 

n • . 

i Jf*1y enthusiasm ^has decreased to socne d^ree* 

II ♦ What foTOS of +r?-serj<ice le^^ning have been xrost important to you 
y in developiRg ybur ability tp successfully Implefnent the materials. 
(Check those nxDst Important) . 

T1 ■ ' 

' I 1 Study of the teacher's guide ^d experience 

• • n ' ■ ~ ' 

— I — -J Workshops taught by a person within the school system. 
I { informal contact wi^ 



ith other teachers. 



IWorkshops taught by a person aff i I iat^d with CEMf^L. 
LJother contact wjth .district level personnel X • 

■ n ■ ■' 

I llnsenvice activities provided by the Aesthetic Education 

Learning Center. 

Q ■ 



lOther (specify) 



12. '*^Wh3t forms of support would be most appropriate to help you in strengthe 
ing your program in aesthetic education? ' (Chec'k those most important) 

I ] A handbook for curriculum development In. aesthetic education. 



« • 



I I ThP offering of aesthetic education courses 'at a local university. 

•O n ■■■ • 

^ I I Additional Jn-servicc training ^programs for teachei^s. C 

I l other (specjfy)^ > 



Thank you for your cooperatioh. Please mall #ie <:om{jle±ed. quest ionnafre 
' In the return envelope provided. - 
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C. Publication of Materials 
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TOTAL PURCHXIe COST AND PER-STUDENT COST OP 
12 U^ITS IN THE FIVE SENSE STORE; THE AESTI{ETI€ EDUCATION PROGRAM 
PUBLISHED BY TK3 VIKING PRESS /LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 





The following four tables vill help a prospective purchaser of the Five Sense 
Store; The Aesthetic Education. Program materials determine the total initial 
costs for any combination of units, and the cost per student, for both 1 year 
of classrpoza use and 5 years. 

The first table shows the per-student and total cost for 6, 9, and 12 class- 
rooa uses in 1 year with classes of 24 students each. The second table uses 
the sanpt number of classroom uses and 24 jstudents, but extends the time to 5 
years. The third and fourth tables also show 6, 9, and 12 classroom uses, 
over both 1 year and 5 years, but with classes of 30 students each, 
i — 

Consumables for each package are used up at varying rates, and the "Consumables" 
colmm on all charts represents an estimate of consumable purchase timing by 
the school. 



BiUefly, the tables are up ^ follows: 

V . Column 1 lists the units ^^tle. >^ ' / 

Column 2 gives the price of a single student set, which contains enough 
material for 6 students. 

Column 3, in Tables I and II, shows the price of?" student sets 
(Column 2x4), which is enough' material for 24 students; and, in 
Tables III and IV, the price of 5 studeint sets (Column 2x5), which 
is enough material for 30 students. 

Column 4 gives the price of a single teacher set. 
'* * *^ 

Column 5, "Consumables," shows first the .cost of additional •consumables 
for each unit (usually enough for an additional 30 students) ; and then 
the cost of consumables in quantities Sufficient for 6, 9, and 12 class- 
room uses* ' . 

V 

Colojmn 6, "total Cost," is also divided into 6, 9, and 12 classroom 
uses, and the figures represent the total investment in any or all . 
units (Column 3 + Column 4 + either 6, 9, or 12 classroom uses from 
Column 5) * ^ ^ . ■ « 

Column 7, "Pec Student Cost P^^^'T^it," showa just that — for the total 

Five Sense Store program, .and for each unit — u^ed either 6, 9, or 1^2 

times over 1 year (Column^ 6 - by either 144 students, 216 students, 

or- 28ff students) . * - ^ 

^ / - - . . *— ^ — 



Column 8, which appears^ only on Tables II and IV, give^ ,the per-student 
cost, of eacli^unlt for each year if the materials are , used over a 5 year 
period. 



Tables Prepared October 1975 
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This bibliography represents published materials that have been generated by 
the 'Aesthetic Education Program. The materials have been divided into three 
categories: 

Books, reports" and scholarly articles which for the tnost patt have 
been written by staff zaeizbers and Program associates; 

Newspaper and taagazine articles whic^ have provided a wide-range 
e^qposure of the Program to interested lay persons and educators; 

Films and television shows produced in relationship to the Program. 
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